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A BATTLE WELL PL 








The Army General knows successful campaigns are the 
result of careful advance planning. The baker—like the Gen- 
eral—has a similar problem of “preparation”. A profitable, 








growing business is built on “bakery-proved” flour. 


Selling bread today is MASS selling—not one loaf, but a 


thousand must have the right texture, tastiness and appetite 











appeal, and the crux of this “preparation” problem is the 
FLOUR. It is here—in that first preparatory step—that the 
baker makes or breaks his profit or even his business! 


“International” service is more than selling flour—it amounts 
to “expert counsel”. Completely informed on up-to-the-minute 
technical developments as well as current consumer trends, your 
International salesman stands ready to work with you in finding 
the best type of flour for the requirements of your market from 
the International family of brands. May we suggest thorough 
“preparation” with International “bakery proved” Flours! 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY—MINNEAPOLIS 


AINTERNATIONAL| 
ahery lovee FOURS 
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So there may be bread for breakfast 


in Casablanca and Guadalcanal.... 


Pillsbury men and women at Springfield achieve a 
production record that wins the Army-Navy “E” 


First in the milling industry to receive the Army-Navy ‘E’’ Award is the personnel 
of the Pillsbury mill at Springfield, Illinois. 


The award is made in recognition of outstanding achievement in pro- 
ducing food for the nation’s armed forces. Among the considerations on 
which it is based, these three are significant: 


1. Strict adherence to specified standards of quality 


2. Careful packaging to meet exacting transportation and handling 
requirements 


3. Faithful maintenance of delivery schedules 


With their long experience in turning out products of unsurpassed and unvary- 
ing quality for civilian use, the Pillsbury men and women at Springfield and in 
all the other Pillsbury mills accepted eagerly the added responsibility of pro- 
ducing for Uncle Sam’s world-wide military needs. The winning of the ‘E”’ 
Award will inspire them to even greater effort‘and great efficiency in the pro- 
duction of ‘fightin’ food for fightin’ men.”’ 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Here Are Simple Truths for the New Year 


Whatever encourages greater consumption of bread serves the na- 
tion's need, because bread is the one staple food of which there 
is sure for many years to be plenty and because every slice of 


bread eaten takes the place of scarcer and more costly foods. 


So in making good —even better — bread, the baker serves not 
only his own interest but the nation’s interest. In bread the high- 
est quality represents the greatest economy and the most useful 
service all around. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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“TSMERTA” 


ISMERTA has no copyright on quality. 
Yet ISMERTA cannot be milled by just any miller. 








It is exclusive with us only to the extent that we 
are not content with standardized indifference but 
strive always for individual excellence. 


Only modern milling progress plus the determina- 
tion actually to excel makes it possible for 


ISMERTA to be as modern as a streamlined 


train— 


And to give the same perfect performance in the 
baker's formula and with the quality-minded baker's 
methods. 


ISMERTA—The Flashing Arrow 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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APPLE SAUCE 


WITH A GLASS OF MILK, BUTTER AND 





THREE SLICES OF BREAD 


Highly Recommended for any Man or Woman’s Lunch and Grand for Kids 


MAKE YOUR BREAD PERFECT WITH 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 















QUALITY > UNIFORMITY - SERVICE 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
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WM.KELLY 
MILLING 


In the Old Year or in the New 
In Time of Peace or Time of War 


Neither salesmanship nor service can profit the baker who 
fails to make good bread.—Though he have every facility 
of plant and equipment and though he exceed all of his 
' competitors in energy and enterprise, unless he produces 
good bread, success will pass him by. 


lt is perhaps permissible to say that the fundamental of the 
best bread can always be bought at a fair price from this mill. 


wn surecns 
pros Ha] 
ONSTITUTE - 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 2500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREAD 


Tho Pertoct Hour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





We Regard It as a Privilege to Enrich 


THORO-BREAD FLOUR 
For Our Bakery Customers Who Prefer It 


Earlier in the enrichment program most bakers 
found it economical to add their own enriching 


ingredients. 


Now many economy-minded bakers find it costs no 
more in money and saves in time and trouble to 
buy their favorite flour enriched-at-the-mill. So, 
just tell us if you would like to have “Thoro-Bread” 
enriched and we will do it at the slight extra cost of 


the required ingredients. 


For Your Country’s Sake Enrich Your Bread 


AANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 


NN 
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Hard to Mill But Easy to Bake 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Trade Nam 


. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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How to keep full flavored 
sweetness in your cakes 


with less sugar 








Cakes, like other good things to eat, taste nat- 
urally sweeter when moist and fresh. Pikes Peak’s 
extra fine granulation enables it to absorb more 
liquid quickly and to retain this moisture in the 
finished cake, keeping it fresh and full-flavored for 
a longer period of time. This lasting freshness pro- 
longs the sweet taste of Pikes Peak cakes—despite 
the fact that you may be using less sugar. 

The wide flexibility of Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
makes it possible for you to use either your present 
high sugar ratio formulas, or other new formulas 
using less sugar. : 


Remember this profit slant, too . . . Pikes Peak 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added econ- 
omy and extra profits right into your shop. 
Next time specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sowing the Bakers 6 Cmsdica. for over Sb Yesns 


THE (waredr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaves, COLORADO 


fine-grained, tender cakes bring in new customers 
every day and, best of all, your old friends tell you 
your cakes are better than ever. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 
selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat, grown 
under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fer- 
tile valleys of southern Idaho. All along the line, 
it is checked for baking quality by cereal chemists 
and research bakers . . . this laboratory control at 
the mill means absolute uniformity and dependa- 
bility in your shop. 


NEXT TIME SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
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New Flour Price Regulations 





Complete Text of OPA Order 


N the judgment of the price admin- 

istrator, it is necessary and proper, 

in order to effectuate the purposes 
of the emergency price control act of 
1942, as amended, and executive order 
No. 9250, that the maximum prices es- 
tablished by maximum price regulation 
No. ‘280 for flour from wheat be re- 
vised, and set forth in a separate regu- 
lation. The following regulation sets 
forth more definite maximum prices for 
flour from wheat in the various sections 
of the United States, and supersedes 
maximum price regulation No. 280 as to 
flour sold by millers and blenders. It 
also establishes maximum prices for 
farina and semolina sold by millers and 
blenders. 

The price administrator has ascer- 
tained and given due consideration to the 
prices of flour from wheat, semolina and 
farina prevailing between Jan. 1, 1942, 
and Sept. 15, 1942, and has made ad- 
justments for such relevant factors as 
he has determined and deemed to be of 
general applicability. The maximum 
prices established by this regulation are 
in the judgment of the price adminis- 
trator generally fair and equitable and 
will effectuate the purposes of the emer- 
gency price control act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, and executive order No. 9250. A 
statement of the considerations involved 
in the issuance of this regulation has 
been issued simultaneously herewith and 
filed with the division of the federal 
register. 

The maximum prices established herein 
for flour from wheat, semolina and fa- 
rina are not below prices which will 
reflect to the growers prices for their 
product equal to the highest of the 
prices required by the provisions of the 
emergency price control act of 1942, as 
amended, and by executive order No. 
9250, after making appropriate deduc- 
tions from parity prices for payments 
made under the soil conservation and 
domestic allotment act, as amended, 
parity payments made under the agri- 
cultural adjustment act 1938, as amend- 
ed, and other governmental subsidies. 

Therefore, under the authority vested 
in the price administrator by the emer- 
gency price control act of 1942, as 
amended, and executive order No. 9250, 
maximum price regulation No. 296 is 
hereby issued. 

Section 1351— 

1651 Maximum prices for flour from 

wheat, semolina and farina. 

1652 Less than maximum prices. 

1653 Adjustable pricing. 
1654 Evasion. 

1655 Documents and reports. 
1656 Carrying charges. 


1657 Enforcement. 

1658 Federal and state taxes. 

1659 Exempt sales. 

1660 Petition for amendment. 

1661 Applicability of the regulation. 

1662 Moisture basis for protein and 

ash content calculation. 

1663 Definition. 

1664 Geographical applicability. 

1665 Effective date. 

1666 Appendix A. 

I. Maximum prices for bakery flour 
other than soft wheat bakery flour, 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks, in carload 
quantities delivered at specified destina- 
tions except in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada and California. 

II. Maximum prices for sales of all 
bakery flours packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks in carload quantities delivered at 
specified destinations in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 

III. Maximum prices for cake flour 
and other soft wheat bakery flour packed 
in 98-lb cotton bags, in carload quan- 
tities, delivered at specified destinations. 

IV. Maximum prices for semolina and 
durum flours in carload quantities in 
buyer’s sacks. 

V. Maximum prices for family flours 
in carload quantities packed in 98-lb 
cotton sacks delivered at specified desti- 
nations. 

VI. Maximum prices for cake flour in 
23,,-lb packages and for farina, enriched 
and unenriched, in packages weighing 
28 oz each or less. 

VII. Maximum prices for bakery pat- 
ent flours packed in 98-lb cotton bags 
in carload quantities, delivered at speci- 
fied destinations. 

VIII. Maximum prices when the buy- 
er supplies containers. 

IX. Maximum prices for other ship- 
ments or deliveries including sales of 
less than carload quantities, except re- 
tail sales. 

X. Maximum prices for sales by mill- 
ers or blenders at retail. 

XI. Maximum prices for sales of im- 
ported flour from wheat, semolina or 
farina. 

XII. Maximum prices for export sales. 

XIII. Maximum prices at nonrail 
points. 

XIV. Selection by the buyer of his 
receiving point. 

XV. Maximum prices for sales by 
persons other than millers and blenders. 

Authority. Section 1351, 1651 to sec- 
tion 1351, 1666, inclusive, issued under 
Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong; E.O. 
9250, 7 FR 7871. 

Section 1351. . 1651 maximum prices for 
flour from~wheat,.semolina and farina. 


On and after Jan. 4, 1943, regardless 
of any contract, agreement or other obli- 
gation, no miller or blender shall sell or 
deliver, or agree, offer, solicit or attempt 
to sell or deliver, and no person shall 
buy or receive from a miller or blender, 
flour from wheat, semolina or farina at 
prices higher than the maximum prices 
permitted by appendix A hereof (Section 
1351. 1666). The maximum prices shall 
include duties, brokerage, commissions, 
insurance, handling charges and all other 
charges and shall not be increased by any 
charges for the extension of credit. 

Section 1351. 1652 less than maximum 
prices. Lower prices than those set forth 
in appendix A (Section 1351. 1666) may 
be charged, demanded, paid or offered. 

Section 1351. 1653 Adjustable pricing. 
Nothing in this maximum price regulation 
No. 296 shall be construed to prohibit 
the making of a contract to sell flour 
from wheat, semolina or farina at a price 
not to exceed the maximum price at the 
time of delivery or supply. Where a 
petition for amendment has been filed 
which requires extended consideration, 
the price administrator may, upon appli- 
cation, grant permission to agree to ad- 
just prices upon deliveries made during 
the pendency of the petition in accord- 
ance with the disposition of the petition. 

Section 1351. 1654. Evasion. The 
price limitation set forth in maximum 
price regulation No. 296 shall not be 
evaded by direct or indirect methods in 
connection with an offer, solicitation, 
agreement, sale, delivery, purchase or 
receipt of or relating to flour from wheat, 
semolina or farina, alone or in connec- 
tion with any other commodity, or by 
way of commission, service, transporta- 
tion, or other charge, or discount, pre- 
mium or other privilege, or by tying 
agreement or other trade understanding, 
or otherwise. 

Section 1351. 1655 Documents and re- 
ports. 

(A) Every person covered by this reg- 
ulation making a sale or purchase of 
flour from wheat, semolina, or farina in 
the course of trade or business on or 
after Jan. 4, 1943, shall keep for inspec- 
tion by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for as long as the emergency price 
control act of 1942, as amended, remains 
in effect, complete and accurate records 
and documents of such sales and pur- 
chases, including the date thereof, name 
of the seller and purchaser, price paid 
or received, buyer’s receiving point and 
the quantity of flour from wheat, semo- 


‘ lina or. farina, sold or purchased; pro- 


vided that in the case of sales of five 
barrels or less the seller and purchaser 
shall keep only such records as they cus- 





tomarily kept as of the effective date 
of this regulation. 

(B) Persons affected by maximum 
price regulation No. 296 shall submit 
such records to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration as it may from time to time 
require. 

Section 1351. 1656 Carrying charges. 
No contract for the sale of flour from 
wheat, semolina or farina shall provide 
for higher carrying charges than at the 
rate of 4% of a cent per barrel per day 
for each day’s delay in shipment beyond 
60 days from the date of the contract of 
sale or beyond the delivery date specified 
under such contract, whichever is later, 
which is caused by the failure of the 
buyer to furnish shipping instructions 
(and necessary containers, if sale is made 
on a bulk basis) in accordance with the 
specifications of the contract of sale. 

Section 1351. 1657 Enforcement. 

(A) Persons violating any provisions 
of maximum price regulation No. 296 are 
subject to the criminal penalties, civil 
enforcement actions, license suspension 
proceedings, and suits for treble damages 
provided for by the. emergency price 
control act of 1942, as amended. 

(B) Persons who have evidence of any 
violation of maximum price regulation 
No. 296 or of any act or practices which 
constitute such a violation are urged to 
communicate with the nearest field, state 
or regional office of the Office of Price 
Administration or its principal office in 
Washington, D. C. 

Section 1351. 1658. Federal and state 
taxes. Any tax upon or incident to, the 
sale, delivery, processing or use of flour 
from wheat, semolina or farina, imposed 
by any statute of the United States or 
statute or ordinance of any state or 
subdivision thereof, shall be treated as 
follows in determining the seller’s maxi- 
mum price for such commodity and in 
preparing the records of such seller with 
respect thereto: If the statute or or- 
dinance imposing such tax does not pro- 
hibit the seller from stating and collect- 
ing the tax separately from the purchase 
price, and the seller does separately state 
it, the seller may collect, in addition to 
the maximum price, the amount. of the 
tax actually paid by him or an amount 
equal to the amount of tax paid by any 
prior vendor and separately stated and 
collected from the seller by the vendor 
from whom he purchased: provided, how- 
ever, that the tax on the transportation 
of all property (excepting coal) imposed 
by section 620 of the revenue act of 
1942 shall, for purposes of determining 
the applicable maximum price of any 
product covered by this regulation, be 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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OPA Ceilings Arouse Mixed Reactions 





PERMANENT SOLUTION OF 
PROBLEMS DOUBTED 
“Squeeze” Still Affects Millers in Some Areas—Release of CCC 


Soft Wheat Suggested—Bakers Feel That “Squeeze” 
Transferred to Them—Protest OPA Statement 


By EMMeEt DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NortHWesTeRN MILLER 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—OPA’s ceilings on 
flour and the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s suggested economies in the baking 
industry to absorb the increased cost of 
the basic raw’ material for bread offer 
no completely satisfactory solutions of 
the price problems confronting the mill- 
ing and baking industries. 

The “squeeze” on the millers which 
the ceilings, effective Jan. 4, were ex- 
pected to remove, continues in some re- 
gions, especially the soft wheat territory. 

The protests of the bakers to OPA 
and to Secretary Wickard were an- 
swered in part by OPA promising to 
“look again at the price relationship” 
between flour and baking, but nothing 
has come from the Department of Agri- 
culture on ABA President Ralph Ward’s 
complaint on ceilings and reductions in 
the use of milk solids and limitations 
on. the use of other ingredients. 

From congressional circles came posi- 
tive evidences of dissatisfaction, and the 
new Congress undoubtedly will inquire 
into the flour and bread price situation 
with a view to checking every phase so 
that neither the producer, distributor 
nor ultimate consumer may be penalized. 

Senator Reed, of Kansas, who has been 
the most vocal protestant of OPA and 
Department of Agriculture activities on 
wheat and flour, stated that the OPA- 
Agriculture joint actions appeared to 
him as a “delayed and apparently reluc- 
tant move” to comply with the law rela- 
tive to fixing ceilings on agricultural 
commodities. He added the step was 
taken after “two months of vigorous 
and vehement protest from farm state 
representatives in Congress.” 

Representative Hope of Kansas said 
that he had not studied the order thor- 
oughly, but added, “I am _ extremely 
doubtful, however, that this will be the 
final solution to the matter. I am not 
certain as yet whether it takes the 
‘squeeze’ off the millers and puts it on 
the bakers.” 

There was a strong indication today 
from OPA sources that the flour prices 


are to stand unchanged until a fair 
trial can be given to them. Any in- 
equities which may develop will then 
be considered in the form of amend- 
ments. The impression was gained that 
OPA believes that the Department of 
Agriculture has a method of providing 
prompt relief to millers who may be 
caught in any “squeeze” imposed by the 
flour ceilings. 

A suggestion was made in_ trade 
sources that if Commodity Credit Corp. 
would release about 10,000,000 bus of 
soft wheat which it is now holding on 
loan, the price squeeze in states where 
millers are undergoing losses would be 
removed, and the scarcity of this type 
of wheat in other sections would be sup- 
plied. 

Meanwhile John K. Westberg, price 
administrator of the food division of 
OPA, promised ABA President Ward 
that the flour-bread price relationship 
would be studied further after a trial 
of the present ceilings was given. 

President Ward on Dec. 30, in a mes- 
sage to Administrator Henderson, took 
exception to the “unwarranted assump- 
tion” in the OPA press release to the 
effect that the higher flour price ceilings 
“should not necessitate an increase in 
the present retail bread prices because 
the higher flour costs, it is estimated, 
will be completely offset by simultane- 
ously introduced savings” under the ag- 
ricultural department’s Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 1. 

In his reply Mr. Westberg said: 
“OPA’s computation was based on the 
recent study by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of bakery profits, costs and sav- 
ings under the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s order. After the baking industry 
has begun to have operating experience 
with new flour ceilings and the new 
order we will look again at price rela- 
tionships.” 

Reference to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s study of bread prices was in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Com- 
mission which was presented to Con- 
gress Jan. 6. Commenting on this study, 
which was made a year ago, and brought 








Simpler Flour Packages Planned 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—Simplification of flour package sizes, which has 
been under study in War Production Board circles for the past two months, will 


shortly be d to b 





e effective on Jan. 18. Extension until this date was 


authorized Jan. 4 by the WPB in its conservation order No. 221 relating to textile 


bags. 


The new sizes are expected to follow the army and Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration requirements of 100-lb bags for military uses and AMA purchases on the 
basis of a 200-lb barrel packed in 100-lb cottons, with a reduction in the number of 
smaller sizes for paper and textile containers. 











up to date more recently by the FTC 
probe of both the milling and baking in- 
dustries, the report said: 

“Believing the price of bread should 
be held at a minimum in the interest of 
the low income consumer, the Office of 
Price Administration requested the Com- 
mission to make a study of the bread- 
baking industry and to inquire particu- 
larly into consignment sale of bread by 
bakers to retailers and the possibility 
of eliminating the practice. The report 
on the results of this inquiry covered 
the industry’s size, growth and degree 
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AAA Urges Farmers 
to Sell Wheat at 


New Price Levels 


Pointing out that OPA’s permanent 
flour price ceilings, effective Jan. 4, re- 
flect an automatic ceiling’on wheat prices 
of 95% of present parity for soft red 
winter wheat and 89% for all other 
classes of wheat, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has asked state 
agricultural conservation committees to 
point out to farmers that loan wheat may 
now be marketed at a substantial profit. 

“The permanent ceilings,” the AAA 
says, “afford producers ‘an opportunity 
to market all of their resealed 1941 farm- 
stored wheat at a substantial profit and, 
in addition, most producers will be able 
to dispose of wheat from the 1942 crop, 
both farm-stored and warehouse-stored 
at prices in excess of the 1942 loan values, 
plus accrued carrying charges. Undoubt- 
edly producers will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to move their farm-stored wheat 
now, thus avoiding the extremely tight 
storage situation that will prevail by 
spring.” 

With crop outlook good and stocks 
heavy, if all producers wait until ma- 
turity date of outstanding notes with 
the idea of delivering to the CCC, “they 
are likely to run into difficulties because 
of lack of warehouse space,” the AAA 
declares. “It is even likely that the 
corporation will be unable to find ele- 
vator space in the spring for delivery of 
any sizable quantity of farm-stored 
wheat. In view of the tight storage sit- 
uation and favorable crop prospects, it 
is expected that every farmer with wheat 
under loan will take advantage of these 
prices to liquidate his loan and make 
storage space available for the new 
crop,” the letter concludes. — 


¥ ¥ 


Chicago Sales So 
Far Prove Light 


Cuicaco, Irt.—Although the trade had 
been anxiously awaiting the new flour 
price ceiling order and a large volume 
of flour business had been anticipated, 
only scattered and small buying was re- 
ported the first two days of this week. 
Brokers and mill representatives have 
received prices on bread flours, but 
only a few mills are quoting soft wheat 
flour. Bread flour prices in the main are 


close to the ceiling, and most buyers are - 


only asking for information. Only a 


small amount of business was done. 


of concentration; regulations during the 
first world war; production cost ac- 
counting and uneconomic distribution 
practices; costs, prices, profits, sales and 
stale returns for the 60 bread-baking 
companies covered and summaries of 
their financial condition and operating 
results for the years 1936-41; total cost 
of baking and wrapping white household 
bread, showing in detail the costs of the 
principal ingredients and cost of direct 
labor, indirect labor, production over- 
head, and wrapping materials, and pro- 
duction and distribution statistics.” 
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Soft Wheat Mills 
Find New Ceilings 
No Help to Them 


“Terrible” is the word used by soft 
wheat millers to describe the flour price 
ceilings for soft wheat bakery and cake 
flours, issued by the OPA Jan. 2. In 
most cases the ceiling prices are no 
higher than the millers’ individual ceil- 
ings were during the base period of the 
temporary price curbs, Sept. 28-Oct. 2, 
and almost all soft wheat mills still 
are not able to sell flour. 

Apparently the OPA in setting the 
permanent ceilings took no account of 
an average advance of 1l5c bu in soft 
wheat prices between the base period 
and the present time. As a result, mill- 
ers are unable to get wheat at a price 
at which they can sell. 

A flour price ceiling 50@75c higher 
than the latest levels set by the OPA 
would be necessary to adjust prices to 
a realistic basis, millers declare. Soft 
wheat mills are protesting strongly to 
the OPA pointing out that their predica- 
ment is no better than it was before. 

Millers are bitter over the government 
action with regard to wheat. When the 
short crop this year left central states 
soft wheat millers in many sections with 
little or no free wheat to purchase the 
Commodity Credit Corp. “made a lot 
of promises,” millers say, to make some 
soft wheat available from CCC stocks, 
but the promise has proved a disappoint- 
ment since apparently the CCC has no 
substantial amounts of wheat of this 
variety. About the only alternative is 
the purchase of Pacific Coast wheat. 

Millers don’t expect any relief from 
the CCC in the way of wheat, and de- 
clare that only a higher flour price ceil- 
ing will allow many of them to stay in 
business for the rest of the crop year. 
Some mills have purchased a little Pa- 








MINUTE OF SILENCE 

Beginning this week, and to be con- 
tinued until the close of the war, at 
1l a. m. each day trading will cease on 
the floor of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce for one minute, and all 
present will face the flag and stand at 
attention. This action was taken by 

the directors of the exchange, at the 

suggestion of the Chamber of Com- 
. merce Legion Post. 
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cific Coast wheat, but nothing substan- 
tial. 

Soft wheat millers declare they can- 
not understand how the OPA could have 
promulgated the soft wheat flour ceil- 
ings that it did. Meanwhile, sales of soft 
wheat flours remain at a low ebb. 
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Spring Wheat Shows 
Upward Tendency 
as Sales Resumed 


Spring wheat millers reported a good 
volume of business as sales were re- 
sumed under the new price ceilings this 
week, but the total was disappointing 
to some who had expected a record rush 
to buy. 

While present prices allow millers to 
make sales, the wheat market has shown 
a strong trend, and there is not much 
leeway in present flour ceilings for wheat 
advances. On the first day of operation 
under the new ceiling cash wheat prices 
advanced 17,@2%,c bu, but protein pre- 
miums on the 15% and higher protein 
varieties were off Ic, influenced by the 
fact that this class of wheat had reached 
the theoretical level which reflected the 
full flour price ceiling. Should this up- 
ward tendency continue, the market 
might again become deadlocked at the 
new level in the same way as before. 

On the second day of the new ceiling, 
wheat advanced further and toward the 
end of the day high gluten flours were 
stymied by the ceiling. Millers expressed 
the fear that within a few days, sales 
would become impossible again. 

Consequently, millers and grain men 
are watching the volume of country sales 
of wheat closely, hoping that the higher 
price level will draw out more free 
wheat. There was some pickup in wheat 
receipts, but nothing that could be inter- 
preted as a selling movement as yet. 

Most flour sales were made close to 
the ceiling prices, so there is not much 
room for advances. 


¥ ¥ 


S. W. Millers Sell 
But Watch Wheat 
Movement Closely 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Aware of the pos- 
sibility that wheat again can crowd 
flour off the market by pressing up 
against the new ceilings, flour buyers 
are showing their willingness to buy 
at the new basis or very close to it. 
Millers, figuring that the cost of the 
mill mix already is at ceiling levels, 
cannot see where the wheat market can 
advance very much before they again 
would be thrown into the uncomfortable 
position of not being able to offer flour. 

As the result, sales were rather heavy 
by flour millers in the Southwest as the 
week started. Buyers in many cases 
were in need of the flour and even those 
who have some under contract are found 
often to be in the mood to buy more. 

Meanwhile, the wheat market was no 
more than steady as plenty of wheat 
appeared on the market to satisfy the 
buying that resulted from the moderate- 
ly large flour bookings. Suggestions to 
the farmers by the AAA to liquidate 
their 1940 and 1941 wheat, a feeling 
on the part of many that wheat will 
not be “allowed” to advance much more 
and release of the trickle of wheat that 
was dammed up by flour ceilings the 





last few weeks all contributed to the 
heavy side of the wheat market. 

Milling wheat at Kansas City Jan. 4 
was costing $1.37@1.88 bu, and the mill- 
feed values were remaining at about 
$35.50@36 for an average of bran and 
shorts. Figuring that the CCC will, as 
announced, stabilize millfeed to reduce 
the hazard there, millers find that the 
price of $6.28, cotton 98’s, for under 
13% protein bakery flour, allowed them 
to sell but would begin to pinch even 
with a small advance in their milling 
wheat price. 

Flour price ceilings for Texas are not 
satisfactory, being below the level at 
which business can be done. Apparent- 
ly some adjustment will have to be made 
for this area, which together with the soft 
wheat sections are no better off than 
before. 
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MILLFEED FLOOR MAY 
BRING COMPLICATIONS 


Difficulties in Operating Plan Smoothly 
Are Foreseen by Millers 
and Handlers 





A great deal of discussion about the 
ways and means which will be used to 
maintain a floor under millfeed, as sug- 
gested in the Dec. 30 flour price ruling, 
is going on among flour millers, feed 
manufacturers and the distributing 
trade. Aware of the very serious trou- 
ble which could follow if the CCC were 
to support the market by purchasing 
millfeed at the floor or pay millers stor- 
age charges to keep it until buyers 
came into the market, those who under- 
stand the millfeed market are at a loss 
to determine how it could be operated 
smoothly and effectively. 

If feed were to hit the floor and not 
move out of the mills for a week or 10 
days, most flour mills in the country 
would be forced to close up until de- 
mand caught up to supply. Few mills 
have storage room for more than a few 
days’ millfeed output. 

A subsidy arrangement, whereby mill- 
ers would be paid the difference between 
the selling price and the floor if the 
market fell below that price, is consid- 
ered dangerous because of the effect it 
would have on both buyer and seller. 
Conceivably the miller would have little 
interest in the feed market at or below 
the floor and would or could dump his 
feed on the market indiscriminately, and 
if it fell sharply the government would 
pay the difference. 

With the feed wheat program allowing 
the purchase of wheat for feed under 
the $35 suggested as the feed floor, with 
millfeed production already increased by 
manufacture of alcomeal by flour millers, 
and with grains plentiful, the feed in- 
dustry can see where the CCC can in- 
volve itself in a mounting problem once 
they take over the price stabilization of 
millfeed. 
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MEMPHIS EXCHANGE OFFICE 
HOLDERS ARE RENOMINATED 
Mempuis, Tenn.—Having received all 
the votes in the nominating primary of 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange, Harry 
B. McCoy, of Humphreys-Godwin & Co., 
cottonseed products dealers, will serve 
another year as president of the organi- 
ization. Ferd Heckle, of Heckle Bros., 
feed and grain brokers, was renominated 
for vice president. 
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A FAIR PROGRAM 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 296, promulgated by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration last Saturday to fix over-all maximum prices on wheat flour and related 
products in dollars and cents at every point in the country, deserves special recognition 
as a direct and comparatively simple solution of a problem which has seriously dis- 
turbed millers, bakers and the distributing trades in the several weeks since emergency 
individual price ceilings were established. 

This statement applies to the mechanism adopted and to the obvious effort to make 
the ceilings broadly fair and equitable, and should not be interpreted as in any sense 
forecasting that the effects upon the bread industries and distribution of their products 
will be either good or ill. Any ceilings and any regulations, in that they inevitably in- 
terfere with normal price influences and the normal flow of materials and their 
oroducts, are bound to be unwelcome to industry. 

Yet, in this particular case and without as yet considering the difficulties which 
later may arise, the regulations as they stand are in such form that the normal sale 
and delivery of the products of flour mills can, indeed already have been, fully re- 
sumed; and the danger of bread shortages anywhere in the country definitely ended. 

The two principal weaknesses in the program as announced are the added difficul- 
ties imposed upon the baking industry by a fairly substantial advance in the cost of 
its chief ingredient, and the circumstance that a sharp decline in millfeed prices would 
recreate in milling the condition from which industry just has been rescued. In the 
case of bakery flour costs, it is assumed that newly effected economies will largely 
overcome the increased cost of flour—an assumption likely to prove wide of the fact. 

As to millfeed prices as they affect the practicability of flour ceiling prices, the 
statement is made that the task of maintaining feed ceilings at approximately the pres- 
ent basis has been assigned to the Commodity Credit Corporation, which has not yet 
announced its procedure. 
plans of (1) buying and storing feeds in case of need to maintain present prices, 
(2) subsidizing millers should they be compelled to sell their feeds at less than cur- 
rent levels, or (3) raise the price of “feeding wheat,’ which just now is the chief 
competitor of millfeeds. 

A third danger which may even be within the range of a probability is that wheat 
prices will continue to advance until millers again are squeezed in the same manner 
as in the past several weeks. Many soft wheat millers already are face-to-face with 
that situation as far as bakery and cake flour sales are concerned, and millers in other 
sections are not far away from it. Fortunately, the machinery provided in the regu- 
lation seems to be adequate to permit price adjustments in order to meet these 
difficulties as they arise. 

Whatever may develop in these several connections, or whatever new difficulties 
may present themselves for solution, it is fair to say that a fair and equitable pro- 
gram has been devised and that it should be possible from this start to make changes 
from time to time in details as need may arise. 


It is understood to have under consideration alternative 








JOBBERS INCLUDED IN SUGGESTED 
MILLFEED FLOOR CONTROL PLAN 


Proposal Made That Jobbers Take Feed From Mills at Floor 
Price, With Protection Against Market Loss From 
CCC if Selling Effort Failed 


An interesting plan has been suggest- 
ed by 4 group of millfeed jobbers under 
which the feed trade might be able to co- 
operate ‘effectively with the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in maintaining a floor un- 
der millfeed prices to enable millers to 
continue to operate under the newly 
established flour price ceilings. 

The essence of the plan is that recog- 
nized feed jobbers should enter into 
specific contracts with the CCC, whereby 
the latter would agree to protect them 
against market loss on millfeed bought 
by the jobbers from millers at the floor 
price. Jobbers operating under the plan 
would exercise their best efforts to re- 
sell in the trade their purchases from 
millers. In the event of their inability 
to do so they would have the privilege 
of turning their contracts over to the 
CCC at the floor price, and would be 
paid 25¢ ton plus their costs, exclusive 
ef buying and selling expenses. The 


CCC would then take over the contracts 
and the resulting accumulated stocks. 
Thereafter, co-operating jobbers would 
be paid a brokerage of 25c ton on sales 
made by them for delivery from CCC 
stocks. 

Proposers of the plan point out that 
feed handlers obviously could do a much 
better job of distributing feeds in nor- 
mal channels at or near the floor price 
than could any government agency. 

The CCC could render important aid 
in protecting millfeed prices by placing 
restraints on the sale of feeding wheat, 
especially to processors. 

It is reported that the plan outlined 
in the foregoing has been discussed in- 
formally with officials of the CCC, who 
are believed to be looking for any de- 
vice to protect millfeed floors without 
outright price support through direct 
buying from mills or subsidizing millers 
against price declines below the floor. 
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OWI to Tie Up Nutrition 
and Food Rationing Plans 


Wasurnoron, D. C.—The recent Elmer 
Davis-Claude Wickard broadcast was 
merely the curtain raiser to a series of 
co-operative actions by the Office of War 
Information and the Food Administra- 
tion. In fact, every other agency of 
the federal government concerned with 
food will sooner or later come to the 
OWI for assistance in molding public 
opinion toward accepting rationing of 
many items of food. 

Bread and flour are not now in the 
picture as possible candidates for ration- 
ing, although bakery sweet goods, in- 
stead of being rationed, may be totally 
eliminated through shortages and mili- 
tary and lend-lease need for sugar, short- 
ening and dairy products. 

The Office of War Information has 
a campaign division which already has 
practically taken over the national nu- 
trition job from the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. OWI is 
now working on an ambitious program 
covering the press, radio and films, as 
well as co-operation with advertising 
agencies and interested food processors, 
toward “educating” the public into eat- 
ing nutritious foods, some of which are 
too scarce to be available for quantity 
consumption, at least by the nonmilitary 
segment of the American population. 

In fact, the civilian population, it now 
appears, will have to take a back seat 
in the feeding program being outlined by 
the War agencies. With Secretary Wickard 
being committed to first taking care of 
the military and United Nations’ needs, 
and parceling out the balance of the 
nation’s bread basket to members of the 
population—other than war workers— 
who must be subordinated to keeping 
the production and the battle lines going 
at top speed, the Office of War Infor- 
mation will more and more be called 
upon to perform the necessary publicity 
and promotional functions which are 
required. 

Present agencies in the government 
which are not energetically measuring 
up to the new approach in mass propa- 
ganda—such as the Consumers’ Counsel 
Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture—are to be allowed to lose their 
heads or entirely fold up. In_ fact, 
Donald E. Montgomery, sponsor of the 
anaemically edited Consumers’ Guide, 
and for 12 years an apostle of whole 
wheat bread, is the first casualty in this 
category of federally paid workers. 

Montgomery’s resignation was an- 
nounced by himself in his department’s 
regular weekly broadcast, entitled “Con- 
sumer ‘Time,” in which he told all his 
listeners he was getting out because 
his division “has been excluded from any 
part of the responsibility with respect 
to how much food shall be reserved for 
the civilian population” in the new War 
Food Administration. »Wickard’s press 
department was inclined at first to let 
the Montgomery protest go without 
answer, but later the department issued 
this brief statement: 

“In accepting the resignation, Roy F. 
Hendrickson, director of food distribu- 
tion, said he planned within a few days 
to choose Mr. Montgomery’s successor 
and added that Secretary Wickard had 


directed him to greatly strengthen and 
expand consumer work.” 

In his letter of resignation, Mr. Mont- 
gomery complainingly said: “This (the 
new food administration) should give the 
Consumers’ Counsel Division, after its 
years of effort, under some difficulty, 
to represent American consumers in ag- 
ricultural policy, its first opportunity 
to do an effective job in their behalf.” 

But it had been excluded, he said, 
adding, “Your decision to establish defi- 
nite consumer responsibilities in another 
division provides at least a precise ter- 
mination to this unsatisfactory situa- 
tion.” 

In reply Mr. Hendrickson accepted 
the resignation and added, “No final 
decision has been made on the place 
of the Consumers’ Counsel organization 
in the new Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration setup. Now that we have a 
clear responsibility for determining civil- 
ian requirements—and for fighting for 
them—we must establish a strong branch 
on civilian supply. 

“Appropriate units of the Consum- 
ers’ Counsel unit should be integrated 
with it to give the department stronger, 
better staffed consumer work than ever 
before with a set of program objectives 
on which we must not fail.” 

Mr. Montgomery entered federal serv- 
ice 12 years ago after administering 
Wisconsin’s fair trade law, the legal 
parent of the NRA. He went to the 


Department of Agriculture from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the Public 
Health Service; M. L. Wilson, of agri- 
culture’s extension service, and Dr. Helen 
S. Mitchell, principal nutritionist of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service, will continue nominally to head 
up the national nutrition campaign for 
the government, but the actual work will 
be in charge of two skilled promotionists 
—Ken Dyke and Drew Dudley—who 
head up the OWI campaign division. 
These two men have a staff of writers 
who already have done the spade work 
of public information in most of the 
government’s conservation and rationing 
plans, and are all set to go to the front 
in making Americans acquainted with 
the nutritional values of what foods will 
be available after the war needs are met. 
The Dyke-Dudley duo, however, will only 
be concerned with the national cam- 
paign of enlightenment. The local and 
state nutrition committees will be looked 
to to carry on food shows, demonstra- 
tions, etc., to acquaint the housewives of 
the nation with details of the prepara- 
tion of meals. Similarly large retail and 
wholesale food merchants, as well as 
processors, will be expected to ballyhoo 
their own products through these local 
displays, and to attempt to inform the 
family heads on how they can best util- 
ize what foods are available to maintain 
the proper nutritional levels. 





AMA PRACTICES IN HANDLING 
EXPORTS TO PUERTO RICO HIT 


—_—<>—— 
Banning of Trade Names on Flour and Other Products Criticized 
-—Experiment Feared as Pattern for United 
States Markets 


There is no good reason for the ban- 
ning of brand names on exports to 
Puerto Rico, according to Representa- 
tive Emmanuel Celler, of New York, who 
in an address before the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York re- 
cently gave assurances of an investiga- 
tion into practices of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. 

The association met to consider trade 
problems growing out of methods used 
by the AMA and the Department of In- 
terior in supplying Puerto Rico with 
necessities. The AMA practice of ban- 
ning brand names on flour, soap and 
other commodities exported under AMA 
regulations has been cited as an experi- 
ment for the possible abolition of trade 
names in other markets and possibly in 
the United States. 

Assailing the entire administration of 
exports to Puerto Rico, A. E. Blackstone, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., declared 
that “among those who have been ex- 
porting to Puerto Rico, the general 
opinion seems to be that the Puerto 
Rican problem is essentially and simply 
a shipping problem. It was a shipping 
problem to begin with. However, new 
and unnecessary elements have been in- 
jected, making it more complex than 
transportation alone.” 


The policy of the AMA, according to 
Mr. Blackstone, has had the following 
undesirable results: 

First, regular importers and distribu- 
tors in Puerto Rico suffer dislocation 
of their business. 

Second, many of them are accustomed 
to credit terms and are not able to 
work on cash terms, thus making for 
maldistribution of available supplies. 

Third, introduction of new goods with 
which the market is not familiar and 
which is unsuitable to the market and 
unsalable in it, is occupying cargo space 
allocated. 

Speaking on the situation in flour ex- 
ports, L. G. Coveney, export manager 
of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stated “the 
flour mills were given to understand by 
the AMA that the reason the government 
took over the flour business was because 
private business could not handle it un- 
der emergency conditions. However, in 
the last few days of November a steam- 
ship company did offer flour mills space 
on a ship with the explanation that the 
AMA could not secure stocks in suffi- 
cient time. It is a fact that consider- 
able private flour was loaded on that 
ship, and this would appear to refute 
the statement of government officials to 
the effect that private business could 
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not handle the trade under emergency 
conditions. 

“The AMA,” Mr. Coveney. continued, 
“is supplying flour of standard govern- 
ment type to Puerto Rico, no brands 
or mill names being shown on the sacks. 
In normal times Puerto Rico uses many 
different grades of flour; the consumers 
know well the formulas they must use 
with these familiar brands. Their ex- 
perience with the flour shipped by the 
government according to our information 
has been unfortunate. . . . The Puerto 
Rican flour mill agents state that con- 
sumers in Puerto Rico would prefer to 
continue to purchase the brands which 
they have used in the past and in which 
they have come to have confidence. 

“The only reason Puerto Rican con- 
sumers cannot be supplied with the 
brands and qualities which they wish to 
purchase is because the AMA reserves 
the restricted space for its own ship- 
ments. The milling industry believes 
that the shipping space available for 
wheat flour ought to be filled with flour 
that the Puerto Rican customers want 
to buy.” 

In his remarks, B. W. Thoron, director 
of the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions, Department of Interior, 
pointed out that the reduction in ton- 
nage for Puerto Rico was due to the 
“exigencies of war. . . . This is a total 
war,” he continued. “If we lose it neither 
you nor I need worry about commercial 
profits, trade-marked brands or usual 
channels of trade—all will be gone. If in 
winning it some disruption of usual 
habits is necessary, we should not com- 
plain too much.” 

He compared the supply problem of 
Puerto Rico with that of Hawaii, which, 
he said, “is under the control of the 
commanding general and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has no part in it. I 
heard the complaints of merchants there 
that the system which some associations 
like yours are urging that we adopt for 
Puerto Rico was ruining them.” 

The maintenance of a “minimum food 
supply is so vital that it cannot be left 
to chance if it can be humanly avoided,” 
Mr. Thoron declared. After the rapid 
deterioration of the shipping situation 
last spring it became impossible to de- 
velop stockpiles of foodstuffs, he ex- 
plained, and centralized control of ship- 
ping in the Department of the Interior 
became necessary. 

“With the decrease in visible supplies 
prices began to skyrocket. Difficulty of 
obtaining supplies on the mainland, cost 
of storage awaiting shipment, demurrage 
charges, high insurance, all furnished 
reasons to demand higher price ceilings. 
Stabilization became imperative. Only 
through central purchasing could this 
be accomplished,” Mr. Thoron declared. 
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PITTSBURGH BAKERY OF 
KROGER FIRM FLOODED 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Flood waters have 
receded near Pittsburgh after reaching 
a crest of 36.6 feet. Only one bakery, 
that of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., was put out of commission due to 
high water. The plant is located close 
to the Allegheny River. Ward Baking 


Co. furnished them with bread in the 
interim. The Joseph Horne Department 
Store, which operates a bakery, was 
forced to close, but the loss was negli- 
gible, due to its elaborate flood protec- 
tion system. 
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FEED MIXERS ASKED 
TO OPA CONFERENCE 


Ceiling Prices on Mixed Feeds Will Be 
Discussed With Industry 
on Jan. 8 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has called a con- 
ference with feed manufacturers in Wash- 
ington on Jan. 8 to discuss a plan to set 
ceiling prices on mixed “feeds. Various 
trade associations and companies through- 
out the country have been asked to send 
representatives to the meeting. 

Mixed feeds specifically were excepted 
when the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation was published last April. The 
OPA since that time has spent consider- 
able time attempting to find a practical 
method of applying ceilings to those 
products. The chief difficulty is that, 
although many of the ingredients used 
in mixed feeds are under ceilings, grains 
are not, nor is linseed meal. 

John K. Westberg, OPA price execu- 
tive, said in a speech in Des Moines early 
in December that he did not see how a 
ceiling could be placed on mixed feed 
unless a ceiling first was placed on corn. 
Whether or not a solution to this prob- 
lem has been worked out has not been 
announced, 

v ¥ 
Linseed Meal Conference 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—Producers and 
leading jobbers of linseed oil meal have 
been asked by the OPA to attend a 
conference at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, at 10 a.m., Jan. 14, to discuss pro- 
posed price maximums for linseed meal 
and cake. 
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LEE MARSHALL IS NOT 
RETIRING FROM BAKING 


A press release from the office of the 
Continental Baking Co. a fortnight ago, 
officially announcing the resignation of 
M. Lee Marshall as president and elec- 
tion of Raymond K. Stritzinger to fill 
the vacancy, was rather widely inter- 
preted as meaning Mr. Marshall’s retire- 
ment from active business to devote his 
whole time to the task of food consultant 
to Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production, Board. 

Mr. Marshall asks that this impression 
be corrected. He continues in the ca- 
pacity of chairman of the Continental’s 
board of directors and chief executive 
officer of the corporation. 

Mr. Marshall explains that his Wash- 
ington duties require only a part of 
his time and that he has no intention 
whatever of retiring from the baking 
field. He expresses, however, his appre- 
ciation of letters from friends conveying 
their regrets over what they interpreted 
to be his intention to retire. 
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FORMER PROMINENT MILLER 
DIES IN MINNESOTA AT- 87 


C. S. Christensen, Sr., a former promi- 
nent southern Minnesota miller, died 
Dec. 28 at his home in Madelia, Minn., 
where he had been a resident for over 
50 years. Born in Norway, Mr. Christen- 
Sen came to this country with his par- 
ents, who settled in Waseca, Minn. He 





was handy with tools and became pro- 
ficient as a millwright, working for Ev- 
In 1892, 


erett, Aughenbaugh & Co. 


with Charles S. Mitchell, he purchased 
the 50-bbl mill at Madelia. 

In 1900, Mr.-Christensen became sole 
owner of the Madelia mill, which, under 
his management, was gradually increased 
in capacity to 2,000 bbls. At the same 
time, the C. S. Christensen Co. operated 
a line of country elevators. The mill 
was later sold to the late B. B. Sheffield, 
and has since been dismantled. 

Mr. Christensen, who was 87 years of 
age, is survived by five children, one of 
whom, C. S. Christensen, Jr., is the rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
of New Ulm, in eastern Minnesota, with 
headquarters in Madelia. 
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COMMITTEE SELECTED TO 
SPUR BURLAP COLLECTION 


New York, N. Y.—An executive com- 
mittee representing the burlap, heavy 
cotton and canvas goods industry has 
been selected to stimulate the collection 
of scrap metals, rubber, cloth and paper 
needed for war production. 

T. T. Hazlewood, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
was selected chairman of the committee 
which will visit plants personally to 
make certain that arrangements have 
been made to carry out the scrap drive 
in every detail within the individual 
buildings and that reports of scrap 
sales are filed monthly with the WPB 
according to government regulations. 

Others appointed to the committee in- 
clude: A. E. Shore, Young & Matzner, 
Inc; Sidney Band, American National 
Bag & Burlap Co; F. Wahler, Pulmosan 





Safety Equipment Co; I. Rachman, 
Knickerbocker Bag Co., Inc; F. J. 
Tremplon, C. R. Daniel, Inc; O. M. 


Lawson, Jacob Lawson Bag Co., and 
J. D. Wilson, Wilson Bag & Burlap Co., 
Inc. 

R. Merrill Decker, regional chief of 
the industrial salvage section of the 
WPB, recently reported that the salvage 
drive for the burlap, heavy cotton and 
canvas goods industry has been most 
productive, with every available bit of 
scrap collected. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN MEETING PLAN 

Denver, Coro.—The Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Association will hold a conven- 
tion early in 1943, according to present 
plans, Secretary Fred Linsenmaier has 
announced. The board of directors de- 
cided that a meeting of the association 
should not be held until after Jan 1, 
1943. No date has as yet been set for 
the convention. 


LOADING REQUIREMENTS 
CHANGED BY ODT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The ODT on 
Jan. 4 announced a ‘revision in the 


loading requirements for carload ship- 
grain and feed 





ments of various 
products. 

Under the new regulations, the 
amount of grain in sacks which may 
be included in mixed carload ship- 
ments of certain grain products has 
been increased from 6,000 to 20,030 
Ibs. The total weight of straight or 
mixed carload shipments of such 
grain products must be not less than 
60,000 Ibs. 

A minimum load of 60,000 Ibs is 
prescribed for shipments of manufac- © 
tured fertilizers. 

The order became effective Jan. 4. 
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MILK, SUGAR AND SHORTENING 
LIMITS TOO LOW, BAKERS SAY 


Ask Director of Food Distribution to Reconsider Their Original 
Recommendations for Higher Levels in White Pan Bread 
—No Time to Cut Nutritional Values, Says ABA 


WasHineton, D. C.—Bakers have 
asked the Director of Food Distribution, 
Roy F. Hendrickson, of the Department 
of Agriculture, for reconsideration of 
that part of Order No. 1 fixing limits 
for milk solids, shortening and sugar in 
bread. 

The maximum amounts of these ingre- 
dients which will be allowed under the 
order are too low and there are no mini- 
mums on shortening and sugar, Ralph 
D. Ward, president of the American 
Bakers Association, pointed out in a 
telegram to Mr. Hendrickson. 

“This is no time to lower the nutri- 
tional values of the staff of life,’ Mr. 
Ward declared. 

Food Distribution Order No. 1 allows 
not less than three or more than four 
parts of milk solids per 100 parts of 
flour in white pan bread and _ limits 
shortening to a maximum of two parts 
and sugar to a maximum of four parts 
per 100 parts of flour. 

In their recommendations to the Food 
Distribution Administration on Dec. 9, 
the baking industry war committee had 
suggested three to six parts of milk 
solids, two to four parts of shortening 
and three to six parts of sugar, and 
asked that an effort be made to allo- 
cate adequate materials to the baking 
industry to meet these standards. 

In asking that the bakers’ recommenda- 
tions be given new consideration, Mr. 
Ward said: 

“The responsibility of bread as_ the 
foundation of the diet should be recog- 
nized. Bread should not be changed, 


unless it be for the better. Because it is 
the food of the people, because it is 
universally consumed, because it is the 
means by which every member of the 
population can be assured his available 
share of the food values that are scarce, 
these food values should not be taken 
out of bread. With other foods becom- 
ing scarcer but with an abundance of 
wheat, the success or failure of the whole 
food plan depends upon keeping bread 
and other bakery products high in good- 
ness and palatability and high in the 
nutrition they provide.” 

It is probable that the higher limits 
of the bakers’ recommendations were 
not accepted by government authorities 
because of some uncertainty about fu- 
ture supplies of these commodities. In 
announcing Food Order No. 1, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard said: “Large 
quantities of shortening, milk and sugar 
are used in the commercial bread baking 
industry. We must conserve supplies 
of these important foods, and as a means 
to that end the quantity used in com- 
mercial bread baking is standardized.” 

Possibility that the maxirhum milk 
percentage might be raised to 6% was 
indicated by the secretary’s statement, 
which said: “In connection with the 
wheat situation at some future time the 
possibility of increasing the milk solids 
in the ordinary bread loaf to 6% will be 
thoroughly explored. If we can do this, 
the plentiful supply of wheat available 
will make certain that bread can be 
even more valuable as a part of the food 
program than it is today.” 





INCREASE IN ALCOMEAL OUTPUT 
EXPECTED AS MILLS GET START 


Interest General in Production of Distillers’ Granular Flour for 
War Alcohol—Only a Few Mills Actually Producing 
Yet—Idle Capacity Viewed 


Interest of flour millers in the produc- 
tion of “alcomeal,” the grits for distill- 
ers’ use in production of war alcohol, 
is strong, and it is expected that there 
will be a considerable conversion of po- 
tential flour milling capacity to the manu- 
facture af the product. 

Only a few mills in various sections 
are actually producing alcomeal as yet, 
but those few are running at a good rate 
on that product without interruption. 
More capacity will be devoted to this 
product as soon as each miller finds out~ 
lets large enough to make it worth while. 
Each miller must make his own connec- 
tions with interested distillers, as the 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s part in the 
arrangement is limited to providing the 
wheat under the specified conditions. 

Apparently idle units of multi-unit 
mills are and will be the first to be con- 
verted. Idle milling properties may later 
enter the picture, and it is already re- 
ported that some of these are being pre- 
pared for production. 

Some distillers appear to be slow in 
adopting the idea of using millers’ alco- 
meal instead of doing their own grind- 





ing, but in other instances the product 
has been used for some time and indica- 
tions are that they will use more granu- 
lar wheat flour. Complete conversion to 
the granular flour on the part of all dis- 
tillers is not likely. 

Several distillery plants in Kentucky, 
mostly those owned by the larger com- 
panies, are using the product or trying 
it out. A scattering of plants in Illi- 
nois, Indiana and on the eastern coast 
also is using it. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


ONE-DAY CONFERENCE OF 
SOUTHERN BAKERS, JAN. 7 


Artanta, Ga.—A southwide conference 
of the Southern Bakers Association will 
be held here at the Biltmore Hotel, Jan. 
7, to discuss the new government order 
issued to the industry, according to an- 
nouncement by D. Lee Hilton, Charlotte 
(N. C:) Bread Co., president of the 
Southern organization. A meeting of 
the board of governors of the associa- 
tion will be held on the morning of Jan. 
7, replacing the original date of Jan, 13. 
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FLOUR SALES PICK UP ON CEILING 
CHANGE FOLLOWING DULL WEEK 


Inquiries Pour Into Mill Offices Following Revision—Millers 
Hesitate to Go All Out for Business as Wheat 
Prices Advance 


The announcement of an adjustment 
in the flour price ceiling snapped, tem- 
porarily at least, the record dull period 
in sales offices. Inquiries are pouring 
in to mills as industrial flour users seek 
to replenish stocks that have been al- 

lowed to dwindle to dan- 
gerously low points. Many 
standing orders for flour 
are also being converted. 
However, the advancing 
wheat market is acting as 
a check, as millers hesitate 
to clog up their books with commitments 
unless they can obtain the necessary 
wheat at safe prices. 

Spring wheat mills last week were 
able to close only a few sales, but the 
flour price change brought in a rush 
of business and the sales figure for the 
period averaged 123% of capacity, com- 
pared with 60% in the previous week and 
62% in the corresponding period a year 
ago. The bulk of the business was from 
the bakery trade, although a sizable run 
of family sales was sandwiched in. 

Business in the Southwest was com- 
pletely checked until the price revision 
came through, but enough sales did 
appear to nudge the sales figure up to 
39% of capacity as against the 20% in 
the preceding week and 44% in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Millers are still 
very uncertain as to the full effect of the 
price regulation revision and _ hesitate 
in many instances to go all out after 
business. Many in the trade are in need 
of supplies and a substantial volume of 
sales appears to be in the offing. 

In the central states sales were com- 
pletely stymied last week. Family sales 
were fair and inquiries were numerous 
but the price squeeze was too complete 
to allow any business of importance. 
Excellent sales of family flour developed 
at Buffalo as offices were swamped with 
inquiries. Little developed in the bak- 
ing field. On the west coast the stale- 
mate in business continued pending a 


clarification of the price situation. 

The market for clears continues firm, 
with supplies scarce and in active de- 
mand. 

The Southwest reports a lively export 
demand. Other centers find only a rou- 
tine run of business. 

Flour production remained about un- 
changed last week with total output of 


the mills reporting to THe Nortuwest- 
ERN Mituer, accounting for about 65% 
of the nation’s production, amounting 
to 1,395,147 bbls, compared with 1,400,- 
195 in the preceding week and 1,237,662 
in the similar period a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 1,097,434 bbls 
and three years ago 1,139,643. Losses 
in output were as follows: Southwest 
9,000 bbls, Buffalo 27,000, western divi- 
sion of the Central West 8,000 and the 
North Pacific Coast 4,000. The North- 
west milled 31,000 bbls more, eastern divi- 
sion of the Central West 10,000 and the 
Southeast 3,000. Complete details of 
production by the various sections can 
be found in the table on the opposite 
page. 





FEED MARKETS REMAIN STRONG WITH 
MOST PRICES NEAR CEILING 


—— 
Wheat Feeds Only Item in Which Free Trading Is Taking Place 
—CCC Order Limits Meal Sales—Index Number 
Unchanged 


Wheat feeds again are about the only 
item in the feed list in which free trad- 
ing is taking place. Processors con- 
tinue in an oversold position on such 
items as linseed meal, soybean meal, 
gluten feed and meal, packing house 
products, etc. and 
the current large 
production of. these 
feeds goes entirely 
on previous orders. 
The Commodity 
Credit Corp. in an effort to relieve the 
shortage of oil meals has issued an 
order, effective Dec. 24, which limits 
the quantity of linseed meal, soybean 
meal, cottonseed meal and peanut meal 
that any person may purchase or have 
in stock to a 15-day supply, based on 
his current method and rate of operation. 
This restriction expires on Feb, 28, 1943. 
Wheat millfeeds are in ample supply to 
take care of the limited demand which 
prevails during’ the holiday season. 
Prices on near-by shipments are slightly 
easier but the deferred deliveries are 
held close to ceiling levels. With most 
prices of feedstuffs nominal at or near 
ceiling levels, the index number is not 











Flour Output Continues Gain 


With every section but the Southeast reporting marked increases in output dur- 
ing December, flour production for the United States is rapidly climbing to near- 
record proportions. In December total output of the mills reporting to THe NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER, representing 65% of the nation’s production, amounted to 6,877,257 
bbls, compared with 6,235,991 in the preceding month and 5,961,077 in the correspond- 


ing period a year ago. 
ago 5,234,571. 


Two years ago the figure was 5,393,077 bbls and three years 
Compared with the month previous, the Northwest in December 


milled 182,000 bbls more, Southwest 218,030, Buffalo 120,000, eastern division of the 
central west 24,000, western division of the central west 13,000 and the North Pacific 


Coast 93,000. 


In the Southeast a 9,000-bbl drop was recorded. Details by sections 


for the past several years are presented in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





Previous December. 
* December, 1942 month 1941 1940 1939 
PEPE 8 knee ccccecntebuccens *1,675,762 1,493,575 1,424,796 1,075,588 1,102,544 
a ey Tr 2,664,761 2,446,338 2,326,165 2,000,261 1,954,873 
BOUND coe cvnccedececcscce esece 962,065 842,936 927.963 $23,335 683,904 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 592,616 568,279 513,977 502,099 543,740 
Western Division .......... 297,475 284,065 247,224 243,198 281,014 
POIORNE. cnc sncccesceccscccess *105,191 114,587 38,953 125,559 132,457 
North Pacific Coast ............ 579,387 486,211 481,999 623,047 536,039 
BOCAS wcccccccccvscscccscces 6,877,257 6,235,991 5,961,077 5,393,077 5,234,571 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTS? 


December, 1942 
470,926 
tNine mills. 


November, 1942 
427,445 


December, 1941 
268,263 


materially changed and was calculated 
at 173.5 compared with 173.4 for the 
previous week and 158.8 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The holidays reduced milling operations 
materially and the output of millfeeds, 
based on flour production at the prin- 
cipal milling centers, totaled only about 
82,500 tons compared with 92,100 tons 
for the previous week and approximate- 
ly 70,000 tons for the corresponding 
week last year. The wheat feed market 
at Minneapolis has eased a little since 
demand during the holiday season is 
not particularly brisk. Quotations for 
prompt shipments are dropping back 
somewhat, but wheat feeds for deferred 
deliveries are held close to the ceiling 
price. 

Millfeeds are holding fairly steady at 
Chicago but showed some weakness at 
the close of last week for immediate de- 
livery. Offerings for immediate and 
prompt shipment are ample but limited 
for anything beyond. 

The usual holiday dullness, together 
with some abatement in .demand for 
spot millfeed, has eased prices at Kansas 
City. Offerings are not large but appear 
more liberal as compared with the quieter 
demand which prevails. 

The wheat feed situation at Buffalo 
also is slightly easier as resellers offer 
supplies more liberally. Mills, on the 
other hand, are still well sold up and out 
of the market. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUBSOIL MOISTURE IN 
TEXAS REPORTED AS GOOD 


The subsoil moisture in Texas wheat 
fields is in most instances very good with 
as much as 40 to 60 inches of moist 
ground under the surface. The more or 
less dry surface of the wheat fields in 
early December has been alleviated in 
most areas, and the moisture condition 
is very satisfactory at the present time. 

Although the subsoil moisture penetra- 
tion is not as deep as a year ago, there 
is in most all cases sufficient subsoil 
moisture for all normal requirements for 
the next wheat crop. Average rainfall 
from here on to harvest will guarantee 
ample moisture for the 1943 crop, ob- 
servers state. 





January 6, 1943 


KANSAS CITY FEED 
FUTURES ARE STEADY 


Plenty of Cash Feed Available—Price 
Range Irregular at St. Louis— 
Demand Fair 


Feed futures are steady in Kansas 
City, and the price floor has become the 
topic of conversation and buyers are 
interested at or near that basis. How- 
ever, plenty of, cash feed is available 
and the market shows no definite trend. 
Liquidation of fu- 
tures contracts is 
blamed on the fact 
that its value will be 
narrowed sharply 
and volume undoubt- 
edly reduced by the narrow range of 
$1.50 in which it will have to operate if 
the new CCC support program is worked 
out and followed. 

At St. Louis the millfeed futures price 
range is irregular to higher, with de- 
mand at best only fair. Traders are 
hesitant with the announcement of the 
new ruling, putting a floor price on mill- 
feed, resulting in small volume of busi- 
ness. There has been a delivery of 
January bran and gray shorts, also 
spreading operations of March and Janu- 
ary bran. Gray shorts price range is 
steady with tle exception of current 
month which is 25¢ higher. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 4: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
PMT TT Tree 37.75 38.40 38.60 
66 ae o%saee 38.25 38.65 38.75 
PPP UE TTT 38.25 39.00 38.90 
BOP ccvcccesesess 38.25 38.75 38.90 
Se decd sdacneneee 38.25 38.40 38.90 
+ UNE UT PUTT TES 38.25 37.75 38.90 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 4: 


Bran Shorts 
TOMUBTY ceccccsecesccvccece 35.15 35.40 
DO c.ci0s0s an ceee eres 35.40 35.90 
WRATOR occcicccsccsssccccoees 35.85 36.05 
pT PPC RCT CRETE TCC TTL TT 35.50 36.05 
BN ob eae bwctaseeedesceetes 35.25 36.05 
GUMO  cvccccsesccccvcesssers 34.50 36.05 

All quotations bid. 


Millfeed Support 
Policy Hits Feed 
Futures Market 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The millfeed fu- 
tures markets, which in little more than 
10 years have become large and active 
commodity markets in Kansas City and 
St. Louis, are being sharply affected by 
the announcement that millfeed prices 
will be supported at $1.50 below the 
ceiling levels. 

Flour millers say they see little for 
the market to function on if the range 
is that narrow. Obviously only when 
the market is at or near the ceiling 
could it be considered a hedge for their 
millfeed when the lowest it can go is 
$1.50 below that point. 

Buyers of millfeed, on the other hand, 
would be interested in the market, pre- 
sumably, only when it is below the ceil- 
ing prices, or as a matter of convenience 
for booking long term needs. Narrowing 
the market takes away the possibility 
of swings of several dollars a_ ton 
which the trade was insured against 
when using the futures. 

The often recurring “carrying charges” 
which allowed feed to be placed in store 
and sold in a later month at as much as 
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$3 ton higher are gone. Used chiefly 
by the jobbers for this purpose, the 
market now will lose that portion of 
the trade. 


——BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CHICAGO BAKERY CLOSED 
Cutcaco, Inz.—The Victory Baking 
Co., 2359 Spaulding Ave. S., Chicago, has 
been closed. Formerly the Dobias Bak- 
ery, the plant was taken over a year 

ago by Joseph and Ben Matousek. 





——BSREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
ADDITIONAL STRENGTH 


Revised Flour Price Order Stimulates 
Trade and Boosts Market Slightly 
—Winter Crop Good 


Although trade is light, wheat mar- 
kets are retaining a firm tone. An in- 
crease in flour ceilings stimulated trade 
somewhat and prices gained another 11, c. 

CCC loans on 1942 wheat totaled 380,- 
049,000 bus as of Dec. 26. Barley loans 

covered 12,410,000 

bus, of which a lit- 

tle over 1,000,000 

bus were in Cali- 

fornia. Old wheat 

held by the corpora- 
tion was reported at slightly over 255,- 
000,000 bus. 

Parity prices as of Dec. 15 showed no 
change from the November figure and 
were calculated in cents per bushel as 
follows: wheat 137, corn 99.5, oats 61.8, 
rye 111.6, barley 95.9, flax 262. The av- 
erage farm prices as of Dec. 15 for 
these grains were: wheat 110.3, corn 80.2, 
oats 47.4, barley 62.2, rye 56.3, flax 236. 

There was a material reduction in snow 
coverage during the week in the main 
winter wheat belt and much of the area 
except the more northern section is now 





FROZEN GRAIN TRADE 
AT HUTCHINSON 


HuTCHINSON, Kan.— Grain trading 
was purely tentative for the first half 
of last week on the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade, with no wire service of any 
kind for two days and very sketchy 
connections on the third. A sleet, 
snow and wind storm tore down miles 
of poles and wires in every direction 
and blocked roads so that movement 
of wheat from farms was at a virtual 
standstill. Receipts were only a third 
as great for the. week. 


bare. However, there were no damaging 
temperatures. In parts of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, melting snows formed 
ice sheets which may prove troublesome 
if continued long. West of the Rocky 
Mountains the grain crep outlook con- 
tinues favorable. 

The Canadian Dominion government 
under certain conditions will make pay- 
ments of 8c bu on wheat used for live- 
stock and poultry feed. The payments 
will be made only to farmers of livestock 
or poultry feeders who do not possess 
a feed delivery permit book or who can 
prove that they did not sow any wheat 
in 1942. Wheat must be bought from 
millers or elevator operators having a 
delivery agreement with the Canadian 
Wheat Board or a dealer licensed by 
the board. Only wheat purchased at 
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the higher price effective since Aug. 1, 
1942, is eligible. 

The temperature in Canada has been 
relatively moderate, particularly in the 
western section of the prairies. In gen- 
eral the absence of deep snow has left 
roads open permitting the uninterrupted 
movement of grain from farms to coun- 
try elevators. Unofficial reports of grain 
clearances from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the 1942 navigation season 
indicate approximately 178,500,000 bus 
of wheat were moved from these points 
or roughly 25% less than in 1941. 

In Argentina, wheat harvesting made 
good progress under favorable weather 
with yields in southern Santa Fe and 
northern Buenos Aires reported excellent 
but in the south, west and Pampa area 
quality and yields were poor. In Aus- 
tralia wheat threshing yields continued 
favorable with the trade expecting fur- 
ther reductions in acreage next crop due 
to large stocks and reduced export outlet. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALL GAINS HOLD 
IN COTTON MARKET 


Unchanged—Await 
Farm Bloc Program in Congress— 
Burlap Still Dull 


New York, N. Y.—Profit taking on 
the part of commission houses ha!ted a 
rising tendency in the local cotton mar- 
ket, but in spite of an early waning in 
price strength, held small gains. 

News of the rise in flour ceilings was 
interpreted bullishly, with observers 
looking for possible higher cotton futures 
on farm developments. Release of the 
new parity price on cotton as of mid- 
December was disappointing, as it re- 
mained at 19.22c, unchanged from the 
previous month. However, Washington 
reports concerning the farm bloc’s pro- 
gram are encouraging as support from 
the 78th Congress is anticipated and any 
tendency toward more liberal price poli- 
cies is viewed as favorable to higher 
cotton levels. 


New Parity Price 


The New York burlap market remains 
dull, with cables from Calcutta slow and 
little news available concerning freight 
conditions and the Japanese bombing of 
the primary center. Little activity can 
be expected in the market, as the rise 
in burlap prices at Calcutta has again 
carried replacement cost of cloth to near 
ceiling levels here. 

Interest in the cotton market currently 
centers around farm bloc representa- 
tives’ announcement of plans to hold a 
meeting of various groups in the near 
future to arrange a program that may 
be directed by a single unified group. It 
is believed that such a move would make 
it possible for more speedy, positive ac- 
tion than if the various organizations 
worked on their own objectives or in 
loosely organized co-operation. A_ re- 
vision in the parity formula, including 
all farm labor costs, is one of the pri- 
mary objectives of the farm bloc. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.386 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.00 as compared with 
13.82 a year ago. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 











Previous Jan. 3, Jan. 4, Jan, 6, 

Jan. 2, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

 osness hence CLE eee 366,031 335,376 300,850 215,821 218,851 
BOUtNwest ccccccccccceces 643,832 554,168 514,258 428,205 428,281 
BUMAIO cccccsccccccccccscce 191,595 218,542 184,558 167,911 165,473 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 110,500 100,030 89,048 95,602 111,679 
Western Division .......... 50,178 58,307 46,739 46,112 66,186 
BOUEMONEE oc ccccccccccrsccesece *19,769 16,476 7,040 24,279 29,902 
North Pacific Coast .........++.+. 113,242 117,296 95,169 119,504 119,271 
BOCA ccccvccedsevcccossccese 1,395,147 1,400,195 1,237,662 1,097,434 1,139,643 


*Partly estimated. 


c——— Percentage of a 


ctivity———_, 





Crop-year production 








c July 1 to ‘ 
Jan. 2, Previous Jan. 3, Jan, 4, Jan, 6, Jan. 2, Jan. 3, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 66 60 54 38 38 9,064,182 8,571,291 
Southwest ....... 77 78 73 60 62 14,820,491 13,889,201 
Buffalo ..cccecee . 65 47 62 57 55 5,414,625 5,254,878 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 59 55 60 56 68 3,498,604 3,332,018 
Western Div. 43 50 40 39 56 1,740,437 1,477,241 
Southeast ........ 43 §1 43 43 59 667,597 551,137 
N. Pacific Coast.. 67 70 47 57 54 3,403,057 3,203,491 
Potala .ccece 67 68 60 51 54 38,608,993 36,279,257 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Ra mis hi i mills in R cee so in- 
cluding uluth, St. Paul, orth akota, 
oaaule ae PF md South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbis bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Dec, 27-Jan. 2... 415,500 330,817 80 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 338,811 82 bbis bbis tivity 
Year ago .....+. 415,500 301,726 73 Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 376,950 213,505 57 
Two years ago... 415,500 248,440 60 Previous week .. 376,950 223,980 59 
Five-year Average ...-eeeeeseeeeces 70 YOOr OBO ceccece 376,950 173,689 46 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ccccceseseees 69 Two years ago... 389,550 134,673 34 
Five-year average .....ccccccsccces 41 
Kansas City Ten-year average ..... eceebescones 43 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 180,000 134,437 75 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 180,000 135,350 75 estimated. 
Year ago ....... 180,000 138,465 77 
Two years ago... 180,000 112,117 62 Minneapolis 
Five-year AVerTage .....eeeeeseeeees 69 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...eeeeeeeeseeeee 69 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Wichita Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 180,300 152,526 85 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 56,700 35,186 62 Previous week . 180,300 111,396 62 
Previous week 56,700 35,322 62 Year ago ....... 180,300 127,161 70 
Year ago ....... 56,700 34,400 61 Two years ago... 180,900 81,148 45 
Two years ago... 56,700 29,843 53 = Five-year average ......seseeeeeeee 56 
Salina Ten-year AVETABE ..ceecessceeseees 61 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 56,100 43,392 77 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous week 56,100 44,685 80 
Year ago ....... 56,100 39,667 71 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 37,805 67 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 94,800 65,185 69 
Previous week 94,800 71,357 75 
Year ago ....... 130,800 55,516 42 
Two years ago... 141,600 71,123 52 
Five-year average .......ccccssees ° 54 
Ten-year AVerTAZe .......cceceeeees 54 

Portland District 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 73,200 48,057 66 
Previous week 73,200 45,939 63 
FORP GOO ccceces 73,400 41,712 54 
Two years ago... 74,600 48,381 65 
WUVO-FORP GVOTERS 6occccccccccvesirn 60 
Ten-year AVeTAgGe 2... eee eecveeee 59 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bhis tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 45,290 19,769 43 
Previous week 32,200 16,476 51 
Year ago ....... 16,200 7,040 43 
Two years ago... 55,500 24,279 43 
PUVOPORE GVETERS oc cccccevcescvese 53 
ee Do Fe e650 0004300080 58 





Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Production for c 


mated, 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
185,740 110,500 59 

- 183,150 100,030 55 
147,420 89,048 60 
171,120 95,602 56 
PPR err TT re tT 59 


pedacebevreceneeee 60 
urrent week is partly esti- 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois 


and eastern Missouri, in- 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 117,600 50,178 43 
Previous week 117,600 58,307 50 
Year AGO ccccseee 117,600 46,739 40 
Two years ago... 117,600 46,112 39 
Five-year AVErage .....ccerecesenes 46 
Ten-year AVCTAZE .. secre eeeeccees 50 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2.. 294,600 191,595 65 
Previous week 294,600 218,542 74 
Year ago ....... 294,600 184,558 62 
Two years ago... 289,800 167,911 57 
Five-year average .....-ceecsseeees 63 
Ten-year AVETAGE ..ceecececeeeeees 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and 8t. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minn 


esota, 


North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r——Southwest——, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo——, 7——Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 
Ter, 27-Jan. 2.. 25,611 707,376 13,822 
. Previous week .. 26,016 12,986 
Two weeks ago.. 28,241 14,449 
BONS ° K00 7200600 23.982 653,409 11,479 
1941 cevees e 20,009 610,794 8,178 
BESO idcccsevees 19.969 628,692 8,345 
10BD ccccccccees 19,492 607,994 9,270 
Five-yr. average 21,793 641,807 10,219 


035 7,185 
8,195 

8,056 

333,107 6,921 
303,440 6,297 
319,688 6,205 
323,392 5,912 
326,532 6,504 


production to date production to date production to date 


05,684 46,518 1,200,526 
47,197 
50,746 
198,430 42,382 1,184,946 
196,229 34,484 1,110,463 
199,156 34,519 1,147,536 
207,303 34,674 1,138,689 
201,360 38,516 1,169,699 
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H. F. ZIEGLER, YEAST 
FIRM OFFICIAL, DIES 


Was Vice President and Head of Bakers’ 
Malt Division of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. 


Homer F. Ziegler, vice president and 
director of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and 
head of its yeast and bakers’ malt divi- 
sion, died at the Deaconess Hospital, St. 
Louis, Dec. 29, after an illness of 10 
days. Death resulted from double pneu- 
monia and other complications. 

Although he was not in good health 
for the last several months, Mr. Ziegler 
continued to maintain his fast and hard 
driving business pace which contributed 
greatly to the expansion of the yeast 
division from its inception in 1926. 

Only 59 years old at the time of his 
death, Mr. Ziegler had spent 42 of those 
years with Anheuser-Busch. He joined 
the company at the age of 17, starting 
as an Office boy, and worked rapidly up 
in the Budweiser sales division until he 
was given the corn products department 
and later the yeast division to develop. 

Essentially a salesman and an execu- 
live, Mr. Ziegler was, however, as acute- 
ly aware of the need for quality of the 





The Late Homer F. Ziegler 


products he had to sell as he was of 
the organization he needed to sell them. 
He was a firm believer in aggressive re- 
search activities to keep pace with the 
bakers and move a step ahead as the 
enormous laboratory and research facili- 
ties of his company turned out yeast 
and baking information. 

Election to vice presidency and board 
membership in 1935 was a reward to Mr. 
Ziegler for his quick success in the yeast 
and bakers’ malt division, and a recogni- 
tion of the value of his judgment in 
operation of the entire Anheuser-Busch 
company. 

Surviving are Mrs. Hulda Ziegler, his 
widow; three daughters, Mrs. Virginia 
Clifford, Miss Marian and Miss Bernice 
Ziegler; and three sons, Homer F., Jr., 
associated with the yeast division of 
Anheuser-Busch; Corporal Charles, sta- 
tioned in the Pacific area, and Private 
Henry, stationed at Oakland, Cal. 

Funeral services were held Jan. 2, 
* and burial was at the New St. Marcus 
Cemetery. 

¥ ¥ 
Few men among those not actually 
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members of the industry had more friends 
among bakers than had Mr. Ziegler. A 
man of great force, sound judgment and 
quick decision, he had also the softening 
quality of a most agreeable personality 
which held friendshipF even among those 
who sometimes disagreed with him. 

In the Anheuser-Busch organization, 
where he usefully spent his entire busi- 
ness career, he was esteemed equally for 
his high intelligence, exceptional ability 
and invariable consideration for his asso- 
ciates, particularly including those un- 
der his authority. 

His loss to the company which he so 
faithfully served is exceeded only by 
the sense of personal loss to his asso- 
ciates within the organization and to 
hundreds of men in the bread industries 
who were privileged to claim his friend- 
ship. R. E. S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMA TO BUY 10,000 TONS 
“VICTORY” CEREAL FOOD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Agricultural 
Marketing Administration announces that 
a purchase of approximately 20,000,000 
lbs of Type I and II Victory Food pack- 
aged in moisture resistant square or 
rectangular cartons containing from 1 to 
4 lbs net weight is contemplated and 
that offers for the sale of this product 
may now be submitted. 

While monthly deliveries for the pe- 
riod beginning Jan. 23, 1943, and ending 
April 30, 1943, are desired, preference 
may be given to offerers who can fulfill 
delivery of the greatest quantity of this 
product by Feb. 28, 1943. All offers must 
be received by the Livestock Branch, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., on or before 11 a.m., 
eastern war time, Jan. 13, 1943. 

Three representative samples of not 
less than one pound each of each type 
and the complete formula of the product, 
and a sample of the type and size of the 
container to be used, properly identified 
with the offer must accompany each of- 
fer. No samples will be returned. 








Offers shall be subject to acceptance 
in whole or in part not later than Jan. 
16, 1943. Notice of acceptance will be 
given by telegram filed at Washington, 
D. C., not later than midnight, Jan. 16, 
1943. 

Concentrated Cereal Foods shall be of 
two types: Type I, rolled oats, soya 
flakes, skim milk porridge, and Type II, 
whole wheat cereal, soya grits, skim milk 
porridge. Concentrated Cereal Foods 
shall be palatable and of excellent qual- 
ity, prepared under modern sanitary 
conditions and in accordance with the 
best commercial practices. The product 
shall be free of any lumps and shall not 
form agglomerates when mixed with wa- 
ter and boiled under specified conditions. 
The moisture content of Type I shall 
not exceed 11% by weight and product 
shall be so. processed and blended as to 
permit proper preparation by boiling 
with water for five minutes or less. The 
moisture content of Type II shall not 
exceed 11.5% by weight and product shall 
be so processed and blended as to permit 
proper preparation by boiling with water 
for 15 minutes or less. 

The finished product shall be free from 
bitter, musty, rancid and other undesir- 
able flavors and odors, and shall contain 
no material other. than those’ normally 
found in such a product, and shall simu- 
late in flavor, odor and color the cereal 
product which it represents. The prod- 
uct shall be well blended and uniform 


at the time of packaging. All deliveries 
shall conform in every respect, to the 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

¥ -¥ 

AMA Purchases 

Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration over 
the past week-end made the following 
purchases: Enriched wheat flour, 91,200 
200-lb bags; whole wheat (graham) 
flour, 50,700 bbls, 200 lbs each; corn meal, 
53,600 bbls, 200 Ibs each. 


¥ ¥ 
Whole Wheat Cereal Sought 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration announces that it contemplates 
the purchase of a quantity of special 
whole wheat cereal and is now prepared 
to receive offers for the sale of this 
product. All offers must be received by 
the Grain, Feed and Seed Branch, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., on or before 3 p.m., 
e.w.t., Jan. 11, 1943. 
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ENROLL WOMEN 


* * ok 
Dunwoody Institute Will Open 
Baking Class to Women 
in Coming Year 


For many years Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis, has confined its industrial 
training programs to men. But during 
the present emergency, with many em- 
ployees in the baking industry going into 
the armed forces, there is an increasing 
demand for women to enter the field of 
baking. The institute, therefore, has 
decided for the duration of the war to 
enroll a limited number of women in 
its baking department. Since Dunwoody 
Institute, with a large private endow- 
ment, is conducted without profit, stu- 
dents are required to pay only nominal 
fee. The first class for women starts 
in January. 
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MISS NAYLOR A FEED BROKER 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Miss P. C. Naylor, 
formerly manager of the St. Louis office 
of the Cereal By-Products Co., on Jan. 1, 
1943, commenced operations as the Com- 
modity Service, conducting business as 
a feed broker at 703 Pierce Building, 
St. Louis. 
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INCREASED GAS FOR 
SALESMEN ON JAN. 8 


But Nothing Extra for Salesmen in Eas- 
tern States, OPA Announces— 
Essential Commodities Only 


D. C.—Increased 
age allotments of gasoline for certain 


WASHINGTON, mile- 
classes of salesmen employed by essential 
civilian industries will be granted by 
the OPA in an amendment to the gaso- 
line rationing regulations to be an- 
nounced in a few days. OPA rationing 
boards will be ready to issue ration 
books for this mileage on Jan. 8, it was 
announced. 

But for the hard-pressed eastern states, 
the more liberal allotments to salesmen 
In 17 eastern states 


and the District of Columbia there will 


will not apply. 


be no increased rations of gasoline at 
this time, the OPA said. : 

The increase in salesmen’s gasoline ra- 
tions elsewhere will enable them to en- 
gage in the distribution of essential 
commodities, including flour and feed, up 
to 65% of their last year’s mileage or 
8,000 miles per year, whichever is less. 

Although there will be some increase 
in deliveries of gasoline and fuel oil to 
eastern states in January over December, 
James F. Byrnes, director of economic 
stabilization, said Dec. 30 that there 
would be no increase in gasoline or. fuel 
oil allotments, due to increased military 
needs. The best that can be hoped for 
is that present rations be maintained, 
he added. 
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ALIMENTARY PASTE FOOD 
EXEMPT FROM RATIONING 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Specifically ex- 
empted from the list of processed foods 
which will be included in the national 
rationing program to be inaugurated a 
month hence are all paste products, such 
as spaghetti, macaroni, noodles and ver- 
micelli, whether or not they are packed 
with added vegetable sauces, the official 
announcement of OPA disclosed. An- 
other item in which flour is used is fruit 
cake, which is also exempted and will 
not be rationed, although fruits used in 
the cakes are included among the more 
than 200 items in the ration program. 








MILLERS FEDERATION SERVED 
WITH SUBPOENA FOR RECORDS 


Order Calls for Correspondence on Long List of Subjects, Books, 
Records and Reports—Part of Inquiry Into Operations 
of Association Started in November 


Cuicaco, Int.—The Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation was 
served with a subpoena duces tecum, 
Dec. 31, calling for the production of 
correspondence on a long list of subjects 
which had taken place since 1935  be- 
tween the federation and its members, 
officers, other associations, trade papers 
and allied industries, also books, records 
and reports covering all conventions and 
meetings held during the same period of 
time. The subpoena is returnable in the 
federal district court for the northern 
district of Illinois on Jan. 25. 

This proceeding is a part of an in- 
vestigation of the flour milling industry 


by the antitrust division of the Federal 
Department of Justice. So far as is 
known, the investigation is not based 
upon any complaints filed with the De- 
partment of Justice. 

On Nov. 2 the antitrust division of 
the Department of Justice asked the 
federal grand jury of the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois to begin an inquiry 
into the operations of the federation. 
Sessions of the grand jury began at that 
time, and this is the first subpoena that 
has been issued. 

Many similar investigations are under 
way in other industries, some of them 
extending over a long period of time. 
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Many Bakery Practices Changed by 
New U. S. Bread Distribution Order 


The baking industry this week was 

getting ready for drastic changes in 
bakery operations and sales practices, 
as the result of Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, governing production and sale of 
white bread, buns and rolls. Following 
is the text of the order: 
PART 1404—BAKERY PRODUCTS 
(BAKERS REQUIRED TO OBSERVE 
CERTAIN PRACTICES IN MANU- 
FACTURE AND SALE OF BREAD 
AND ROLLS). 

Pursuant to the authority vested in 
me by Executive Order No. 9,280, dated 
Dec. 5, 1942, and to assure an adequate 
supply and efficient distribution of food 
to meet war and civilian needs, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1,404.1. Manufacture and sale 
of bread and rolls. 


A—DEFINITIONS 

For the purposes of this order: 

(1) “Baker” means any person who is 
engaged in the commercial manufacture 
of bread or rolls, excluding, however, 
baking at institutions, hotels and restau- 
rants in connection with the service of 
meals at such establishments. 

(2) “Person” means an_ individual, 
partnership, corporation, or association. 

(3) “Bread” shall include all types of 
bread such as white, rye, raisin and whole 
wheat types. 

(4) “Pan Bread” means bread which 
is baked in a pan as distinguished from 
bread which is baked on the hearth, in 
sheets or on screens. 

(5) “Twisting” means the twisting to- 
gether of two or more pieces of dough 
to form a loaf of bread baked in a 
pan; provided: that it shall not include 
the twisting or braiding of dough for 
the Jewish ritual bread containing eggs 
which is sold under the name “Chalah” 
or variations of that name. 

(6) “Cross-panning” means placing in 
a bread baking pan at right angles to 
its length, two or more pieces cut from 
dough which has passed through the 
bakery machine commonly known as a 
molder. 

(7) “Braking” means the rolling of 
dough for bread through the power driv- 
en rollers of the bakery machine com- 
monly known as‘ a dough-brake or brake. 

(8) “Variety” means any different 
formula, type, weight, shape or topping 
of bread or rolls. 

(9) “Rolls” shall include plain white 
rolls and buns of the semi-bread dough 
type, such as soft rolls, hamburger, hot 
dogs, Parkerhouse, etc; bard rolls, such 
as Vienna, Kaiser, etc., all made with- 
out fillings or icing, but shall not include 
yeast raised sweet rolls or sweet buns 
(cinnamon rolls or buns, butterfly rolls, 
etc.). 

(10) “Enriched” means that the bread 
has been made from enriched flour con- 
taining the ingredients in the quantities 
required by the regulations under the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, or that 
equivalent ingredients have been added 
to plain flour during the mixing of the 
dough. 

B—RESTRICTIONS 

(1) No baker may perform the process 
of twisting, cross-panning, or dough- 
braking in the manufacture of any pan 


bread except that this restriction shall 
not be applicable to the baking of twin 
loaves. (See footnote B-1.) 

(2) No baker shall make or sell any 
sliced bread except that bread weighing 
two pounds or more per loaf may be 
sliced for a period of 60 days from the 
effective date of the order. 

(3) No baker may prepare or deliver 
any bread or rolls packaged in more 
than one thickness of wrapping material 
except as permitted by the provisions 
of paragraph (4), and except that 
double thickness is permitted on the 
areas of closure, and where necessary 
in packaging of rolls with cardboard 
bottoms or ends, or cardboard trays. 
(See footnote B-3.) 

(4) No baker or other seller of bread 
shall use inserts, outserts or end labels 
on any bread except that inserts and 
outserts may be used with unprinted 
wrappers where such insert or outsert 
provides the only label identification or 
required label correction, such insert or 
outsert not to exceed three inches in width, 
and except, further, that supplies of paper 
in the hands of bakers on the date of 
the issuance of this order may be used 
for providing inserts in connection with 
the wrapping of sliced loaves, to the 
extent that slicing is permitted under 
the terms of subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph, until 60 days after the effec- 
tive date of this order. (See footnote 
B-4.) 

(5) No baker or other seller of bread 
or rolls, baking company, its officers, 
agents, employees, subsidiaries, affiliates, 
or any person acting for or under sub- 
sidy from any baker or baking com- 
pany shall sell on consignment, or shall 
deliver or otherwise distribute for sale 
any bread or rolls and agree in any man- 
ner to accept the return, resume pos- 
session, or give refund, credit, exchange, 
or allowance in connection therewith. 

(6) No baker shall make more varie- 
ties of bread or rolls than he made dur- 
ing the first week of December, 1942, 
and, in any case, the maximum number 
of varieties of bread and rolls which may 
be made or sold by any baker during 
any one week shall be (a week shall be- 
gin at 12:01 a.m., Sunday): 

(i) Bread for sale to or distribution 
through retail stores (not including mul- 
tiple unit bakeries, restaurants, hotels 
and institutions). 

(a) Six varieties of machine molded 
bread, of which not more than 
three shall be white pan bread; 

(b) Ten varieties of hand molded 
bread; and 

(c) Three varieties of rolls. 

(ii) Bread for sale to restaurants, ho- 
tels and institutions. 

(a) Ten varieties of bread, of which 
not more than three shall be 
white pan bread; and 

(b) Nine varieties of rolls. 

(iii) Bread for direct sale to con- 
sumers. 


(a) Fifteen varieties of bread, of 
which not more than three shall 
be white pan bread; and 

(b) Nine varieties of rolls. 

The provisions of this order shall 

not apply to religious ritual breads 


when sold for and on the occasion 
of the religious holidays to which 
they are appropriate. (See footnote 
B-6.) 


(7) No baker shall procure, use or 
cause to be used for his account, any 
new plates for printing of bread wrap- 
pers which require the use of more than 
two colors, or any new plates which 
cover more than 20% of the exposed 
area of the wrapper. (See footnote B-7.) 

(8) No baker shall provide or furnish 
racks, stands or other equipment to any 
person, nor shall replace racks, stands 
or other equipment heretofore provided 
or furnished. 

(9) All white bread shall be enriched, 
shall contain not less than 3 parts nor 
more than 4 parts of milk solids to 100 
parts of flour, and shall contain not 
more than 2 parts of shortening and 
not more than 4 parts of sugar or other 
related fermentable carbohydrate solids. 
All parts shall be determined by weight 
of material used. (See footnote B-9.) 


C—REPORTS 


Bakers and other sellers of bread or 
rolls to whom this order applies shall 
execute and file with the Department 
of Agriculture such reports as said de- 
partment may from time to time require. 


D—RECORDS 


Bakers shall keep and preserve for 
not less than two years accurate and 
complete records concerning inventories, 
production and sales. 


E—AUDIT AND INSPECTION 


All records required to be kept by 
this order shall, upon request, be sub- 
mitted to audit and inspection by duly 
authorized representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


F—VIOLATIONS 


Any person who wilfully violates any 
provision of this order, or who, in con- 
nection with this order, wilfully conceals 
a material fact or furnishes false infor. 
mation to any department or agency of 
the United States is guilty of a crime, 
and upon conviction may be punished 
by fine or imprisonment. In addition, 
any such person may be prohibited from 
making or accepting further deliveries 
of or from processing or using material 
under priority control and may be de- 
prived of priorities assistance. 


G—APPEALS 
Any appeal from the provisions of 
this order shall be made by filing a letter 
in triplicate, referring to the particular 
provision appealed from and stating fully 
the grounds of the appeal. 


H—DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

The Food Distribution Administration 
is hereby designated as the agency with- 
in the department to administer the pro- 
visions of this order. 


I—COMMUNICATIONS 
All reports required to be filed here- 
under and all communications concerning 
this order, shall, unless otherwise direct- 
ed, be addressed to: 
Director of Food Distribution, Unit- 





TRIPLE V PROGRAM 
Otto E. Schurke, 


broker in Kansas City, came up last 


flour and feed 


week with a slogan which he recom- 
mends to bakers and millers for en- 
riched bread and flour. He says en- 
riched bread products should be pub- 
licized as providing “Vim, Vigor and 


Victory.” 





ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. Ref: FD-1 


J—EFFECTIVE DATE 

This order shall become effective as 
of 12:01 a.m. e.w.t., Jan. 18, 1943, except 
as otherwise provided herein. (Authority 
E. O. 9280, 7 F. R. 10179). 

Issued this 29th day of December, 1942. 

Craupe R. Wicxkarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


- * * 
FOOTNOTES 
The American Bakers Association 


makes the following comment on the 
intent of the order. The intent of cer- 
tain provisions in the official text of 
the order has been checked as follows: 

B-1.—The intent in the reference to 
twin loaves is not to permit twisting, 
cross-panning or braking of such loaves, 
but merely to permit the practice of plac- 
ing two pieces of dough in a pan to form 
a twin loaf. 

B-3.—The reference to “double” thick- 
ness enclosures of wrappers is not in- 
tended to interfere with normal closures 
or sealing, which may of course be triple 
or more at some points at the end of 
the loaf. 

B-4.—The intent is that inserts or out- 
serts not more than three inches wide 
may be used for labeling with unprinted 
wrappers and for required label correc- 
tion with printed wrappers. Also to 
permit inner liners (the order says “in- 
serts”) now in inventory to be used for 
60 days with sliced bread of two pounds 
or over. 

B-6.—The term “baker” in this particu- 
lar provision (“no baker shall make more 
varieties .”) is intended to mean 
“bakery,” i.e., each bakery of a corpora- 
tion or firm operating more than one 
bakery may not have more than the 
stated number of varieties; it is not the 
intent to limit the total varieties of an 
entire corporation or firm to the maxima 
stated. Varieties for sale by grocery 
chain store firms through their own 
stores are intended to be limited under 
“sale to or distribution through retail 
stores,’—not under “direct sale to con- 
sumers.” Varieties for sale through any 
retail bakery (the order mentioned only 
“multiple unit bakeries”) or house-to- 
house are intended to be covered under 
“direct sales to consumers.” 

B-7.—The order refers to “bread” 
wrappers in prohibiting new plates for 
more than two colors, but the intent is 
to apply this restriction, as well as the 
one concerning plate coverage, to both 
bread and roll wrappers. 

B-9.—The application of the minimum 
of 3% milk solids to white hearth bread 
is receiving further consideration. 

Some official amendments or interpre- 
tations on all these or other points may 
be issued. 
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State enrichment laws should be uni- 
form, wherever adopted, Searing W. 
East, assistant general counsel of the 
American Bakers Association, pointed 
out in a statement read by C. M. Me- 
Millan, secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Association, before a recent meeting of 
the Georgia nutrition committee, meet- 
ing to discuss plans for compulsory en- 
richment legislation in that state. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


State Enrichment Laws Should 
Be Uniform, ABA Council Says 


“We have had this problem of uni- 
formity in mind,” Mr. East said, and 
when making suggestions on proposed 
state enrichment legislation, we have 
stressed the following points: 

“1—The law, if any, should require 
the enrichment of white bread only. The 
national enriched bread program, spon- 
sored by the baking industry, the Na- 
tional Research Council, scientists and 


nutritionists and the federal government 
contemplates the enrichment of white 
bread only. Also, the Federal Security 
Agency in its proposed standard of 
identity for enriched bread under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
contemplates the enrichment of white 
bread only. 

“2.—The enriching ingredients (both 
“required” and “optional”) and amounts 
should be uniform. In this connection 
we have recommended the following sec- 
tion for any legislation enacted: 

“*All white bread sold or offered for 
sale in the state of ......... shall be en- 





Who's behind the "man behind the man be- 
hind the gun"? A baker, you bet! Passing the 
ammunition . . . BETTER BREAD . . . to our vic- 
tory workers so that they, in turn, can pass real 
ammunition up ahead. 


In the comparatively short time since Uncle 
Sam called on your support for his nutrition 
program, tremendous strides have been made. 
You're licking shortages . . . replacing scarce 
ingredients . . . stepping up the quality of 
your products. Best of all, you bakers have 
furthered America's efficiency by furnishing 
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about 70°%/ of your production in nourishing, 
ENRICHED BREAD. 


It's been a big job, and we are proud to have 
had a hand in it. Red Star Enriched Yeast is 
helping to bring better bread to more people 
than ever before. Helping you, too, by simpli- 
fying your formulae . . . for this fresh, dependable 
yeast IN ITSELF provides all the vitamin qualities 
your Enriched Bread needs. No "extra" ingredi- 
ents are necessary. The name Red Star on En- 
riched Yeast, Yeast Food, and Bakers’ Malt is 
tops for a top team like yours! 
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riched to comply with the federal stand- 
ard of identity for enriched white bread 
when promulgated. In the interim it 
shall be enriched to contain in each 
pound, as sold, not less than 1 milligram 
and not more than 2 milligrams of vita- 
min B, (thiamin), not less than 4 milli- 
grams and not more than 8 milligrams of 
niacin or niacin amide, not less than 4 
and not more than 16 milligrams of 
iron (fe). It may also contain not less 
than 0.8 and not more than 1.6 milligrams 
of riboflavin, not less than 300 or more 
than 1,200 milligrams of calcium, and 
not less than 150 or more than 600 inter- 
national units of vitamin D,’ 

“The ingredients and amounts con- 
tained in this recommended section are 
those contained in the original recom- 
mendation of the National Research 
Council with which bakers throughout 
the country are now voluntarily comply- 
ing. Of course, uniformity will be best 
served by following the federal stand- 
ards when they are promulgated. 

“3.—Latitude should be permitted in 
regard to methods of incorporating the 
enriching ingredients into enriched white 
bread. The original South Carolina bill 
required that all enriched bread be made 
with enriched flour. We pointed out that 
other equally effective methods of en- 
riching were in use and were from the 
beginning recognized by the National 
Research Council and the federal govern- 
ment. We therefore urged that their use 
be allowed to continue. As a result the 
South Carolina law now allows the use 
of these other methods of enriching. In 
this connection, we have recommended 
the following section for any law en- 
acted: 

“*The enrichment of white bread may 
be accomplished through the use of 
enriched flour, enriched yeast, other en- 
riched ingredients, synthetic vitamins, 
harmless iron salts or by any combina- 
tion of methods which will produce en- 
riched bread which meets the standards 
herein defined.’ 

“4.—Rules and regulations under the 
state laws, if any, should conform as 
closely as possible to those under the 
federal law. Considerable difficulty and 
hardship could develop if a state, even 
for a short time, had rules and regula- 
tions regarding enriched bread which 
conflicted with those under the federal 
law. In this connection, we have rec- 
ommended the following section for in- 
clusion in any enriched bread laws en- 
acted: 

“The provisions of this act shall be 
enforced by the Department of Agri- 
culture which department is authorized 
and directed to issue such rules as may 
be necessary to regulate the manufac- 
ture and sale of flour and bread in this 
state under the provisions of this act. 
Such rules shall conform, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the rules and regulations re- 
garding enriched flour and_ enriched 
bread issued under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act.’ 

“5.—All wrapped enriched white bread 
should be labeled ‘Enriched Bread’ or 
‘Enriched White Bread” We have rec- 
ommended the following section for in- 
clusion in any state enrichment laws 
enacted: 

“*All white bread sold or offered for 
sale in the state of ......... shall, if 
wrapped, be labeled ‘Enriched Bread’ or 
‘Enriched White Bread.’ ” 

’ We made the above suggestions 
through local bakers and their associa- 
tions at their request. 
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WE USE ONLY CHOICEST SPRING WHEAT— 
and HOW It Shows Up In Your BAKING! 


There’s a good reason why you get better 
baking with King Midas Flour. It goes right 
back to the first—to the selection of the wheat 
for milling into King Midas. We’re mighty 
particular about the wheat we select. We look 
over samples of the best hard spring wheat in 
the crop. We grade and test—check and re- 
check these samples. Then we buy only the 
best of these—only the very choicest hard 
spring wheat. And what a difference it makes 
in your baking! It’s a difference you'll notice 


KING MIDAS 


) KING MIDAS FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


QUALITY 





the very first time you use King Midas. A 
difference in the strength of the dough, fer- 
mentation tolerance—and the even grain, rich, 
creamy color and full bloom of the loaves. 
These same dependable, economical results 
are yours—every time you bake with King 
Midas. We know it pays us to use only the 
best hard spring wheats—because it pays out 
for you in high guality baking—and day after 
day customer satisfaction! Get complete de- 
tails from your King Midas representative. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 
IN BRITAIN 

The first celebration of Civil Defense 
Day fell Nov. 15, 
church bells rang for victory in arms. 
It was observed throughout the British 
Isles by special church services and Civil 
Defense parades. The focus of this cele- 
bration was at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, where, previous to a service in 
the cathedral, the King, accompanied by 
the Queen, took the salute at a march 
past of the heroes and heroines of many 
of the heavily raided cities and towns of 
1940 and 1941. It was a column of pri- 
vate citizens who were thus honored by 
their King and the citizens of London, 
who turned out in large numbers to 
greet with cheers these men and women, 
young girls and boys, who with cour- 
age, valor and endurance had faced high 
explosive bombs and fire, risking their 
lives to render service to their fellow 
citizens. 


DAY 


on Sunday, when 


The order of the march past represent- 


ed the chronological sequence of the. 


principal raids. Dover headed the pro- 
cession, then came London, followed by 
contingents from Coventry, Birmingham, 
Southampton, South Wales, Bristol, Mer- 
sey-side, Sheffield, Manchester, Ports- 
mouth, Hull, Plymouth, Tyne-side, Leices- 
ter, Nottingham, coastal towns and 
rural areas, and from the ancient burghs 
that had suffered from the “Baedeker 
raids,” namely, Exeter, Bath, Norwich, 
York and Canterbury. 

Grouped round the King and Queen 
were representatives of many of the 
Dominion and allied governments, also 
members of the British government, the 
Lord Mayor of London, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mrs. Churchill, and other 
distinguished guests. 


SHIPPING SPACE SAVING 
BY COMPRESSED FOODS 

At a time when wasted shipping space 
may delay the day of victory, it is folly 
to export water and air to Europe, 
Africa and half-way around the world 
to the southern Pacific. 

Yet the carrying of ordinary natural 
foodstuffs involves much waste of this 
sort. Recognizing this, the authorities 
in charge of provisioning the allied 
armed forces and the millions of civilian 
lend-lease consumers early took steps to 
avoid unnecessary hauling of water. 
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They ordered dehydration of much of 
the food. This process reduced the space 
from 50 to 90% on various items. It 
also improved keeping qualities and in 
many cases ruled out the need for re- 
frigeration. 

Now the next logical step was to 
squeeze out that other space robber, air. 
This is being done in a new process 
which compresses dehydrated foods into 
blocks or briquettes. The additional 
space-saving achieved by compression 
ranges from 80% for dried whole milk 
to 80% for cream of cabbage soup. 

The Auto Ordnance Co. of Greenwich, 
Conn., makers of the Thompson sub- 
machine gun, has developed the process 
for making this “nutritional ammuni- 
tion,” and the Du Pont Co.’s Cellophane 
Division has collaborated in solving the 
packaging problem. As each block of 
food is compressed it is immediately 
wrapped in moisture-proof cellophane, 
which is then heat-sealed. The film is 
germ-proof and grease-proof, and thus 
affords maximum protection to the food 
while taking up a minimum amount of 
space, 

Experience to date indicates that com- 
pression and the resulting reduction of 
the food surface exposed to the air 
cause the dehydrated eggs, vegetables, 
meat and other foods to keep much 
longer than the dehydrated but uncom- 
pressed form. Compression squeezes out 
most of the air and thus reduces the 
opportunity for oxidation, one of the 
contributing causes of food spoilage. 
The cellophane wrapper protects the con- 
tents from moisture, another enemy of 
stored food, as well as from germs, 
greases and dust. A quantity of dehy- 
drated eggs compressed and wrapped 
in cellophane four years ago is still 
good. 






MANAGED CHAOS 


After devoting an entire column of 
editorial space to the astounding wheat 
and flour price situation that was al- 
lowed by OPA to reach the point of 
menacing a bread shortage in the midst 
of a wheat surplus, the Oregonian, of 
Portland, thus points out two other 
almost equally absurd, though not so 
critical, OPA aberrations: 

“Managed economy, derisively called 
‘managed chaos’ by its critics, has in- 
deed produced exclamatory results. The 
meat packers in this community have 
been restricted in output on the basis 
of consumption figured out on a popu- 
lation calculated from sugar-ration ap- 
plications. We got an unreasonably low 
population rating, hence a high meat 
consumption ratio. Sugar was plentiful 
in this region before rationing. A great 
many householders stocked up and did 
not apply for ration cards. Now that 
they have to have cards, ration boards 
have been swamped with applications, 
proving that OPA population estimates 
were awry. 

“The armed forces froze butter in 
storage and so immobilized it that they 
could not themselves get it out. They 
have been drawing on butter that was 
counted on to supply the civilian popu- 
lation until the increased spring produc- 
tion caught up with demand. Conse- 
quently there is a butter shortage. 

“The people and the business inter- 
ests are willing to make all necessary 
sacrifices to promote the war program, 
but unnecessary food shortages and un- 
necessary industrial shutdowns that come 
out of the stupidity or theoretical rea- 
soning of distant bureaucrats are not 
helpful to the war program nor do they 
rest well with the public.” 
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ON SLOGANS AND GOOD 
SELLING COPY 


The North African affair brings an- 
cient Carthage back into the news, and 
the Roman Senator who kept hammering 
home: “Carthage must be destroyed.” If 
I remember correctly, it took him some 
20 years of such repetition to get results. 
In contrast, when Hannibal, the Cartha- 
ginian general, wanted to get his army 
across the supposedly impassable Alps 
to attack Rome, he said to his troops, in 
effect: “Boys, across the Alps lies Italy, 
with its fertile fields and sunny plains. 
There is wine, and women and loot. Let’s 
go!” And they went, right then. . 
Such is the difference between a slogan 
and a good piece of selling copy.—From 
“The Diary of an Ad Man,” in Adver- 
tising Age. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO MOTHER 
GOOSE 
1 
Tittle Jack Horner sits in a corner 
And boasts, “Der Fuehrer am I!” 
He sticks in a thumb 
And pulls out a plum, 
Gloating, “The world is my pie.” 
Does something prove nasty 
About that rich pasty, 
With what a frustrated yell he 
Will curse it when gobbled; 
And how he’ll be doubled 
By the pain in his arrogant belly! 
2 

No need, Boy Blue, to blow your horn: 
Wolves stole the sheep; fire reaped the 

corn. 
Where’s little Boy Blue? Where, Bo- 

peep? .' 
Under a haystack forever asleep. 


Eruet Romig Futter. 


There are about fifty bakeries in 
Northern Ireland using mechanical equip- 
ment. Three in Belfast are outstanding 
as to size and modern equipment. These 
have a large trade. Baking machinery 
used is similar to that adopted in Can- 
ada but the mixers work at a much 
lower speed. This is necessary because 
of the softer type of flour used which 
would not stand the high-speed mixing 
which is beneficial to flour produced 
from Manitoba and Minnesota wheats. 
Most of the larger factories are equipped 
with research and social service facilities. 
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TOUCHING ADIEU TO CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL. 


N announcing his resignation as Consumers’ Coun- 
I sel of the Department of Agriculture because 
“the new food set-up does not include plans for a 
consumer spokesman,” Donald E. Montgomery, who 
has served in that capacity since 1935, took a final 
critical flip at the administration’s new food program. 


Among the things that Mr. Montgomery told the 
Associated Press were not in accord with his own 
ideas were: that no rationing plan should be an- 
nounced in advance in order to avoid tipping off 
“trade speculators, pantry hoarders and pocketbook 
patriots”; that wartime costs of producing and proc- 
essing foods should be subsidized by the government 
“as in Britain”; that the food stamp plan and school 
lunch program should be extended; that potatoes and 
whole wheat bread and flour should be provided at 
low prices to make up for other foods that will be 
hard to get; that skim milk should be used for human 
rather than animal food; and that “if we do not 
secure more equitable distribution of food the policy 
of supplying United Nations will become a political 
issue with disastrous results.” 


So there we have it, if for no better purpose than 
to prove that wise men, even consumer counsels, differ. 
It should, in the interest of honesty and completeness 
of statement, be added that Mr. Montgomery frankly 
stated that his efforts in behalf of consumers always 
had “been regarded as a pain in the neck by admin- 
istrators who did not want to be bothered.” 


The Consumers’ Counsel has, as a matter of fact, 
been something of what Mr. Montgomery calls “a 
pain in the neck” to many people since, in the early 
days of the new deal honeymoon, the somewhat fuzzy- 
minded Dr. Frederick C. Howe started it off on its 
multi-magic career of fixing up things all about the 
place. Among its several goals to be accomplished in 
the public welfare were, stated in round numbers, 
to assemble all of the growers and producers into one 
co-operative for growing and producing and all of the 
rest of the folks into a co-operative for consuming, 
and then to have the two all-inclusive co-operatives 
co-operate with one another so that all of the crooked 
processors and middlemen shortly would find them- 
selves in the bottomless pit of hell which they so 
richly deserved. 

Associated with and party to these activities and 
the accomplishment of their joint goals was the 
supervising power of government. Its duties were 
to be to inspect, test, weigh, measure, standardize and 
brand every sort of consumer goods so that the pro- 
ducer could produce grades A, B, C, D, E and so on 
commodities and the consumer could purchase these 
A, B, C, D, E and so on goods and wares, with no 
thieving individualist having to do anything in be- 
tween. 

Most of Dr. Howe’s, and later Professor Mont- 
gomery’s organization, were opposed to brands, trade- 
marks and every sort of trade promotion and to any 
claim that any particular commodity was superior 
to any other, save as might reasonably be indicated 
by government certificate of quality. This program 
was based upon the fundamental idea that processors 
and middlemen were at heart—in truth and in fact, 
as the indictments state it—robvers and thieves whose 
chief goal, aside from robbing and thieving, was grind- 
ing consumers’ faces. 

We make these statements upon the high authority 
of Consumers’ Guide, government-printed and circu- 
lated publication, which each month has been bringing 
us pages of pictures showing the tricks put over by 
conscienceless grocers and other wicked folk, many 
of them with the heart appeal of some of the after- 
the-battle scenes on the frozen steppes of suffering 
but courageous Russia. We have repeatedly been 
stirred by these depictions of consumer suffering at 
the hands of Scrooge the Grocer; not so much, per- 
haps, because of the rather phony suffering as with 
resentment that the government should be paying for 
this soap box effort to persuade one part of our hun- 
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dred and thirty million people to believe that another 
part was composed wholly of cheats and scoundrels. 

Now apparently much, perhaps all, of this is 
destined to go out of the window, and consumers will 
henceforth have no one to stand watch and guard 
over them. Perhaps later on we may find that cer- 
tain of our youth movements, our works progress 
activities, our appropriations for subsidizing virtue, 
and others among our starry-eyed counselors also will 
float out upon the seas of our political dreams and 
ultimately disappear beyond the horizons where lie 
history’s never never lands. Such things have hap- 
pened before since man first was driven from, or 
perhaps left because of his own wish for adventure, 
the golden garden of his creation. 

Times change and manners—even politics. 
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SOME VIRTUE IN NECESSITY 


Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
—“‘As You Like It.” 


i} is altogether likely that when the war shall be 

ended and the ways of peace restored, the baking 
industry of this country will discover itself to be well 
and wholesomely rid of many useless and wasteful 
practices which have grown up through the years until 
they finally became a heavy burden upon its method: 
and possibilities of commercial profits. 

A mere casual survey of the practices which bakers, 
largely voluntarily but with approval of law, are soon 
to abandon for the duration emphasizes the extent 
of the expensive ornamentation of their products, 
packaging and sales methods into which bakers have 
drifted through the years. Most of these were, in 
the beginning, regarded as forward steps, and for a 
time those first in the field in their use profited com- 
petitively. But when all had been forced to meet the 
new competitive style, all were back on the same 
level, and the industry had another load of cost to 
carry. 

This statement applies broadly to most of the new 
restraints upon production, packaging and selling and 
delivery methods. No doubt exceptions will be found 
in such things as the limitations imposed upon sizes 
and varieties of loaves and lesser baked products, for 
variety in bread has clearly proved its worth in stimu- 
lating consumption. Yet these things, also, doubtless 
will adjust themselves; and, when the present war- 
time restraints come to an end, there is reason to 
believe that the baking industry will be able to profit 
by experience in its failure to resume old and admit- 
tedly wasteful practices. 

Unfortunately, as the matter just now stands, the 
authority of government clearly has greatly overesti- 
mated the money saving likely to result from the 
restraints about to be imposed. It is to be kept in 
mind that bakers’ ceilings are based upon costs of 
last March, since which time, despite great economies 
all along the line, all costs have risen sharply and 
been absorbed by bakers. To undertake now to ab- 
sorb an additional sharply increased cost of flour and 
almost every other ingredient with no increase what- 
ever im ceiling prices on baked products will merely 
be to repeat in the case of the baking industry the 
deadlock from which their associates in milling have 
only just now been released. 
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HARRY BULLIS TO HIGH COMMAND 


HILE the choice of Harry A. Bullis, executive 

vice president and acting president of General 
Mills, Inc., to succeed Donald D. Davis as president 
probably was in some sense mere order of succession, 
the implication of Mr. Bullis’ exceptional fitness for 
the task is evident alike in the action of the board 
and in the knowledge of those who have observed 
Mr. Bullis’ steady rise in the exercise of responsi- 
bilities through the years. 

It may safely be said that the choice of no other 
man from among the many in the organization quali- 
fied to head milling’s greatest establishment would 
have been so cordially welcomed both by the com- 
pany’s own staff and by its customers and compet- 
itors. This applies most particularly to the company’s 
relations with other millers, an independent lot if 
ever there were such a thing as independence in this 
world. Yet, under the intelligent, fair-minded and 
scrupulously straightforward handling of these rela- 
tions by Mr. Bullis, General Mills has won and, par- 
ticularly in recent years, retained the respect and 
confidence of its competitors to a degree quite excep- 
tional in an industry in which to hate the biggest 
fellow almost is an article of faith. 


Mr. Davis’ action in electing to retire from the 
presidency of the company, in the organization and 
upbuilding of which he had so active a part, in order 
to devote his whole time and effort to the nation’s 
service, is characteristic of his vigorous and forceful 
character. Never a man for half measures, he un- 
questionably will give to the patriotic task to which 
he has been called all of the exceptional qualities 
of leadership and command so well proved in his 
business career. From our own knowledge of him, 
dating from his first connection with milling in the 
old Food Administration days, we are confident much 
more will be heard of him in his association with the 
War Production Board. 
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A TEAR IS SHED 


ERHAPS, even if only because it seems to be the 

patriotic thing to do, we each should drop a rea- 
sonably honest tear upon the fair page which last 
week decreed suspension of the food stamp plan. 
Secretary Wickard, in announcing its setting aside 
as inharmonious with present needs, expressed his 
regrets and the opinion that its merits would cause its 
being restored to usefulness in other and more peace: 
ful days. 

That well may be. From the beginning we felt 
that, if for no other cause than that of not being 
too constantly rebellious, we were compelled to give 
the food stamp plan a pat on the head. It was, 
indeed, a quite ideal set-up combining the qualities 
of disposition of certain foods of which we had too 
much, to feed the poor, of which we had too many, 
and all at—it was so represented—virtually no cost 
to any one. Furthermore, it took the government out 
of the hand-out business and permitted the processing 
industries and distributing trades to have a hand, and 
a profit, in the proceedings. Actually, however, it 
boiled down to the government paying for approxi- 
mately half of the groceries of everybody who could, 
hy hook or crook, get on the blue and gold stamp roll. 


It was, in very truth, entitled to rank as an eco- 
nomic invention in class one preferred. It was so 
good, and we may as well say it frankly, so kind to 
distributing trades and to the food industries gen- 
erally, that it completely stalled all normal opposition 
to passing out government funds in gratuities and 
subsidies. It just simply had everything, including 
an almost complete veiling, to the point of disregard, 
of the cost to the people’s treasury. Indeed, it was 
so nearly ideal that we are not disposed to disagree 
with Secretary Wickard’s expression of regret over its 
discontinuance and his prophecy that it will return, 
probably with bells on. It is just that kind of 
scheme. 


o> 
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Nothing in the Wartime Regulations 
Need Cause any Baker to Worry 
About the Production End of His Job 


e And to worry about the performance of the flour he 
buys does not make sense in anybody’s language. 


e It is our job to take the worry out of flour. 


@e We do it by making “The Shellabarger Set-Up,” 
shown down in the lower left corner, work full time 
on the quality side. 


© We do it by pre-testing wheat, constant testing of mill- 
ing, check-testing every product. There simply is 
nothing left to doubt, to worry the baker. 


e And there is not a baker in the country who cannot 
use time-free-from-worry in the sales and profit-mak- 
ing end of his business. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





= 


on 


= 





- WHEAT SELECTION 


A. Thirty country elevators as- 
suring use of country-run 
wheat, 

B. Favorable transit position of 
Salina, permitting us to 
draw wheat from the en- 
tire Southwest. 


. UNIFORMITY 


A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- 
ing characteristics. 


B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


. MILLING 


A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels 
daily capacity. 

B. Versatility of three units. 

C. Thoroughly modern equip- 
ment, maintained up to e 
minute. 


. BAKING RESULTS 


A. Bakery Service Department, 
in charge of actual bakery 
engineer. 

B. Completely modern analyt- 
ical and baking laboratory. 

C. Technical knowledge of what 
is required to give the best 
results. 


POLICY. - 

A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking character- 
istics as well as analytical 
standards. 


B. Quality based on maximum 
— results at a fair 
price. 














If you do not see your way clear 
to baking “SHELLABARGER’S” 
straight, try using a fixed amount of it 
in every dough just as performance 
insurance. 





THE SHELLABARGER 
MILLS 


Millers since 1776 
SALINA & KANSAS 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


It Is Not Absolutely Necessary 
To Wash Wheat Before Milling It 


Yet we do it. We wash every berry with clear sparkling 
water (from our own deep wells and the local public 
water supply.) After that it is dried and scoured,— 
polished. That is merely an added quality touch, the 
ultimate attention to detail that makes 


POLAR BEAR A Real King Among Fine Flours 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


























The NEW ERA NILLING GOMPANY 











ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Canadian Mills Face Depreciation 
Problem Owing to Peak Operation 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers both 
large and small are feeling considerable 
concern over the problem of depreciation 
in the efficiency of their plants. They 
have been running very heavily ever since 
the war broke out and the pace is now 
at its peak. This may last for several 
years, but no machinery of any kind will 
bear without wear and tear a percentage 
of production as high as that now com- 
mon in Canada without repair and re- 
placement. Nevertheless, the Canadian 
government insists on holding down the 
allowances from earnings for depreciation 
to the basis established in 1936-39 when 
mills were running at not much more 
than one-half of their estimated capacity. 

These millers believe that the govern- 
ment should readjust its excess profits tax 


to suit the needs of the day. If this were 
its policy mills could be kept in better con- 
dition now and a reserve for use when the 
war is over built up. It will be hard 
to get mill machinery from now on even 
at the highest prices. The machinery is 
simply not to be had nor will the situ- 
ation improve when the war is over. It 
will take two or three years to get back 
to a state of normalcy when the manu- 
facturers of flour mill machinery and 
equipment are free to turn over their 
production to peace time needs. In the 
interval mills will be under quite as heavy 
demand as ever for flour, most of this 
being urgently needed for relief purposes 
in every part of the world. 

In view of these facts the attention 
of taxing and control authorities at Ot- 


tawa is being directed by millers to the 
urgent necessity for some consideration 
being given to this matter now. The 
amount taken from the mills in excess 
profits taxes for use in financing the war 
is not sufficiently large in itself to jus- 
tify the claim that Ottawa cannot af- 
ford to ease down enough on such taxes 
by allowing adequate depreciation re- 
serves to be built up now. A few million 
dollars per year while the war is on 
would make a mighty difference in the 
outlook for continued milling efficiency 
in the postwar period. Such a concession 
immediately made would be statesman- 
ship of the highest order in a long-term 
view of the welfare of this most impor- 
tant Canadian industry and of the coun- 
try in which it operates. A.H.B. 





FARMERS PERMITTED TO 
DELIVER BORROWED WHEAT 


Man. — The 


Board has 


WINNIPEG, Canadian 
Wheat 


permit farmers in western Canada to 


been authorized to 


make deliveries of wheat borrowed from 
their neighbors until such time as their 
own grain is threshed. The privilege 
applies only to farmers who were un- 
able to thresh any grain due to the late 
harvest season and unfavorable thresh- 
ing weather that prevailed in many parts 
of the three prairie provinces. 

Under this arrangement the Canadian 
Wheat Board will permit delivery of 
wheat up to 8 bus per authorized acre, 
or of up to 12 bus per seeded acre for 
oats and barley. Such deliveries from 
individuals are not to exceed $300. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is in a 
position to deal immediately with re- 
quests from needy producers under this 
arrangement and instructions will be 
issued from Winnipeg dealing with the 
procedure. 
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TO CONFER IN WASHINGTON 

Winnirec, Man.—Canada’s agricultur- 
al minister, J. G. Gardiner, will go to 
Washington early in the new year to 
discuss with United States officials 
farm problems of both countries. At- 
tempts will be made to draft a joint 
program of greater agricultural pro- 
duction of the more essential foods for 
world-wide distribution. 
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MANITOBA SUGAR OUTPUT UP 

WinyireGg, Man.—Manitoba’s sugar 
production for 1942 is estimated by offi- 
cials of the Manitoba Sugar Co. at 27,- 
500,000 lbs, or an increase of 4,500,000 
Ibs over last year. The yield of beets 
was 128,000 tons, and all of the 1942 
crop was harvested. In 1941, 3,000 
acres of sugar beets were never har- 
vested owing to the wet fall. 





George 8S. McArthur 


. . to manage feed department ... 


The milling trade of Ontario learned 
last week that George S. McArthur, sec- 
retary of Ontario Flour Millers Associa- 
tion, an organiaztion he served from its 
birth, has resigned to take over the man- 
agement of the feed grains department of 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Toronto. Mr. 
McArthur distinguished himself as an or- 
ganizer in the work he did for the On- 
tario milling industry. He began at the 
beginning so far as membership was con- 
cerned and faced difficulties which, under 
his energetic program, have mostly disap- 
peared. The association’s membership now 
includes every live winter wheat miller in 
Ontario. Mr. McArthur is being succeeded 
in the association secretaryship by Lyman 
B. Jackes whose home is in Toronto. Mr. 
Jackes has had no previous experience in 
the flour or grain trades but he has done 
secretarial work in other lines. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PROSPERS 
FROM WAR ENTERPRISES 


Toronto, Ont.—The effect of the war 
on Newfoundland is illustrated by recent 
articles from the acting trade commis- 
sioner at St. John’s. Apparently, New- 
foundland for the first time in years is 
having a wave of prosperity. This is due 
to the fact that the United States and 
Canadian governments have established 
extensive defense bases in the country. 
Good wages have been paid to those en- 
gaged in this work and the consequent 
improved buying power has enabled the 
workers to purchase commodities that 
poverty had denied them for years. In 
this connection the commissioner points 
out that the present standard of living 
is by no means luxurious. The per capita 
national income is even now barely half 
that of Canada in peace time and the 
truth is that a substantial majority of the 
producing and laboring classes in New- 
foundland is enjoying a decent standard 
of living for the first time in 15 years. 
Moreover, the purchasing value of the 
dollar is extremely low in comparison 
with either Canada or the United States. 

Under the new conditions the cost of 
living in Newfoundland has risen tre- 
mendously and in an effort to control 
the price of food and ensure its equitable 
distribution a deputy food controller was 
recently appointed. As 90% of the 
island’s requirements come from abroad 
it is not feasible to overcome increases in 
prices of imported lines by subsidy pay- 
ments. This also renders a blanket price 
ceiling of the kind operating in Canada 
impossible. 

Control of prices has to take into ac- 
count the cost of production of locally 
manufactured goods and the landed cost 
of imported goods and will have to ‘es- 


tablish maximum prices on the basis of © 


these costs. The food controller’s first 
action was to set the price of eggs at 


$1.05 per dozen and the establishment of 
maximum prices for certain brands of 
oleomargarine. Eggs previously had been 
selling at $1.25@1.60 a dozen, oleomar- 
garine at 35@42c a pound and other 
products at equally excessive figures. 
Other items will be included in the price 
regulation program if and when the ini- 
tial action proves successful. 
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WINTER WHEAT MILLS AGAIN 
FACED BY CEILING PROBLEM 

Toronto, Ont.—Once again winter 
wheat flour millers are faced with the 
price ceiling problem. Winter wheat has 
climbed to ceiling levels and although 
pastry flour is also selling at the ceiling 
the latter was not established high enough 
to allow millers to make any profit when 
buying wheat at present levels. Demand 
is good but with the situation as it is the 
business will likely result in losses rath- 
er than profits to the mills. 

It is surprising that winter wheat has 
reached the present high level in view 
of the large crop, but farmers have not 
been delivering this grain and although 
some improvement has followed the bet- 
ter prices marketings are still far from 
satisfactory. 

Apparently farmers are holding winter 
wheat as protection against any possible 
shortage of feedingstuffs for their in 
creased livestock production later in the 
season. 
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MAY BUY GILLESPIE INTERESTS 
Vancouver, B. C.—It is reported here 
that the interests of the Gillespie Grain 
Co., of Edmonton, Alta., may be pur- 
chased by United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Negotiations are still in the preliminary 
stage. Gillespie Grain Co. is one of the 
largest firms of its kind in western Can- 
ada. In British Columbia it has offices 
at Vancouver and Victoria, with grain 
elevators at Kamloops, Dawson Creek 
and Vanderhoof. Main property of the 
company consists of some 70 country 
elevators in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
The company does considerable manu- 
facturing of food specialties. 
———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 
OATS QUOTA NOW 20 BUS 
WinnireG, Man.—The general delivery 
quota on oats at all delivery points in 
western Canada is now 20 bus per 
seeded acre. The Canadian Wheat 
Board, however, does not guarantee that 
there will be immediate space in the 
country for acceptance of this increased 
quota, but will continue its endeavors to 
distribute the total available space as 
fairly as possible. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
TO COATSWORTH & COOPER 
Toronto, Ont.—Alex. Walker, former- 
ly manager of the feed grains depart- 
ment of Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., 
is joining the staff of Coatsworth & 
Cooper, flour, feed and grain. He has 
a wide circle of friends in the Canadian 
grain trades and is particularly familiar 
with the feed business of Ontario and 
the eastern provinces. 
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| In This New Year of 1943 This Great Flour Will Be True 
to Its Nearly Half Century of High Quality Standards 


Proud of our location, ‘our splendid mills, our long-time 
Also for Economy loyal customers among the country’s best known and most 
successful bakers—we are proudest of all of the quality 


“The ADMIRAL” reputation of these great flours. Uniform, dependable, 


: they always have been and always will be sound and 
( honest quality for a sound and fair price. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 
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Rationing Made Sales Help 





* 


By Frank V. Faulhaber 


- 

wees and foresighted is the baker 

who is ready to capitalize on a 

new situation. Rudolph Eichner, bakery 

owner of Elmhurst, N. Y., makes capital 

of the problems of rationing, which is so 
new to the American public. 

“I’ve stepped up bread sales of late,” 
observed Mr. Eichner. “I contend that 
bakers should tell people more about the 
possibilities of bread to supplant ra- 
tioned foodstuffs. 

“When people find it more difficult 
to obtain sugar, butter, bacon and a 
long line of other food products, they 
will naturally compensate, so far as pos- 
sible, with other food items. So far as 
I’m concerned, here’s where more bread 
steps in. But, we have to tell people, 
if we expect them to think about it. 

“That is why we make it a practice 
to suggest the purchase of more bread, 
and a greater variety of bread, to make 
up for a possible scarcity of other foods. 
Our salesgirls remind patrons that bread 
is a very economical food. I find cus- 
tomers receptive. They respond by buy- 
ing additional loaves. We remind pa- 
trons that bread is a high energy food 
with excellent nutritional value, easily 
obtainable, and convenient to use in 
many different forms. We suggest that 
patrons counterbalance any lack of other 
food by increasing the use of bread at 
every meal. 

“Some people seem to be in a quandary 
as to what to use in place of missing 
food materials. Simple as bread is and 
cheap as it is, people are prone to pass 
it by, if you do not keep pounding 
away on bread’s real importance. For 
that reason we stress the value of con- 
suming an adequate amount of bread to 
maintain energy, health and well-being. 
People cannot afford to let their health 
deteriorate, and the baker has an op- 
portunity to tell prospects of the value 
of bread. 

“Our customers have thanked us for 
our suggestions, for some of them really 
have become discouraged with too much 
shopping. They learn that bread can 
be used in many appealing forms.” 
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Window Display Tip 


Blackboard Offers 
Easy Chance for 


Frequent Messages 

When the bakeshop 
patriotic slogans or sales messages in 
window displays, frequent changes make 
a professional sign painter’s services 
too costly. The same effect may be had 
by using a small blackboard as a part 
of each display. The size, of course, 
will depend on how prominent a posi- 
tion it is to have in the display and 
the dimensions of the window. It is 
not necessary to buy an_ expensive 
framed blackboard, as a suitable piece 
of slate or composition blackboard will 
answer the purpose if the exposed edges 
are concealed with colored crepe paper. 

Border designs in colored chalk will 
also add a finished touch to the black- 
board. Designs can be changed every 
few weeks, and messages can be made 
new as frequently as desired. Thus a 
fresh idea will be presented in the bake- 





wishes to use 





shop display in the few minutes re- 
quired to erase the old and write in 
the new. 

The position of the blackboard may 
be changed to give an entirely new ap- 
pearance. Even size may be varied to 
fit the length of the message by the use 
of wide or narrow borders, or by cov- 
ering a larger part of the blackboard 
surface with the crepe paper and other 


With unframed black- 
board, there is no difficulty in fitting 
the size to the requirements of any 


display material. 


sort of display. 

Bakery products are gaining increas- 
ing importance in the country’s nutri- 
tion program. They are inexpensive, 
and the customer can save money to 
use in buying war stamps and bonds. 
Such messages, well known to the bake- 
shop owner, may be passed on to his 
customers with an effort measured only 
in a few minutes daily, if he makes 
a blackboard a regular part of his win- 
dow displays, 
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Wartime Pointer 





Enriched White Bread 
Replaces Meat Protein, 
Says Food Authority 


New York, N. Y.—To stretch dwin- 
dling meat supplies, consumers are ad- 
vised to increase their use of the new 
enriched white bread. This bread con- 
tains the same body-building proteins 
as beef or pork, at about one third of 
the cost of the meat, according to Dr. 
James A. Tobey. 











THE “HIGH-RATIO” * 
SHORTENING 


For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


* “‘High-Ratio”’ is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter & Gamble’s 
special shortening pursuant to the ““High-Ratio”’ Service. Procter & Gamble, makers 


of Sweetex, the ‘‘High-Ratio”’ shortening. 


TRADEMARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. @ PROCTER @ GAMBLE 
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THE SHORTENING THAT 


SETS THE STANDARD 
For Frying : . . For Shortening 
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In an address before the Greater New 
York Student Dietetic Association at 
Jamaica, L. I., Dr. Tobey stated that 
six slices or about 3c worth of enriched 
white bread will provide fully one quar- 
ter of our daily needs for protein. Al- 
though bread has long been recognized as 
one of our best and cheapest sources of 
food energy, few persons have realized 
that it is also valuable as a protein food, 
Dr. Tobey said. 

Investigations have shown that the 
dietary qualities of the proteins in en- 
riched white bread made with milk are 
the same as those in meat. Since milk 
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in bread supplements the nutritive prop- 
erties of wheat protein, Dr. Tobey urged 
that there be no curtailment of milk 
solids allotted by the government for 
the making of American bread. 

In addition to protein of high value, 
enriched bread also furnishes the B vita- 
mins, thiamin and niacin, and the iron 
and phosphorus which meats contribute 
to our diets. The milk used in American 
white bread adds calcium and vitamin 
B,, as well as protein. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

The old greeting, “What’s cookin’ ?” 
has been changed for the duration to 
“What’s frozen?”—Pa. Bakers Bulletin. 





Trend of Radio 
Listening Shows 
Wartime Change 


* Comments of A. C. Nielsen, Re- 
search Organizer, Before Grocery 


Manufacturers’ Annual Meeting 


Shifts in income and in working and 
living conditions constantly are causing 
changes in the effectiveness of various 
types of advertising and of different 
advertising media. For example, the 
Nielsen Radio Index (a newly inaugu- 
rated radio listening research service 





* KEEP EM SOLD! 


ODAY, over-the-counter salesmanship is more 


important than ever. For if you treat your new 


wartime customers right, you can make “regulars” 


Biv of many of them—build a solid foundation for in- 
yy "2 creased business after the war is won. 
se sn Here’s where your salesgirls can be a big help. 
Show them how to answer customers’ questions 
il intelligently . . . to explain shortages tactfully and 
Nay convincingly. Train them to suggest other baked 
big goods when you’re out of the items women ask for 
‘. . . - to help customers solve their menu-planning 


problems. With helpful service like this, your sales- 


girls can do a lot to hold on to these new customers. 


Suggestions for Salesgirls in Bulletin No. 18 


Wartime Information Bulletin No. 18, recently is- 
sued by our Bakery Service Department, contains 
a number of suggestions that will help answer the 
questions customers are asking today. It will pay 
you to read this bulletin carefully and to pass on 
to your salesgirls the suggestions it contains. 
Your Sweetex-Primex salesman will be glad to 
give you extra copies of Bulletin No. 18 to pass on 
to your salesgirls. Ask him for them. And watch 


for other helpful training bulletins which will 
shortly be published. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


~ SALESGIRLS 


PROCTER & GAMBLE BAKERY SERVICE 


" _ WARTIME INFORMATION BULLETIN No. 18 
WERE IN TO WIN! 





3 OVER-THE-COUNTER TIPS 
THAT BUILD BUSINESS! 
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- Let's "Play For Keeps” 


Each of us now is earning his or her share in the victory which is to 
come. You, as a member of the baking industry, are doing your part 
by ‘furnishing “behind the lines” ammunition—food for American 
dinner tables and Junchboxes. 


You've had a lot of new customers lately, haven’t you?—women who 
formerly baked at home. They've come out of the kitchen to take an 
active part in war work—they haven't time to bake pies and cakes 
any more. Besides, home suppiies of sugar are limited. More and 
more women are coming to depend on you to supply them with the 
nutritious, appetizing food so necessary to health and morale. 


business is good—and it can be just as good or even better, after 
fae ciensey iain ii'oea te. 0 we dp tha viens Kied of plansiog Wow. 
It ian’t too soon to make plans for what will happen after the war. 
Remember, sugar will be plentiful then, and women will have time to 
bake at home. So it’s very important that you make every effort to 
hold on to the new cust you win during the period of the 





MADE BY 
THE MAKERS 


FLAKEWHITE 


PURITAN OIL 


them sold on the idea of buying baked 
r the necessity for doing so has passed. 

* te all of us. The men back in the 

of you have to deal with the problem 

jiplo —helptul suggestive selling—have 

increased sales for you in the past. These 

qually important today. They'll do a lot to 
the duration. : : 

opportunity you'll ever have, to win 

OF in you and in the goods you sell. Use it to 

be of real help, both to yourself and to 


AND 


ad 





RS MAKE THE MOST OF WHAT IS. 





Don’t just say: “We're out of that!’ Say why! 
When you're out of the goods they ask for, ey — 2 
ful salesgirl says: “Sorry our Devil’s Fudge layer a 
are all gone, Mrs. Nesbit. With the new customers 
we're getting from war plants—and with —— 
of things like sugar and chocolate—we can't ~" e 
all the goods we need to supply the demand to a 
Won’t you let me ‘put aside a Devil’s Fudge ca 


for you tomorrow?” 


They'll take something else instead—if ag > 
gestit. “Have you ¢ver tried our Devil’s Fu - 
cup cakes, Mrs. Nesbit? They’re made from exact y 
the same batter as our layer cakes. They’re nice = ; 
individual desserts — all ready to serve. For specia 
occasions you can dress them up by scooping out 
the center, filling it with ice-cream, and serving 


” 
with a chocolate sauce. 


Give them service they'll appreciate—Offer Menu 
Suggestions. “Since we’re out of Devil’s Fudge 
layers, I wonder if you wouldn’t like some of 4 
Danish Butter Cookies. Try one (offer samp e). 
Lots of our customers tell us that these cookies are 
satisfying enough to serve as dessert — and they’re 
delicious with ice-cream or fruit. 
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which uses a precision-built instrument 
to make a continuous record of whether 
or not a radio receiving set is on or off 
and the station to which it is tuned) 
shows: 

1.—That there is much less daytime lis- 
tening among lower income homes this 
year than last—because of increased em- 
ployment. 

2.—That there is considerably more 
evening listening among upper income 
families this year than in 1941, reflect- 
ing less outside activity in the evening 
hours. 

We've seen wide shifts, too, in rural 
versus urban listening trends, and in 
the popularity of individual programs. 

The effect of enforced daylight saving 
time has been quite marked. For ex- 
ample, a program which occupied a 
choice hour a year ago may have a much 
less choice spot this year, because a 
large part of the population get up and 
go to bed by sun time and not by the 
clock. 





Advertising Dispels 
Evening Trade Lull 
For This Bakery 


At certain hours bakery sales slacken. 
Often there are long waits between sales. 
To overcome this, the Charles Tremaine 
Bakery, Harrisburg, Pa., occasionally 
runs small one-column newspaper adver- 
tisements, boosting trade during certain 
dull evening hours. These ads feature 
various baked specials. For example, one 
advertisement announces: “Don’t forget 
to be here at 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. for these 
Tuesday evening SPECIALS,” following 
which are listed the specials. 

Mr. Tremaine observes that the adver- 
tisements achieve a twofold object: more 
sales are made during the special hours 
and the bakery sells more of certain 
products. 

“By means of the little advertisements 
we can turn attention upon a variety of 
items, many of which the customers or- 
dinarily would overlook,” says Mr. Tre- 
maine. “When certain goods move slow- 
ly we have a reason to tell more about 
them in one of the advertisements. We 
induce patrons to try them out. 

“Whenever we bring out a new baked 
product, we can help popularize it by 
these advertisements. Now, customers 
look forward to new items, and they are 
glad to come in during evening hours 
for them.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERY CITED BY FTC ON 
BREAD ADVERTISING THEME 
Edwin Erickson, Alfred Erickson, 
Leif Erickson and Agnes _ Erickson, 
trading as Federal Bakery Co., Winona, 
Minn., and the Winona Radio Service, 
advertising agents, have stipulated with 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease 
and desist from representing that Fed- 
eral Prize Winner Bread supplies sub- 
stantial amounts of the vitamins and the 
food minerals; that it conforms to the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council; that the consumption of 
this bread in customary amounts will pro- 
vide the daily minimum requirement of 
thiamin; that the bread is made with 
whole milk as one of its ingredients; or 
that more of this bread is sold in the 
Winona, Minn., market than any other 
bread, or that because of the presence 
of thiamin it will aid in the digestion 
of food. 
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Bread a Good Source 
of Energy for That 
Quick Pep Pickup 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Bread isejust as good 
a source of energy as a candy bar or a 
soft drink for a quick pep pickup for 
war workers. 

This was the assertion Dr. Robert 
Goodhart, technical advisor on Industrial 
Nutrition, Nutrition Division of the Of- 
fice of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, made at the closing session of the 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation’s sev- 
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enth annual meeting at the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research. 

“Between-meal refreshments should 
consist of something more than candy 
and soft drinks,” he said. “The idea that 
sugar is a more important source of 
ready energy for industrial workers than 
starches is fallacious.” 

Dr. Goodhart expressed the opinion 
that work on the industrial fatigue curve 
had demonstrated that between-meal re- 
freshments are desirable. He said it 
was “quite possible for a cold meal to 
be much more nutritious than a hot one. 
The dinner pail and cold lunch should 
be improved rather than condemned.” 


A Baker Gives Some 


January 6, 1943 





Tips on Selling Cookies 


5 tar most unimportant baked item 
requires consideration, too. That is 
the credo of A. Reisinger, New York 
City baker. Oftentimes, a product fails 
to sell because the baker expects it to 
sell itself. The matter of cookies is an 
instance. 

“For some time,” Mr. Reisinger says, 
“it was my practice to let cookies shift 


for themselves. Perhaps that was due 











WARTIME’S MOST EFFICIENT 


CAKE SHORTENING! 


Simplified method 
streamlines production 


Saves time and labor 
—10 minute mix 


Handles reduced sugar 
with no increase 


WEW YORK 


in baking powder 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Permits maximum use 
of liquids 


Lengthens cakes’ 
sales life 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


CHICAGO» 
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to the fact I considered cookies too 
small an item. When my cookies stead- 
fastly showed unsatisfactory sales, I de- 
cided that an about-face was called for. 

SI am now convinced that, no matter 
how varied and delicious the line, if cus- 
tomers and prospects are not told about 
the items, they simply will not sell up 
to potentialities. 

“I have now systematized the cooky 
problem. On different days of the week 
I have certain varieties—specials I call 
them—which customers have learned to 
expect. Every day of the week we sell 
penny cookies to accommodate the kid- 
dies. Incidentally, we sell certain cookies 
four for 5c, others three for 5c, depend- 
ing on size and materials. I have found 
that discriminating patrons never hag- 
gle over price. 

“Especially when I bring out a new 
design, something different, it is a grand 
opportunity to really sell. In place of 
the usual desultory talk, I mention 
something about my new variety. Many 
customers thus become steady cooky 
users. ‘Always handy and convenient 
for the little ones, I suggest, or ‘always 
welcome when company comes.’ 

“Children, with a spare penny, often 
come in to treat themselves to a cooky, 
of course. Youngsters sometimes have a 
time of it making up their minds, but 
we have a liberal supply of suggestions. 
I am sold on the idea that many a 
seemingly unimportant penny cooky sale 
has been the start of a family order 
later. 

“We inject additional cooky interest 
by changing the display of cookies. 
More impulse sales are made that way. 
We put them in a conspicuous spot. We 
suggest. that patrons make a trial pur- 
chase, and sometimes we give samples.” 
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Another New Canned 
“Butter” for 


Over-sea Troops 


Newest type of canned “butter” for 
over-sea troops is army spread, a special 
mixture of finest creamery butter, fresh 
cheese curd and skim milk powder, ac- 
cording to the Department of War. 

The product, developed by the Quar- 
termaster Corps Subsistence Laboratory 
in Chicago, is especially processed so 
that it can be stored for months without 
refrigeration. For this reason it will be 
used principally in the tropics where cold 
storage facilities are not available. 

According to quartermaster corps spec- 
ifications “the finished product shall have 
a melting point of not less than 120° F. 
and shall not oil off when kept for 24 
hours at this temperature. It shall have 
a butterfat content of not less than 56% 
and a moisture content of not more than 
29.5%. 

The new spread should not be confused 
with “Carter Spread,” another canned 
butter developed last spring by the Quar- 
termaster Corps. This is also being 
shipped over-sea and “is prepared from 
butter amplified or modified by the addi- 





’.tion of a hardier fat to bring the melting 


point of the finished product to approxi- 
mately 110° F.” This fat is made of 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil flakes. 
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PROTECTION OF A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
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RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PROTECT A LEAN FORMULA IN THE BAKE SHOP 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE! 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF - PRODUCER 
KYROL - SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


AND MORE THAN FIFTY OTHER BAKERY FLOURS 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. » HEADQUARTERS * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
STANARD-TILTON DIVISION OF ALTON, ILLINOIS, AND DALLAS, TEXAS 
MILLERS OF AMERICAN BEAUTY FLOURS 
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Facts 


* 4 


Every Employer Must Collect New Victory Tax on Salaries and Wages Paid by Him This Year 


VERY employer must collect a 
K Victory Tax during 1943 from 


the payments made to all em- 
This job will entail a lot of 
headaches. Al- 


ployees. 
extra accounting and 
though it is a tax on the employee, the 
employer is responsible for collecting it 
and must pay the returns to the gov- 
ernment each quarter. 

Following are the main provisions of 
the tax law and some discussion of 
definitions: 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1943, every employer 
is required to withhold, collect and pay 
on all wages of employees (with certain 
exceptions hereinafter referred to) a tax 
of 5% of the excess of each payment of 
wages at the rate of $624 for the year, as 
hereinafter discussed. Among wage and 
salary payments exempt from withhold- 
ing are payments for casual labor not 
in the course of the employer’s trade or 


business. 
AMOUNT 'TO BE WITHILELD 


The amount of the Victory Tax to 
be withheld is 5% of the excess of each 
payment over the withholding deduc- 
tion allowable. The 
withholding deduction 
$624 for the year, or $12 in the 


case of weekly payments, $24 in the 


amount of the 
allowable _ is 


case of biweekly payments, $26 in the 
case of semimonthly payments, and other 
payroll proportion. The 
amount to be withheld is computed upon 


periods — in 


the excess of the wages or remuneration 
over the amount of the withholding de- 
duction. In lieu of an exact calculation, 
however, employers may elect to with- 
hold specified amounts roughly corre- 
sponding to the 5% in accordance with 
forth in the Revenue Act. 
Copies of this table can be obtained from 
the Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Thus, if an employee’s wages are over 
$12 but not more than $16 for the weekly 
payroll period, the amount of the tax 
withheld under the “wage bracket” 
method would be 10c, in lieu of the 
exact 5%. 


tables set 


STATEMENT TO BE FURNISHED EMPLOYEE 

Every employer who is required to 
withhold and collect a tax in respect to 
the wages of an employee is required to 
furnish to each such employee in respect 
of his employment during the calendar 
year, on or before Jan. 31 of the suc- 
ceeding year (or if his employment is 
terminated before the close of such cal- 
endar year, on the day on which the last 
payment of wages is made) a written 
statement showing the period covered 
by the payment, the wages of such em- 
ployee during such period, and_ the 
amount of the tax withheld and collected 
under the act. 

Forms of Statement of Victory Tax 
Withheld (Form V-2) are obtainable upon 
application to the collector of internal 
revenue for the district. In making ap- 
plication, the employer should indicate 
the number of employees on his payroll 
and the approximate number of. state- 
ments required. It should be noted that 
if an employee continues in service 
throughout the year, only one statement 
is required to be furnished him, which 
statement must be furnished before Jan, 


81 following the close of the year. If, 
however, the employment of any person 
is terminated at any time during the 
year, the statement must be furnished 
him on the day on which the last pay- 
ment of wages is made. 

In the case of an employee whose em- 
ployment is intermittent, and at the 
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About Victory Tax Collections 


end of any term of employment it is not 
certain that he will be re-employed, then 
a statement must be furnished him for 
the amount of Victory Tax withheld 
from payments made during the period 
of employment. 

While the form of statement is pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
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Revenue, statements prepared in sub- 
stantially like form, adapted to mechan- 
ical preparation devices, will be accept- 
able. 


DUPLICATE OF STATEMENT REQUIRED 


A duplicate of the statement furnished 
an employee must be held by the em- 
ployer, and all duplicate Statements of 
Victory Tax Withheld during the year 
must accompany the return filed for 
the fourth quarter of the calendar year. 
Where the number of such statements is 
large, as in the case of an employer of 
many persons, the duplicate statements 
may be forwarded in a separate pack- 





There's only one way to share 


For every American, VICTORY is the only goal worth having. 


Each person ...each business ...each industry has a stake in 


that victory. Swift & Company’s stake is tremendous. So is 


Swift’s responsibility as a food processor .... 


First—to supply meats, eggs, special rations, lard, fats and oils of all types to our 
armed forces and to our fighting allies in sufficient quantities and on time. 


Second—to serve our domestic trade, including the baking industry, more effi- 


ciently than ever. 


Third—to maintain our high standards of quality. 


Concerning fats 


Fats are classified in the war effort as essential foods and raw materials. 


America must conserve them. Swift & Company will help the baker use fats 
more efficiently and eliminate wasteful practices. 


Bakers are familiar with WPB Order M-71 which limits shortening production 
by all shortening manufacturers. 


WE PLEDGE 


1. An honest and fair policy toward all in carrying out the spirit of this govern- 
ment order. 


2. The production of shortening products of the same high standards on which 
Swift & Company’s reputation has been built. 


3. The continuation of our consultant service to bakers to help them under- 


stand and meet promptly any emergency. 


4, Continued research to aid bakers to produce baked goods of the highest qual- 
ity and nutritional value possible in accordance with new developments in the 


raw materials situation. 


5. A policy of honesty and fair dealing in the distribution of our products. 
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age (or packages) properly identified 
Employers 
with numerous establishments or pay- 
rolls should assemble the duplicates by 
establishment or by payroll. If an 
employer required to withhold Victory 
Tax discontinues business or ceases to 
be an employer as defined under the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1942, he 
will file with his final Return of Victory 
Tax Withheld (Form V-1) all dupli- 
cates of Forms V-2 together with Form 
V-3. 

Every person required to withhold and 
collect Victory Tax under the act is 
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required to make a return and pay such 
tax on or before the last day of the 
month following the close of each quar- 
The first 
return, covering tax withheld during the 
quarter ended March 31, 1943, must be 
made not later than April 30, 1943. In 
the case of most employers on the em- 
ployment tax mailing lists of the collect- 
ors of internal revenue, return Forms 
V-1 will be received through the mail. 
Employers not on such mailing lists, or 
who do not receive return forms in 
due course, should address the collector 
of internal revenue for the district, re- 


ter of each calendar year. 


questing Forms V-1, Return of Victory 
Tax Withheld. 


RECONCILIATION FORM 


The Return of Victory Tax Withheld 
for the fourth quarter of the year must 
be accompanied by the duplicates of all 
Statements of Victory Tax Withheld 
issued during the year, together with a 
Reconciliation of Quarterly Returns of 
Victory Tax Withheld with Statements 
of Victory Tax Withheld (Form V-3). 
Where the number of duplicate state- 
ments is large, they may be forwarded 
in a separate package, properly identi- 
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fied by reference to the return. In such 
ease, Reconciliation Form V-3 should 
accompany the duplicate statements, 
rather than the return form. 


WHAT IS AN EMPLOYEE? 


Every individual is an employee if 
the relationship between him and _ the 
person for whom he performs services 
is the legal relationship of employer and 
employee. 

Generally such relationship exists when 
the person for whom services are per- 
formed has the right to control and 
direct the individual who performs the 
services, not only as to the result to be 
accomplished by the work but also as 
to the details and means by which that 
result is accomplished. That is, an 
employee is subject to the will and con- 
trol of the employer not only as to what 
shall be done but how it shall be done. 
In this connection, it is not necessary 
that the employer actually direct or 
control the manner in which the services 
are performed; it is sufficient if he has 
the right to do so. The right to dis- 
charge is also an important factor indi- 
cating that the person possessing that 
right is an employer. Other factors 
characteristic of an employer, but not 
necessarily present in every case, are 
the furnishing of tools and the furnish- 
ing of a place to work, to the individual 
who performs the services. In general, 
if an individual is subject to the control 
or direction of another merely as to the 
result to be accomplished by the work 
and not as to the means and methods for 
accomplishing the result, he is an inde- 
pendent contractor. An individual per- 
forming services as an independent con- 
tractor is not as to such services an 
employee. 

Whether the relationship of employer 
and employee exists will be determined, 
in doubtful cases, upon an’ examination 
of the particular facts of each case. If 
the relationship- of employer and em- 
ployee exists, the designation or descrip- 
tion of relationship by the parties as 
anything other than that of employer 
and employee is immaterial. Thus, if 
such relationship exists, it is of no con- 
sequence that the employee is designated 
as a partner, coadventurer, agent, or 
independent contractor. 

No distinction is made between classes 
or grades of employees. Thus, superin- 
tendents, managers and other superior 
employees are employees. An officer of 
a corporation is an employee of the 
corporation, but a director is not. A 
director may be an employee of this 
corporation, however, if he performs 
services for the corporation other than 
those required by attendance at and 
participation in meetings of the board 
of directors. 


WHAT IS WAGE PAYMENT? 


For the purposes of withholding, wages 
are defined as all remuneration to the 
extent that such remuneration is includ- 
ible in income, for services performed 
by an employee for his employer, in- 
cluding the cash value of all remunera- 
tion paid in any medium other than 
cash. Thus, remuneration may be- des- 
ignated as wages, salary, commissions, or 
bonuses, and may consist of~ cash or 
goods. Quarters and subsistence would 
constitute remuneration unless furnished 
in the interest and for the sole con- 
venience of the eniployer. 

The amount to be withheld would be 
calculated upon the total amount of the 
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remuneration, including the cash value 
or remuneration made in form other than 
cash, in excess of the withholding de- 
duction. 
4 
PAYROLL PERIOD LESS THAN ONE WEEK 


If the payroll period is less than one 
week, as in the case where employees 
are paid daily, the amount of tax with- 
held will be based upon the excess of 
the aggregate of the wages paid during 
the period of a calendar week over the 
deduction which would be allowed for 
a weekly payroll period. For instance, 
if an employee is paid daily at the rate 
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of $5 per day, no tax shall be withheld 
with respect to the wages paid for the 
first two days of employment in the 
week. The wages paid for the third day 
will be subject to withholding on $3, the 
excess of the total wages for three days 
($15) over the weekly deduction ($12). 
On subsequent wage payments during 
the same calendar week, 5% would be 
deducted on account of the Victory Tax 
Withheld. During the following and 
subsequent weeks, the same procedure 
would apply. 

If the payroll period is greater than 
one week, and is a period not covered 


in Table A under the “wage bracket” 
method, or if the wages are paid for 
a period which does not constitute a 
payroll period, the withholding deduc- 
tion for each such payment is measured 
by the amount of the annual deduction 
divided by 365 ($1.71) and multiplied by 
the total number of calendar days in the 
period. Thus, the withholding deduction 
for a payroll period of 10 days would 
be $17.10. In the case of wages paid 
without regard to any particular payroll 
period, the withholding deduction is 
computed on the number of days elapsed 
since the date of the last payment to the 
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a notice, “The Victory Tax—Notice to 
Employees,” in poster form, is available 
for posting on the premises of establish- 
ments. 
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employee during the calendar year, or 
the date of commencement of employment 
during the calendar year, whichever is 
the later. 


MAXIMUM WITHHOLDING DEDUCTION 
ALLOW ABLE 


The act provides that the total deduc- 
tion allowed any individual with respect 
to wages received from any one em- 
ployer during a calendar year shall not 
exceed the amount which 


would have 
been allowable if such individual had 
an annual payroll period. Thus, the 


maximum amount of the deduction al- 
lowable with respect to wages paid to 
an employee by any one employer during 
a year is $624. 

Likewise, the balance of an allowable 
deduction not absorbed by payments may 
not be carried forward to a subsequent 
payroll period. Thus, if an employee 
was paid less than $12 in any week, the 
difference between the amount paid and 
the $12 deduction allowable may not 
be carried forward to the subsequent 
week as a deduction against that week’s 
wage payment, which would be, for the 
week, $12. 

LIABILITY OF THE EMPLOYER 

Every employer required to withhold 
Victory Tax is made liable for the pay- 
ment of the tax required to be withheld, 
and is relieved of liability to any other 
person for the amount of such payment. 
Any errors made by withholding agents, 
either in the collection or payment of 
the tax, for any quarter of the tax year, 
may be corrected in any subsequent 
quarter of the same year under regula- 
tions to be prescribed. 


NO INFORMATION RETURNS 


The making of information returns, 
Forms 1099, will not be required with 
respect to wage payments from which 
Victory Tax has been withheld. 

RECORDS TO BE KEPT 

No form of records to be maintained 
by the employer has been prescribed. 
Such records should be maintained, how- 
ever, as will indicate the number of 
persons employed during the year, pay- 
ments to whom are subject to the with- 
holding provisions, the periods of em- 
ployment, and the amounts and dates 
of payment. In the submission of Form 
V-8, Reconciliation of Quarterly Returns 
of Victory Tax Withheld with State- 
ments of Victory Tax Withheld, employ- 
ers should furnish a list in the form 
of an adding machine tape or in some 
other convenient form showing the items 
of tax withheld as reflected on Forms 
V-2. 

ADVICE TO EMPLOYEES 

It is desirable, though not required, 
that employers acquaint employees fully 
with the provisions of the Revenue Act 
with respect to the withholding of tax 
For this purpose, 


Employers desiring such notices 


should address a request to the collector 
of internal revenue for the 
stating the number of such notices de- 
sired, specifying “The Victory Tax— 
Notice to Employees.” 


district, 


EMPLOYEES VICTORY TAX RETURNS 


Every individual having a gross in- 


come in excess of $624 for the taxable 
year is required to make a return for 


Victory Tax purposes. The Victory Tax 
withheld and paid by the employer may 
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Baxers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD courany 


BAKERY FLOURS 










GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 









MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 
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be taken by the employee as a credit 
(not as deduction from income) against 
the Victory Tax first, and the excess, 
if any, against the income tax, for which 
he may be liable for the tavhble year 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1942, in which 
the Victory Tax was withheld. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Question—Why are ingredients such 
as glycerine or invert syrup sometimes 
added to frozen eggs?—M. V., Iowa. 

Answer.—The addition of these in- 
gredients produces a smoother egg mix- 
ture and adds keeping quality to the 
finished baked products. 
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What Is Ahead in OPA Regulations 





x *« By « x 





A. C. Hoffman 


Director, Food Price Division, Office of Price Administration 


mum price regulation, knowing full 
well it was not a perfect tool for 
price control, that it could not hold in- 
definitely without supporting measures, 
and that it meant hardship and even 
operating losses for some. We acted 


T HE OPA issued the general maxi- 


with a hope and a prayer—a hope that 
it would stop the upward thrust of 
prices about to unleash the full force of 
inflation; and a prayer that the people, 
the Congress, business, labor and agri- 
culture would demand those broader 
measures necessary to support price con- 
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Wylde... 


An Essential Ingredient for Better Breads 


“They were out of WYTASE for two days and here 
are their comments:...‘Could see an immediate change 
in the quality of bread. It didn’t have the usual soft- 
ness...had poorer crumb color and texture. The doughs 
did not work as smoothly through the machines.’ 


“‘Now they are making sure they won’‘t run out 
of WYTASE again.’’* 


Anp thus many bakers have determined, at one time or another, 


that WYTASE is an essential ingredient for better breads, for it guarantees 


improved color, better grain and texture, and produces that satisfying flavor 


that never fails to please most consumers. 

These days more bakers than ever consider WYTASE indispensible in 
their formula because the softer, pliable WYTASE doughs go through the 
make-up equipment more smoothly, with fewer shop troubles and more 
uniform breads out of the oven. 


You can choose your other ingredients according to your needs and their 
availability, but you’ll find WYTASE always the same uniform and essential 
ingredient that’s so easy to use. 


Let the WYTASE man show you how this essential bread ingredient 


can put your bread at its “quality peak” and keep your shop running more 


smoothly under the difficult conditions of wartime operation. 


*Original report on file. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 


38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 





the J. R. Short Milling Company to ignote its 


notural enzyme ing 





t for whitening the dough. 





trol. More than any other single thing, 
I believe the GMPR brought the na- 
tion’s attention to focus on the inflation 
issue, and when some future historian 
writes the record I predict he'll regard 
it as the most important economic action 
taken by the government during this 
war. 

The GMPR represents the “freeze” 
technique of price control. A “freeze” 
is the only type of price action which 
can be taken quickly for any broad class 
of commodities, and for that reason the 
Price Control Act specifically provided 
for its use. But, as a permanent instru- 
ment for price control, the freeze method 
is not well adapted for use in most parts 
of the food field, and we have known 
that from the first. 


Several things are wrong with it. In 
the first place, the prices of individual 
firms may be frozen out of their proper 
relationship. Realizing this, the GMPR 
made provision for the adjustment of 
individual firm ceilings until such time 
as price schedules tailored to fit the 
various food industries could be worked 
out. The individual adjustment proced- 
ure was an administrative headache. 
For this reason, most of the new food 
price schedules will carry no provision 
for individual firm adjustments because 
these new schedules will be far more 
equitable as between individual firms 
than were the prices frozen by existing 
regulations. 


Another difficulty we ran into with 
GMPR was that it was not easy to ad- 
minister. You as processors were in- 
structed to take your highest price in 
the base period for purchasers of the 
same class, and to continue customary 
allowances, discounts and price differen- 
tials. In case after case, processors 
interpreted those clauses in such a 
way as to increase prices to distribu- 


tors, and our compliance officers found 


difficulty in restraining them. 


In our forthcoming food regulations, 
the compliance officers will have more to 
get their teeth into, and I’m sure you 
want it that way. 


Finally, frozen prices do not provide 
that flexibility in price control which we 
must have. As we go along in this 
war, there will be some commodities for 
which prices may have to be raised to 
get the necessary agricultural produc- 
tion—others for which they may be 
lowered. Prices of the perishables and 
seasonally produced foods have always 
varied from month to month; and, while 
price control will never provide the flex- 
ibility of a free market and shouldn’t 
be expected to, we must make it more 
flexible than it has been under GMPR. 
In other words, we have to provide 
a mechanism for managing prices instead 
of simply freezing them. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE 


With this as a background, I want to 
run through the food field and describe 
for you what is ahead over the next few 
months as we now see it. You will see 
some rapid and far-reaching changes in 
the mechanics of food price control, the 
principles of which have been incor- 
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porated in our most recent schedules 
and in others soon to follow. 

Wherever the nature of the commodity 
permits, we are going to replace the in- 
dividual firm ceilings under GMPR with 
specific dollar and cents ceilings at the 
processor level. For food wholesaling 
and retailing, there will be fixed margins 
by type of distributor, with super mar- 
kets, chains, and independents given dif- 
ferent margins reflecting the average 
differences in their costs of doing busi- 
ness. Special grocery items and those 
not lending themselves to this type of 
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price control will be left under existing 
regulations. 


DOLLAR AND CENTS 

Our first major dollar and cents ceil- 
ing in the food field was that issued 
several months ago for fats and oils and 
the various shortenings, cooking oils and 
compounds. A similar schedule for lard 
soon followed. These fats and oils 
schedules, while not perfect and sub- 
ject to possible future revision in some 
respects, represent the general pattern to 
be used in that field. 

The fruit and vegetable canning indus- 


try operated this past year under a 
formula arrangement whereby each can- 
ner increased his last year’s opening 
prices by fixed amounts or percentages 
to compensate for increased labor and 
raw material costs. On next year’s pack, 
certainly for the major items, the can- 
ning industry will be given flat dollar 
and cents ceilings, by grade and with 
regional differentials. 

Immediately following the passage of 
the new anti-inflation legislation, we 
threw under quick freeze most of the 
food products whose prices could not 
therefore be brought under control. In- 





ODAY, bread has a new place in the sun. Never 
before has it reached the same sound pinnacle 
in public esteem it enjoys at the present time. 


Enriched with vitamins and minerals, bread is 


playing a vital part in feeding this nation at war. 
And the public is recognizing its high nutritional 
value to the extent that bread consumption has in- 
creased nearly 20% over what it was a year ago. 

Certainly the baker can take honest pride in 


this achievement. 


We, too, are proud of the fact that much 
of this fine bread is made with Cerelose. At 


CORN PRODUCTS 
17 Battery Place - 


CERELOSE ute DEXTROSE 










PURE 
DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 






made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
GOAN PA 
Reriniman eee 
Siw VORn. u.8.a. 





present, however, our production facilities are 
over-taxed beyond our ability to provide 
complete service. 

We hope, of course, this situation is temporary. 
In the meantime let us assure you that you can 
count on the quality and merit of Cerelose as a 
standard sugar for bread and sweet goods under 
any conditions, present or future. 


SALES COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
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cluded among them were butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, eggs and flour. 


FLOUR FREEZING 


Our action in freezing flour prices on 
Oct. 3 was so widely misunderstood and 
there is so much confusion about the 
wheat subsidy which accompanies that 
price action that I want to set the record 
straight. 

At the time of the flour freeze, the 
farm price of wheat was 76% of parity. 
But any wheat farmer who was co- 
operating with the various soil conserva- 
tion and production control programs of 
the Department of Agriculture is eligi- 
ble for a loan of 85% of the parity price 
of his wheat from the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and the great bulk of the wheat 
is already under such loan or eligible 
for it. On top of that loan the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under existing leg- 
islation, must pay the farmer soil con- 
servation and parity payments sufficient 
to bring his return up to the full parity 
price of wheat. Our action in freezing 
flour prices, which in turn tended to 
establish the market price of free wheat, 
was therefore altogether consistent with 
the farm price provisions of the Price 
Control Act. 

Since the market price of wheat is 
below the rate at which the farmer can 
put his wheat under loan to the Com- 
modity Credit*Corp., and since the CCC 
is prevented by existing legislation from 
selling that wheat for milling purposes 
for less than 100% of parity, some way 
had to be found for freeing that wheat 
so that millers could get it at prices con- 
sistent with their present frozen flour 
prices. That is where the subsidy ar- 
rangement comes in. It operates simply 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. offer- 
ing the farmer who has his wheat under 
loan a certain amount per bushel suffi- 
cient to make up the differences between 
the present market price and the loan 
rate plus carrying charges, so that the 
farmer will remove his wheat from loan 
and put it on the market for use by 
millers. 

The cost of that subsidy probably will 
be in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 
per year. The cost to the consumers of 
this country, if bread prices were in- 
creased lc per loaf, which almost surely 
would have to be done if steps were 
not taken to control flour pgices, would 
be $100,000,000. per year. 


FIXED RESALE MARGINS 


We are moving rapidly toward fixed 
margins for distributors, these margins 
to be superimposed on the new dollar 
and cents ceilings at the processor level. 
I am sure this will provide a much more 
satisfactory mechanism for control in 
this field than the freeze method used in 
GMPR. The effect of margin control 
will be to smooth out much of the 
variation in retail prices prevail- 
ing under the March freeze, a varia- 
tion which was confusing both to con- 
sumers and to retailers, as well as in- 
equitable between distributors themselves. 
The fixed margins, of course, will be 
different for different types of distribu- 
tors, with cash-and-carry wholesalers 
given lower margins than seryice whole- 
salers, and chains and super markets 
given lower margins than independent 
retailers. But distributors of the same 


type will have to operate under uniform 


margins; and the inefficient, unprogres- 
sive operator, whether large or small, 
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Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . . remem- 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great” isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 
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will have to cut his cloth to fit the price 
control pattern. 

For wholesale and retail food distri- 
bution, the pattern of control shapes up 
about like this: Mest of the foods in“the 
recent distributors’ adjustment regula- 
tion, those for which permitted increases 
have been granted by regulations since 
the issuance of GMPR, and such other 
standardized nonperishable foods as can 
be included, will be put under fixed mar- 
gins by amendments to regulations Nos. 
237 and 288 (the distributor adjustment 
regulation). This block of foods will 
include most canned fruits and vegetables, 
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cereals, shortenings, flour, coffee, sugar, 
etc. 

The perishable foods and produce 
items—those for which the price may 
vary from time to time—will also be 
put under fixed margin control along 
the lines laid down by the new regula- 
tion for potatoes and onions. The main 
difference between this regulation for 
perishables and that for the nonperish- 
ables is that the distributor’s margins 
will be based on the costs of his most 
recently purchased merchandise, from 
time to time during the marketing sea- 
son. Foods to be given this type of 


margin control will include fresh fruits 
and vegetables, butter, cheese, eggs, 
poultry and possibly beef and pork. 

In addition to the foods to be put un- 
der margin control within the next few 
months, there will remain a block of 
miscellaneous foods left either under the 
GMPR or some of the other existing 
retail regulations. Whether all foods will 
eventually go under margin control I 
do not know. 

As we come out with our new price 
and margin schedules, we may err slight- 
ly either up or down despite the good 
figure basis we now have for a first 
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approximation. We won’t know how 
close we have hit it until you begin to 
have operating experience under the new 
schedules. To protect the public, our- 
selves, and you we aim to keep a very 
close check on your profits. On the 
basis of your profit experience, the 
schedules will -be subject to change either 
up or down. I don’t think I need to 
tell you that high profit figures will draw 
immediate attention to your firm or your 
industry, by us and by the public. 

Most of our new dollar and cents ceil- 
ings will name flat prices, by grades 
and most cases by regions. In the case 
of products for which satisfactory gov- 
ernment grades exist, we will use the 
government grade specifications and in- 
corporate them into the schedules. Ex- 
isting schedules for beef, dry beans, pota- 
toes, onions and turkeys already embody 
the government grades. 

So as to identify the product, prevent 
upgrading, and make price control en- 
forceable, the grade labels will have to 
be put on the product or container. So 
long as we use the government grade 
specifications it will be largely a matter 
of indifference whether the trade termin- 
ology for these grades (such as stand- 
ard, choice and fancy) or the govern- 
ment terminology (such as A, B and C) 
is stamped on the product. 

Where government graders are not 
available to do the grading, the processor 
will necessarily have to do his own grad- 
ing according to the government grade 
specifications and stamp his products at 
his own peril in the sense that it will 
be up to him to see that they are graded 
properly. 

Where there is nothing except grade 
to differentiate the products of different 
firms, it is self-evident that no price dif- 
ferentials between advertised and non- 
advertised brands can be recognized 
under price control. 

Various statements have been made to 
the effect that price control is thereby 
being used as an underhanded means to 
put over somebody’s idea of social re- 
form, and that somehow or other it is 
deliberately intended to curtail adver- 
tising. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. I can assure you that grade label- 
ing and flat pricing are being used 
solely in the interest of equitable, effec- 
tive and enforceable price control, and 
for no other purpose. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ERNEST HOLLMULLER*FETED 
BY HIS REBER ASSOCIATES 

Ernest Hollmuller, president of John 
Reber Pastry Co., New York, was hon- 
ored recently by heads of the various 
departments of the company at a dinner 
at the Hotel St. Moritz, New York. 

Louis L. Sommer, former president, 
expressed his congratulations and best 
wishes for the continuation of the for- 
ward progress of the company under the 
generalship of Mr. Hollmuller. Albert 
A. Kaiser, who had held office as the 
secretary, conveyed to the new presi- 
dent the best wishes of the whole or- 
ganization. 

New officers of the company are as 
follows: Ernest Hollmuller, president; 
Louis L. Sommer, vice president; Ernest 
Luechinger, second vice president; Jo- 
seph Sliwoski, secretary-treasurer. 

John Reber Pastry Co. started business 
in 1920. The company has made steady 
progress and now operates 30 trucks 
serving hotels, restaurants and institu- 
tions throughout the metropolitan area. 
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How to tell if it’s ripe 


RAP it with your knuckles. Press the stem end with 
your thumbs. Make sure the color is right. Put the whole 
thing under an X-ray...say a prayer and toss a coin. 
You can use the same system to tell about flour 
...if you age it yourself. Temperature, length of stor- 
age, air circulation, humidity all have an important 
part in the aging process. Unless you can control these 
conditions, you can never be dead sure your flour 
is ready to use. Someday you'll start production with 
green flour...and what a headache that will be. 
Switch to bin-aged and quit worrying. Bin-aged 
flour comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 
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It’s always uniform, always gives smooth produc- 
tion, always results in the same good finished product. 

We built a 25,000 barrel aging plant to do the 
job scientifically right. Every lot of flour is stored at 
least two weeks at a constant temperature of 70 de- 
grees. Every lot gets thoroughly aerated by siftings 
during the storage period. 

The big storage capacity of the aging plant lets us 
make long, continuous runs of each grade of flour. This 
means more accurate milling with every grade uniform. 

The day you switch to Atkinson you can stop 
worrying about flour age, because it’s BIN-AGED! 


/ ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


ON THE WAR FRONT<« 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 








*« ON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 





* x ‘ 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 

, ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and “‘know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte (Sisy Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria’ St.Louis + Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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NEARLY 90% OF ODT TRUCK 
APPLICATIONS WERE FAULTY 


Boston, Mass.—The Maine Bakers As- 
sociation held its monthly meeting at the 
Columbia Hotel, Portland, Dec. 9. Harry 
S. Kearney, ODT district manager, dis- 
cussed problems of transportation and 
their application to the baking indus 
try. Baking will continue to be con- 
sidered an essential civilian industry, but 
operators are expected to continue their 
efforts toward mileage conservation, he 
said, 

Mr. Kearney stated that out of all 
the applications for Certificates of War 
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Necessity which were referred to his 
office, over 90% showed errors of one 
type or another. He stated it was 
ODT’s intention to do everything within 
its power to keep the trucks of essen- 
tial civilian industries rolling. 

Robert E. Sullivan, executive secretary 
of the New England Bakers Associa- 
tion, who acted as chairman, told the 
meeting that his office had been ad- 
vised by the Quartermaster General’s 
office that the presidential order on vol- 
untary enlistments eliminated the estab- 
lishment of any more Affiliated Bakery 
Units. 
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Helping Your Employees: 


@ Now Is the Time When 
Careful Personnel Work 
Will Pay Big Dividends 

@ By Edward K. Holmes 


O you just complain about your 
green help or do you really 
train them for the specialized 
jobs? 
That point is worth considering now 








. "Big Shop”’ Production 
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Alter VICTORY You Will Need... - + 


this new Colborne Rotary Pie Machine which 
is the smallest complete unit ever built—when not 
in use it can be pushed out of the way. 
chine will increase your pie output without in- 
creasing your employees, for it makes 500 large 
pies per hour or 1,500 small pies per hour with 


only three operators. 


This ma- 


of today. 


in Your “Small Shop” Space 


er ae 


Z, a 
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2... “SS 


Our mighty fighting men advance each day with 
the best equipment in the world. After the war 
you can change your shop and have the finest pie- 
making machinery in the United States. 
new and better machines, you can protect your 
profits of tomorrow as we protect our liberties 


With 


-eee@ PIE MACHINERY for MORE PIE PROFITS ee-- 


—---~--—~----~~--------------} 


r COLBORNE MFG. CO., 
157 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 
! 


Send me full information on the new style Rotary Pie Machine. | 


Show me how it will increase my profits. 


Colborne 
Manufacturing Co. 


Pie Machinery for Over 35 Years 
157 W. Division St. 


Chicago, Illinois 





more than ever. The harder times are, 
the more important that each employee 
should carry his share of the load and 
the more important that you should teach 
him how. 

How much of the skill of the trained 
personnel worker do you apply to your 
employees? Do you teach employees at 
the speed at which they can learn? Do 
you teach them the importance of their 
job in relation to the whole picture of 
your business? Do you praise them for 
what they do well, however unimportant, 
rather than scold for what they do 
wrong? ‘In short, do you handle per- 
sonnel constructively so that they will 
improve under your teaching? 

And since old and trained employees 
are to be treated with kid gloves these 
days, examine your personnel relations 
with them. Do you know what they are 
thinking about their jobs? Do they feel 
that they have something to strive for, 
some reason for hoping that your busi- 
ness succeeds? Do they feel that their 
best work is appreciated or that all they 
can hope for is not to be blamed? 

Since no busy employer this side of 
Heaven could congratulate himself on 
all these scores, let us boil down experi- 
ence of personnel experts into a few 
practical suggestions. 

The spirit of any successful business 
must be positive, courteous and forward- 
looking. Nothing is more contagious 
than a whiny boss. Optimism is not near- 
ly so catching, but it pays dividends. 

Neither is it as easy to remember to 
praise a worker as it is to shout in ex- 
asperation when he has done wrong, but 
once again, praise pays. A man’s pride 
in anything he can do well, no matter 
how trivial, can be the beginning of self- 
respecting service. 

Not only praise, but praise in public, 
before the other workers, will reward 
the employer many times over. It 
scarcely needs saying, however, that the 
psychological approach to a bawling out 
is the reverse. When thes wrong doer 
must be called on the carpet, it must be 
a private carpet. The fewer people who 
know, the better. One does not get self- 
respecting co-operation from anyone who 
has been humiliated. 

Studies have shown that the executive 
and the foreman almost invariably have 
larger vocabularies than those working 
under them. They have succeeded be- 
cause they know more words with which 
to think through their jobs. Yet the old 
wise-crack, “You tell ’em, boss, you got 
the vocabulary,” too often means only 
a varied and pungent way of expressing 
displeasure. 

Teaching the precise words to use 
about the operations they perform, the 
phrases with which to meet the public, 
the words to use in describing and ex- 
plaining the selling points of products, 
all these are well worth the time of even 
the busiest executive. He is repaid be- 


cause the employee, who can explain in 
words what he is doing and why, can 
and will take pleasure in helping to train 
those greener than himself. 

For example, interesting little items 
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“THE MILLERS AND 
BAKERS . . . ARE DOING 
A YEOMAN SERVICE IN 
ENRICHING BREAD AND 
FLOUR WITH MISSING 
VITAMINS AND MINERALS.” 


“ eat a 3 7 ‘Y REFER TO THE 
a rity cs i Tk NEW ENRICHED WHITE 
. de | ¥ BREAD AND ENRICHED 
BREAD AND EVERY BAG eS 4 


get . WHITE FLOUR, WHICH HAVE 
OF ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR | . : , HAD VALUABLE VITAMIN AND 
CONTAINS THIAMIN, NIACIN, : J 

Q , ’ MINERAL CONTENT RESTORED 
AND IRON, THE MINERAL THAT ph EDERAL SECURITY = " cen 


AGENCY i a —AND ARE A VERITABLE 
'S SO IMPORTANT FOR AMERICAN MEDICAL cir ae 


OUR BLOOD.” a ASSOC/ATION _ 1 GODSEND AT THIS 


te BAKERS AND MILLERS’ © ; PARTICULAR 
ASSOCIATIONS =— y TIME.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
- OF BAKING 


STATE NUTRITION — 
COMMITTEES 


Dramatic and convincing radio programs, broadcast over national 
hookups, have already carried the story of Enriched White Bread 
and Flour into millions of American homes. 

The impressive statements quoted here, which were made by 
noted scientists and eminent government executives—including the 
Vice-President of the United States and the Director of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services—indicate the forcefulness 
of these broadcasts. 

Every baker should take advantage of the concerted drive to place 
this new and stronger Staff of Life on the tables and in the lunch 
boxes of America. Make Enriched White Bread available and let 
your customers know you have it. 

This is one of a series published as a service to the Baking Industry by 
Merck & Co., Inc. 


% THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! * 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N.J. 
New York,N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ St.Louis,Mo. * Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. «¢ Los Angeles, Cal. . 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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ow to keep-baked goo 


FRESH 


right into 
the home 


> Your baked goods must be fresh-eating when 
they get into the HOME. That’s where repeat sales 


are made! 


Cut down your stales with Covo Super-Mix which 
assures extended freshness. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices—Cambridge, Mass. 
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about the production or the raw ma- 
terials of some of the products will 
free the sales person of the embarrass- 
ment of hunting for words and will pro- 
vide something to say that has selling 
value. 

In selling, rudeness and discourtesy 
are frequently a matter of ignorance of 
the words that sound courteous. Many 
a business has been made or broken by 
the manner of the sales people. Explain- 
ing and perhaps listing the phrases to 
use and the way in which to address the 
customers, as well as such courteous little 
phrases as “I am sorry. . .” and “I'll be 
glad to . . .” will make sales people 
sound more interested and intelligent. A 
rule against gossip also pays. They will 
hear much, but they often do not under- 
stand that passing it on to others will 
give the whole bakery a bad name in 
the neighborhood. 

Constructive personnel relations with 
old employees take more ingenuity. In 
times like these, one faces two tenden- 
cies: the slump of discouragement and 
restlessness occasioned by real or fan- 
cied higher wages elsewhere. Giving a 
little added responsibility will sometimes 
spell the difference between growing dis- 
satisfaction and an aggressive interest 
in the business. Though responsibility 
carries trouble with it, it also has com- 
pensations for the person who shoulders 
it, compensation in personal satisfaction 
for the worker. 

All of this seems to add up to nothing 
more impressive than the rather obvious 
assertion that people are human and 
that those who hope to maintain the best 
relations with others can profit by 
using such rules. Could anything be 
more fundamental or more important to 
keep in mind in these times? 











Legal Flavoring for 
Busy Bakers 


* * 
DELIVERY 








OUGHTON COOK was ordering a 

new line of flavoring from a new 
salesman. “This is fast selling stuff and 
our plant is working to capacity. I’m 
afraid you'll have to take delivery when- 
ever we're ready,” the salesman stipu- 
lated. 

“That’s O.K. by me,” Cook agreed. 
Time passed on, with neither party say- 
ing anything to the other. When Cook’s 
order was completed, the salesman sold 
elsewhere. Cook, learning this, claimed 
damages for breach of contract. 

“We’re not mind readers and you nev- 
er notified us that you were ready to 
take delivery,” the salesman pointed out. 

“And neither am I, for you never no- 
tified me that you were ready to de- 
liver,” Cook declared—and carried his 
point. 2 

“It would thus become the duty of 
the seller to notify the buyer and give 
hint an opportunity to inspect the goods 
and determine whether they correspond- 
ed with the contract. If so it then be- 
comes the duty of the buyer to take and 
pay therefor,” said the New York Court 
of Appeals in ruling in Doughton Cook’s 
favor, and there is a Pennsylvania deci- 
sion to the same effect. 
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Essential Oil and 
Spice Production 
Facts Are Discussed 


New York, N. Y.—A discussion of the 
situation regarding spices and essential 
oils recently presented by Irving Fitz- 
patrick, Knickerbocker Mills Co., and Dr. 
Edmund H. Hamann, Fritzsche Bros., 
Inc., reveals these facts: 

Mr. Fitzpatrick listed the four major 
spice sources of the world and gave a 
brief resume of the supply situation of 
the various spices. He noted an ample 
supply of black pepper, a good stock 
of cinnamon, and pointed out that some 
poppy seed was now available with good 
prospects for a larger supply from Ore- 
gon next year. He further indicated 
that paprika was available from several 
sources, and that some synthetic spices 
were on hand for blending purposes. 

The spice specialist named the types. 
produced in the Western Hemisphere, 
listing mustard seed, red pepper, poppy 
seed and caraway seed as possible Ameri- 
can products, allspice and ginger from 
Jamaica, nutmeg and mace from the 
British West Indies and paprika from 
Chile. He noted that Oregon could pro- 
duce a very fine poppy seed and that 
the domestic supply of caraway was 
growing very gradually. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick remarked that Ameri- 
can farmers were little inclined to pro- 
duce some of the scarcer spices as labor 
and price elements would not encourage 
domestic development from the long- 
time standpoint. In this connection it 
was pointed out that sage, normally sell- 
ing for 6c, was currently bringing 90c 
on the market but would return to its 
original price following the war. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick reviewed the current 
restrictions on the percentage of spice 
that could now be used and noted that 
the price ceiling only covered raw spices 
and seeds and not ground spice, the latter 
being controlled under March ceiling 
prices. 

Dr. Hamann explained that oils are 
used as an alternate to spice and in 
products where spices cannot be used, 
pointing out that oils are easily blended 
whereas spices must be ground and 
mixed. 

In regard to overcoming shortages of 
spices, Dr. Hamann advocate@ replacing 
imported by domestic products where 
possible, conservation of supplies, and 
the use of “stretchers” with other oils. 
He pointed out that with three or four 
exceptions these “stretchers” were obtain- 
able. Relatively speaking, oils will give 
more strength of flavor than whole spice 
and thus save more material, he stated. 

Dr. Hamann also predicted that the 
development of spice growing in this 
country and this hemisphere would come 
to a stop after the war and return to 
prewar conditions because of price. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BAKERS’ MONDAY CLOSING 
Miuwavxkeg, Wis.—Due to the lack of 
competent help, several local Jewish 
bakeries have introduced a policy of 
Monday closing, according to Joseph 
Plotkin. Previously the 10 or 12 bak- 
eries had been open seven days a week. 


‘Monday was selected as the best clos- 


ing’ date because it culminated a busy 
week-end. Jewish delicatessen operat- 
ors have also adopted similar store hours, 
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TOPPER 


For 1943 We Invite You 


To bake this flour straight for a fine- 
flavored and textured, well-crusted loaf. 


TOPPER 


| | To bake it, if you prefer, in a blend, 

either to flavor a rougher flour or to 
41 4l 

carry a less costly stuffer flour. 


TOPPER 


We confidently invite you to bake it 
if you are not fully satisfied with the 
merit and economy of your present 
flour or if you want to build your trade 
through a better loaf. 


REAL FLOUR ECONOMY TOPPER 


NEVER MEANS MERELY 
PAYING THE LOWEST PRICE 














THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO: 
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DO YOU KNOW 





Question.—What is the effect of add- 
ing water with the beaten egg whites 
when making angel food cakes?—L. A., 
Minn. 

Answer.—When water is added to the 
beaten egg whif@s in the making of angel 
food cakes, it has been found that the 
baked cakes are more tender and soft. 
Fhere will be a slight decrease in the 
volume of the cakes, but this can be over- 





sideration to 2 factors: 


: The Government's request to concentrate on 
foods giving the greatest nourishment at least cost. 


2, Those items of greatest popularity that can be 
produced most economically, and with the least 


amount of ma npo wer. 


The donut is “made to order” for these spec- 
ifications. It is a perfectly balanced, low-cost, 
nutritious energy-food that is enthusiastically 
favored by millions of Americans—Service and 
civilian—for deliciousness and “good eatin’” 


The donut is truly a wartime fighting food! It 
is universally recognized as a morale-builder 
—as a symbol of optimism and courage...and 
the American Way. That is why, since Pearl 





393 SEVENTH AVENUE N.Y.C. 


and other principal cities « Canadian Doughnut €orp., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





HORTAGES, rationing, and other war- 
time conditions compel the baker to 
take stock almost weekly as to what 

products he should make to cooperate with 

the war effort. Of necessity, he must give con- 


Buy U.S. War Stamps 
and Bonds 


Doughnut Corp. of America 3 
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come by the addition of a small amount 
of baking powder. Generally, not more 
than 4 oz of water is added per quart of 
whites. 
¥ ¥ 
Question.—What is the advantage of 
using powdered buttermilk in making 
devils food cakes as against liquid but- 
termilk?—R. H., Mont. 
Answer.—The acidity in liquid butter- 






Yes, the donut is important in the wartime 

scheme of things. And the donut is important 

to the baker, too. A free booklet “How Donuts 
ETE 7 


» Doughnut Corp. of America 
393 Seventh Ave., N.Y. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send us a copy of your booklet “How 
Donuts are Meeting the Wartime Need of Bakers”—also bul- 
letin on how to make Shortening go 25% further. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 


.a 


Virm Name 


Harbor, donuts have re- 
ceived perhaps more pub. 
licity and prominence in 
newspapers and over the 
radio than any other food. 


milk is very apt to vary. This variation 
may cause nonuniformity in the color of 
the crumb of the baked cakes. The leav- 
ening may also be affected. Powdered 
buttermilk made by a reliable manufac- 
turer will have a uniform acid content, 
usually 6% lactic acid. Liquid butter- 
milk may contain from .5 to 1.5% acid. 
¥ ¥ 

Question.—Why is it a poor practice 
to mix malt with yeast and water before 
adding it to the bread dough?—I. N., 
Kansas. 


Answer.—If the mixture is added to 
the dough immediately, little or no harm 
However, irregularity in 


will result. 
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Are Meeting the Wartime Needs of Bakers’, 
tells why. Write for it today. 


Shortening. What you can do to cut down 
on costs and make your shortening go 25% 
further, is the subject of a special DCA bulle- 
tin that will be included with the above 
booklet upon request. 
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fermentation is apt to result if the mix- 
ture is allowed to stand around any 
length of time before adding it to the 
dough. This is due to the vigorous fer- 
mentation that is started which may 
weaken the yeast. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Every once in a while we 
have trouble with our plain buns having 
blisters on top. Please tell me what may 
cause this.—L. S., Ky. 

Answer.—Blistering of the top of your 
buns may be due to: (1) excessive steam 
in the proofbox; (2) a young dough; (3) 
too much to heat in the oven; (4) a 
young or green flour; (5) a very slack 
dough; (6) rough handling at the oven. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—We find that when we re- 
frigerate pieces of sweet dough before 
making them up into various shapes, we 
have quite a bit of crust formation. 
How can we overcome this?—W. B., 
Utah, 

Answer.—Increasing the humidity in 
the refrigerator will decrease this ten- 
dency. Some bakers wash the top of 
their dough with oil or melted shorten- 
ing. Others place a sheet of waxed 
paper on the top to eliminate this trouble. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—How does the sweetness of 
honey, corn sugar and molasses com- 
pare with beet or cane sugar?—O. J., 
Minn. 

Answer.—Cane or beet sugar is figured 
as 100% sweet. Honey is figured at 
about 80-82%, corn sugar about 70-75%, 
and molasses about 60-72%, depending 
upon the grade. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Can you tell me about what 
the fuel cost should be per 1,000 Ibs 
of bread?—T. F., Mo. 

Answer.—There is quite a variation in 
fuel cost depending upon the oven effi- 
ciency and fuel rates. We recently heard 
that a cost of 30c per 1,000 Ibs is con- 
sidered very low. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—What is your opinion of 
making pie doughs by the roll-in method? 
—F. G., Fla. 

Answer.—We have found that unless 
a larger amount of shortening is used, 
the crust is inclined to be tougher. It 
also requires more work, thereby increas- 
ing production costs. This procedure 
will, however, produce a very flaky crust. 

ey =e 

Question.—After my puff paste dough 
is about three days old, I find that my 
lady locks crack and fall apart during 
baking. What causes this trouble?—E. 
T., Minn. 

Answer—The cracking and falling 
apart is usually due to using old puff 
paste dough. As the dough ages, the 
acidity increases. A high acidity has a 
detrimental effect on the gluten in the 
dough. When too much cream of tartar 
or other edible acid is used in the dough, 
the effects will be the same. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In making fancy almond 
macaroons, I find that the mix is quite 
stiff, making it hard to bag out, slowing 
down production. Can you suggest any- 
thing that would speed up the bagging 
out?—S. B., Conn. 

Answer.—We would suggest that you 
place the mix in a warm water bath. 
You will find the mix, due to being warm, 
will thin down and bag out much easier 
and faster. 
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TRUST YOUR CAKE BUSINESS 
10 Uédey Fading CAKE FLOUR 


BAKERS WHO HAVE DEPENDED ON 
AIRY-FAIRY’S SUPERB QUALITY AND 
UNVARYING UNIFORMITY THROUGH 
THE YEARS WOULD HESITATE TO 
TRUST THEIR QUALITY CAKE PRO- 
DUCTION TO ANY OTHER FLOUR. 
















Airy-FaIry Cake Flour guarantees the smoothest 
uniformity of baking results, for it is milled from ample 
stocks of specially selected wheat blends, rigidly controlled 
for baking performance. You cannot buy Airy-Fairy Cake 
Flour that has not been subjected to repeated laboratory and 
baking tests to safeguard its baking quality and uniformity. 

Let Airy-Fairy Cake Flour help you meet the difficult 
problems of your present market demand for luxury cakes 
and sweet goods. You'll appreciate its superb quality and 
dependable uniformity and the way it bakes up in your 
“ \ present formulas. Ask the Commander-Larabee represen- 


2. | tative about Airy-Fairy Flour. ‘ 
f * Airy-Fairy, Little Princess and Dixie 
D Cake and soft wheat fl HD : OUR 
oe eer aerntomeammmm LARABEE CAKE AND ¢ Wueat FLOURS 
he where. 


nd 
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ng 
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Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 


ou 
th. 
™, 
jer 
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Here Are the Rules 
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Workers “Frozen” 


MPLOYMENT stabilization agree- 
K ments, which in effect “freeze” 

essential workers in their present 
jobs, are now in operation in several 
industrial areas, including Detroit, Louis- 
ville and Minneapolis. Under the agree- 
ment, workers will not leave their jobs 
to accept other jobs, except when re- 


leased by their employers or by the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

Operation of the agreements is under 
the direction of the War Manpower 
Commission, which puts the agreements 
into effect through an industrial area 
committee, composed of representatives 
of management and labor, appointed by 
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As Set Up by WMC 





in 


the WMC regional director. 

An essential worker is defined as any 
worker in an essential activity—includ- 
ing activities required for the war effort, 
or national safety, health or interest. 
There are 34 of these essential classifica- 
tions, including food processing. It takes 
in most food categories, including baking 








WINTHROP 





—=A NAME NOW 


DOUBLY-MPORTANT 


WINTHROP, a name closely identified with the enrichment movement 
since its beginning, now distinguishes two enrichment products with equal 
advantages to both millers and bakers. 





aw tablets dissolved in water and added at sponge or 


dough stage to increase vitamin B), niacin and iron levels in the baked white 
loaf—appeal to bakers who use non-enriched flour and to millers who pro- 
duce it. Use of “B-E-T-S” assures bakers that their bread fully meets dietary 


label claims. 





V EXTRA iM 


a= a new, free-flowing, flour-enrichment mixture— 


offers equally easy, accurate, economical enrichment to millers, providing 
recommended increases of these three enrichment nutrients in the flour 
itself, with minimum increase in ash. In addition, because of its excellent flow 
characteristics, “VextraM” aids the sifting of floar—an important advantage. 


Both “B-E-T-S” and “VextraM” 


are stable, carefully standardized to 


deliver promised potency—well worthy of the name they bear. For help 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 


with your enrichment problems, consult our TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE 
—no cost or obligation. Stocked at New York, Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco, Dallas and Atlanta for quick delivery. Write for prices TODAY. 


W NIH R | p Varick St., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., 


Some Areas 


and most baking ingredients such as 
flour. 

Objectives of the program are: (1) 
end labor piracy and unnecessary turn- 
over; (2) provide a system for orderly 
transfer of workers from nonessential to 
essential occupations; (3) provide full 
utilization of labor supply; (4) plan for 
orderly system of transportation. 

No doubt there will be many other 
areas in which these agreements will be 
put into effect. Following are the chief 
provisions of a typical order freezing 
manpower. The order provides certain 
definite rules under which new employees 
may be obtained. 

vo ¥ 


HE following plan has been devised 

for the purpose of stabilizing em- 
ployment in . . . to meet the following 
objectives: 

A.—To reduce unnecessary and waste- 
ful turnover which may result either from 
improper placement, piracy of workers, 
or unsatisfactory working conditions. 

B.—To provide a system for the or- 
derly transfer of skilled workers from 
nonessential to essential industries. 

C.—To provide for full utilization of 
local labor supply in order to avoid an 
overloading of housing, transportation, 
and similar community facilities caused 
by an unnecessary importation of labor. 

D.—To plan for an orderly and regu- 
lated system of importation of workers 
that may be necessary. 


I—DEFINITIONS 

The “War Manpower Commission” is 
the commission established by Executive 
Order No. 9139 on April 18, 1942. 

The “United States Employment Serv- 
ice,” hereinafter referred to as_ the 
USES, is the federal and nation-wide 
employment service which shall be 
deemed to include any local employment 
office of this service. 

“Essential activity” is any activity car- 
ried on within the area and appearing 
in a list of essential activities published 
by the USES as amended from time to 
time, except that the area director may, 
after consultation with the area com- 
mittee, modify such list for thg purpose 
of recording all essential activities in 
the area. In general, essential activities 
include activities required for: the war 
effort, and any activity required for the 
maintenance of the national safety, 
health or interest. 


(Note.—One of the 34 listed categories 
includes food processing, mentioning bak- 
ing.) 

“Essential worker” is any worker em- 
ployed in an essential activity, except 
that a worker shall continue to be an 
essential worker under this plan during 
at least the 30-day period following the 
date on which he ceases to be so em- 
ployed. 

“Certificate of release,” hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “release” is a certificate in 
writing on a form prescribed by the 
area director and approved by the re- 
gional director for use as set forth 
below. 

“Referral” is an act by the local office 


‘of the USES whereby such local office 


directs a worker to make application for 
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work with a designated employer. The 
fact of the referral of the worker to an 
employer by such local office shall be 
evidenced by the worker’s presentation 
of a referral card (Form ES). 

“Solicit” means any activity for the 
purpose of hiring, including any written 
or oral communication or publication 
designed or intended to induce an indi- 
vidual to accept employment in a given 
plant, factory, establishment, or occu- 
pation. 


II—CONDITIONS OF HIRING BY 
EMPLOYERS 


From and after the effective date of 
this plan, no employer shall hire an 
essential worker except for casual labor 
for a period of seven days or less, un- 
less such worker presents to the em- 


ployer a referral card (Form ES) from’ 


the USES. Such referral card shall 
serve as evidence to the employer that: 
1.—The worker has been given a re- 
lease by his former employer, or 
2.—The worker has been given a re- 
lease by the USES, or 

8.—No release was necessary because 
the worker’s present or most recent em- 
ployer was not engaged in an essential 
activity. 

In any case, however, where the work- 
er presents a referral card (Form ES), 
the employer.may feel free to consider 
such worker for employment. 

No employer, whether or not engaged 
in essential activities, shall solicit or 
hire within or without the area for work 
to be performed wholly or principally 
within such area, any individual who, on 
the effective date of this plan, did not 
reside within such area or was not em- 
ployed in work performed wholly or 
principally within such area except upon 
referral by the USES. 

No employer shall hire any worker 
whose recent experience has been of an 
agricultural nature unless such worker 
presents to the employer a referral card 
(Form ES) from the USES. 

Any employer shall, upon the written 
request of the USES, and after reason- 
able notice, release from its employment 

1—Any worker whom it has hired 
after the effective date of this plan con- 
trary to the provisions thereof. 

2.—Any worker whom it has hired up- 
on referral of such worker by the USES 
if such referral was made as a result 
of misrepresentation, and 

3.—Any worker whom it has hired up- 
on referral of such worker by the USES 
if it has been determined by appeal as 
provided in Item IX below that such 
referral should not have been made. 


I1I—REFERRAL OF WORKERS 

Referrals by USES under this plan 
shall be made pursuant to the principles 
established in War Manpower Directive 
No. III and pursuant to other rules and 
regulations governing referrals. 

The USES shall, at the request of a 
worker to whom a release has been issued, 
either by an employer or by the USES, 
or at the request of the USES, refer 
such worker to an employer in an essen- 
tial activity. 

The USES may, after consultation 
with present employer, if any, and with 
the consent of the worker, refer 

1.—Unemployed workers to employers 
in essential activities. 

2.—Workers in nonessential activities 
to employers in essential activities. 

3.—Presently employed essential work- 
ers to essential activities where the em- 
ployee’s skill warrants higher classifica- 
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tion than his present employment gives. 

When a worker leaves employment in 
an essential activity under circumstances 
that do not constitute good grounds for 
the issuance of a release, the USES shall 
take the following alternative action: 

1.—Request such worker to return to 
his most recent employment, provided 
that the employer agrees to re-employ 
the worker in his former position without 
prejudice to any rights or privileges 
previously enjoyed by him, or 

2.—Refer such worker to another em- 
ployer in an essential activity in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph III above, or 


3.—Refer such worker to the local 
office of the USES in the community in 
which he resides or was most recently 
employed. (This alternative applicable 
only where worker has been hired con- 
trary to Paragraph II above.) 
IV—ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES OF 

RELEASE BY EMPLOYER 

An employer may issue to an essential 
worker a release if the employer dis- 
charges, lays off (for an indefinite period 
or for a period of 30 days or more), or 
otherwise separates the worker from his 
employment. 


W Jith mandatory restrictions curtailing 


new equipment production, in many 


cases your present equipment must be 
made to last for the duration. You who 
are now using American make-up equip- 
ment are particularly fortunate now, for 
as always, American quality assures 
exceptionally long life, precision perform- 
ance, and unusually satisfactory operation 
—regardless of production demands. 


Yet, proper maintenance, and 
a little extra care, will even 
extend the normal, long life of 
American Dividers, Rounders, 
and Proofers. However, should 
essential repairs become neces- 
sary, a complete stock of parts 
is always available for 
prompt shipment. 


Write to us concerning any 
repair or maintenance prob- 
lem. Our trained engineering 
staff is always at your service 
upon request. 
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In addition, an employer may issue 
to an essential worker, a release either 
on the initiative of the employer or at 
the request of the worker if there is 
good cause for such issuance. Among 
examples of circumstances that consti- 
tute good cause are the following: 

1.—When a worker is competent to 
perform higher skilled work than his cur- 
rent employment will permit and there 
is need for such higher skill in other 
essential activities. 


2.—When a worker is employed for 
a substantial period at less than full time. 
(For purposes of this plan, full time 
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shall mean at least 40 hours per week.) 

3.—When the distance between the 
worker’s residence and the place of 
employment is unreasonably great (con- 
sidering restrictions on the use of gaso- 
line and tires and the availability of 
reasonable transportation facilities), and 
the place of prospective employment is 
substantially closer or more accessible. 

4.—When the worker has compelling 
personal reasons for desiring a change 
of employment. 

= 
V—INSURANCE CERTIFICATE OF 
RELEASE BY USES 
If an employer fails or refuses to 
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issue to an essential worker a release as 
set forth above, the USES shall investi- 
gate the matter and after complete in- 
vestigation, including consultation with 
the employer, it may 

1.—Uphold the employer’s denial of 
release to the worker, or 

2.—Issue a release to the worker, or 

3.—Refer the matter to the area com- 
mittee. 

VI—PROMPTNESS OF DECISIONS BY 

USES 

The USES shall, wherever practicable, 
make any decision and take any action 
under this plan within a maximum of 


seven days after a request for a release 
is instituted to the USES. Pending any 
investigation under the plan, or pending 
any appeal under the plan, the USES 
may, if it deems it advisable, request 
any worker to return to a former job or 
to remain on his present job or to work 
on a different job. 


VII—FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 
All employment within the area by 
departments and agencies of the federal 
government which are subject to the 
rules and regulations of the United 
States Civil Service Commission shall be 
subject to the approval of the United 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


Now Offers 
MOHAWK 


Ine. 


HIGH VITAMIN 





Better Flavor 





FLOUR 


More Natural Vitamins 


* * 


Available in Mixed Cars with 


Spring Patents o 


Clears 


Cake Flours 7 
Rye Flours 


FEDERAL MILL, 


Whole Wheat 


Corn Meal 


* * 


BOCKP ORT, M.. Y. 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 
Rolled Oats 


INC. 
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States Civil Service Commission, which 
shall conduct its recruiting activities 
within the area in accordance with this 
plan. This plan shall not be applicable 
to transfers between such departments 
and agencies which shall be made pursu- 
ant to War Manpower Directive No. X 


VIII—PUBLICATION OF LISTS OF EM- 
PLOYERS AND LABOR UNIONS 
The area director shall prepare a mail- 
ing list consisting of each principal em- 
ployer and each local union in the area. 
In the event that the area director shall 
take any action pursuant to item I 
above, he shall give notice of such action 
in writing to each employer and local 
union on such mailing list, and shall 
also cause such notice to be published 
in newspapers of general circulation in 

the area. 


IX—APPEALS 

Any worker or employer or group of 
workers or employers dissatisfied with 
any act or failure to act pursuant to 
this plan shall be given a fair oppor- 
tunity to present his or their case to the 
area committee. Such committee shall 
make recommendations concerning such 
cases to the area director for appro- 
priate action. Such committee shall carry 
out its responsibilities under the plan in 
accordance with such rules, regulations 
and procedures as the chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission may pre- 
scribe. Review of the recommendations 
of the area committee by the Regional 
War Manpower Committee and by the 
National Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee shall be provided in accordance 
with such rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures as the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission may prescribe. 
Upon request of an employer, a worker, 
or a union, the appropriate representa- 
tive of the USES shall present to the 
area committee the reasons for having 
referred or refused to refer or for hav- 
ing issued or refused to issue a release 
to any worker under this plan. 

No employer shall discriminate against 
any worker because of race, color or 
creed. 

X—UNION PARTICIPATION 

Nothing contained in this plan shall be 
construed to restrict any employee from 
seeking advice, aid, or representation 
from the union of which the employee 
is a member at any step of the opera- 
tion of the plan, or to restrict such union 
from intervening in behalf of the (em- 
ployees. 

Nothing contained in this plan shall 
change, modify, or restrict any collec- 
tive bargaining agreement existing be- 
tween bargaining agencies of the em- 
ployees and their employers. 

However, it is recommended that any 
labor organization having a stipulation 
in its agreement with an employer by 
which the union shall refer such worker 
to the employer, that the unions be asked 
to route such workers through the USES 
local office so that they may be given 
referral cards by the USES. 

At the call of the area director, but 
not later than three months after the 
effective date of this plan, a conference 
shall be held for the purpose of consider- 
ing the operation of the plan in the 
light of experience thereunder as of that 
date. Such modifications or alterations 
as may be required to meet manpower 
problems in the area and to avoid injus- 
tices and hardships to affected employers 
and employees shall be recommended at 
that time. 
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Fire Extinguishers 


With Fewer New Extinguishers 
Available These Conservation 
Rules Are Extremely Important 


Practically the entire output of ap- 
proved fire extinguishers is being taken 
by the army, the navy and manufactur- 
ers with top priority ratings, so that 
other users are finding it impossible to 
obtain new extinguishers. 

Soda acid extinguishers have not been 
in production since the first of the year, 
nor have copper pump tanks, gas cart- 
ridge extinguishers of water and anti- 
freeze types, and extinguishers of any 
type with seamless drawn shells. Foam 
extinguishers are being made only in 
limited quantity and it takes a high 
priority to obtain them. Carbon dioxide 
extinguishers also are going only to those 
with ratings approaching the “triple 
A.” Even the vaporizing liquid extin- 
guishers, of which there are more in 
service than all other types put togeth- 
er, are difficult to obtain and one manu- 
facturer is not promising deliveries to 
anyone with less than an A-1-J rating. 

But recharging materials and replace- 
ment parts ‘still can be purchased with- 
out difficulty,,and as long as this con- 
dition persists, existing equipment can 
be readily kept in service. With proper 
servicing approved equipment will last 
indefinitely. 

“Approved” extinguishers 
whiclr bear the label of the Underwrit- 
Factory Mutual 
extinguishers 


are those 


ers’ Laboratories or 
Laboratories. All- such 


bear an instruction plate on which ap- - 


pear directions for recharging and in- 
equipment.. Only when 
ignored will the 


specting the 
these directions are 
extinguisher owner encounter difficulty. 

Attempts to economize by purchasing 
commercial grades of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride for use in vaporizing liquid extin- 
guishers are generally foiled by the re- 
sulting deterioration of the shell and 
interior mechanism of the extinguisher. 
Commercial grades of CTC contain wa- 
ter, which reacts slowly with thé CTC 
to form hydrochloric acid and it is the 
latter that does the damage. The va- 
porizing liquid furnished by extinguisher 
manufacturers is treated to remove all 
impurities and has important compo- 
nents added, to depress the freezing 
point. 

In the case of soda acid and foam ex- 
tinguishers, shells and all parts should 
be thoroughly rinsed with warm water 
before recharging. This removes all ves- 
tiges of reacted and unreacted chem- 
icals, so that the fresh charge will have 
its maximum force and duration. An- 
other important part of the routine, the 
inspection of head gaskets, is often over- 
looked. If old and worn gaskets are 
used, it will be necessary to screw down 
the head of the extinguisher with un- 
usual force, and even then leakage dur- 
ing operation cannot always be over- 
come. A new gasket permits easy man- 
ual screwing on and off of extinguisher 
heads, and insures a tight extinguisher 
during use. 

Many approved extinguishers 
been in service for more than 20 years 
and are still good for many more years 
of duty. They do not “wear out.” But 
they should be carefully handled when 
being recharged, inspected or used. If 
dropped, or struck a severe blow, the 
shell may be distorted so that a seam 
is weakened. Such damage should be 


have 





repaired only by the manufacturer who 
has the equipment and workmen capable 
of making repairs that will pass the 
inspection of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., or the Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories. 


Here are a few simple rules for keep- 


THEIR 


ing extinguishers in service for the 
duration: 

Place a man upon whom you can de- 
pend to see that directions are followed 
to the letter, in charge of recharging 
and inspection. 

Provide him with recharging materi- 
als and replacement parts supplied by 
the manufacturer of the extinguishers. 

Give him a place to work where plenty 
of hot and cold water are available. 

Give him the tools he needs: buckets, 
mixing sticks, vaseline to place in the 
threads of the heads of the 21%4-gallon 
extinguishers, etc. 


CO 
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Then hold him strictly accountable 
for the quality of his work, which will 
be reflected in the continuing good per- 
formance of the extinguishers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





AFFILIATED BAKERY UNITS OUT 

The President’s executive order stop- 
ping voluntary enlistments has had the 
effect of abolishing any new Affiliated 
Bakery Units, which were being formed 
by the Quartermaster General to pro- 
vide pre-induction training for bakers. 
Only a few such units were actually 
formed before the enlistment was abol- 
ished. 


a 


matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 
grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 
















They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 


tive values. 


The flavor is richer, the crust is 


browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 


your problems with you. He can advise you and 
show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
Write the mill if you wish; your 


baking. 
answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 


their plants already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 
ENRICHED. 


isis Be 








EASTERN BRANCH; 





ubbar 
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410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA, 









Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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ALABAMA 
The Dixie Bakery, Birmingham, for- 
merly operated by Gus Morris, has 
closed. = 
CALIFORNIA 
Schmidt’s Bakery at 252 East Second 


Street, Pomona, closed for five weeks 


during which it was renovated inside and 
Mr. and Mrs. 
The 


whole front of the shop has been re- 


out, reopened recently. 
Hans Schmidt are the proprietors. 


painted, the interior painted and floors 
refinished. 
The Polly Ann Bakery has closed its 


doors for the duration, leaving Portola 
and the high Sierras area without the 
services of a local bakery. Jim Gray, 
now past 70 years of age, operated the 
bakery. Lack of adequate help became 
so apparent that Mr. Gray decided upon 
the closure. 
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The San Joaquin Baking Co. recently 
installed a new molder at its plant at 
Fresno. 

“Closed for Duration” is the Soquel 
Bakery, Santa Cruz, which Harold Mad- 
dock owned and operated for the past 
seven years. Mr. Maddock is entering 
the navy as baker first class. 


CONNECTICUT 

The Kelly Bakery, 48 Rapallo Ave- 
nue, Middletown, has installed a new 
revolving tray oven. 

Jack’s Bakery, 181 Washington Ave- 
nue, New Haven, has installed a high- 
speed mixer. 

The business of Field’s Bakery, Inc., 
114 Main Street, Middletown, has been 
purchased by Isaac Somiwitz and others 
from Morris Field. 

Boston Bakery, 167 West Main Street, 
Norwich, has installed a new roll ma- 
chine. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
plant of Zouderer’s Bakery at 831 Madi- 
son Avenue, Bridgeport. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Rumanian Bakery is a new retail es- 
tablishment opened at 815 Thirteenth 
Street N.W. 

Presto Bakery 
Ninth Street N.W. 

Weaver’s Pastry Bakery has opened 
at 5914 Georgia Avenue N.W. 

A retail bakery has been established at 
710 Fourteenth Street N.W. under the 
name of Ford’s Bake Shop. 


has opened at 517 


FLORIDA 


The Murray Hill Bakery, Jacksonville, 
has installed two new show cases and re- 
arranged the salesroom to give more 
space for displays. 

Jacques Hearst, who for many years 
has operated a fine bakery on Alton 
Road, Miami Beach, has returned from 
his summer place of business at Indian 
Cave Lodge, Hendersonville, N. C., and 
will soon open his shop for the season. Mr. 
Hearst learned his trade in Europe and 
as a boy worked in the pastry kitchens 
of several of the European monarchs. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia-Carolina Cookie Co., Augusta, 
recently purchased a reel oven and cooky 
dropper. 

Kessel’s Bakery, 331 Whittier Street, 
Savannah, has been closed for the dura- 
tion, because of inability to secure help. 
J. Edward Kessel is owner of the shop, 


which has been in operation for 65 
years. 

INDIANA 
The Belleville Bakery, operated in 


North Liberty by Carroll & McPhee, has 
closed for the duration, because of in- 
ability to secure help and needed sup- 
plies. 

E. F. Courtney has announced that he 
is closing his Gas City bakery for an in- 
definite period to make repairs and give 
the bakery a complete overhauling. 

The Haas Bakery, operated by Joseph 
Haas,. at 1222 Broadway, Gary, has 
closed. 

Aker & Hall have opened a bakery 
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at Bourbon in quarters formerly occu- 
--pied by Fryett & Severns. 


IOWA 


Wayne Potter, owner of the Graettin- 
ger Bakery & Cafe at Graettinger, plans 
to dispose of the business. 

Pearl Routh, who closed his bakery at 
Lorimor a few weeks ago because of ill 
health, has reopened his shop. 

Cecil Knight, operator of Knight’s 
Donut Shop at 2119 Forest Avenue, Des 
Moines, has sold the business to his 
brother, Clyde, operator of Knight’s 
Bakery, 1902 Cottage Grove Avenue. 

The Lamoni Bakery, Lamoni, recently 
hired a woman to operate the doughnut 
machine, and expects to replace other 
men lost through the draft with women. 


KANSAS 


The Home Bakery, Meade, has been 
opened for business by Mr. and Mrs. 
L. M. Goss, after being closed for a 
week. It will continue to be operated 
for an indefinite period. 


LOUISIANA 


E. W. Dupre has purchased the equip- 
ment of the former Jeff Davis Bakery, 
Jennings, and will operate the bakery to 
supply the wholesale and retail trade. 
The name, Jeff Davis Bakery, will con- 
tinue to be used. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Carol Bakers, 564 Main Street, 
Worcester, have opened a branch at 285 
Park Avenue. 


MINNESOTA 


After. many years of serving Pine 
River and. community with excellent 
baked goods, “Prong” Robideau has 
closed his bakery for an indefinite period. 

Elmer’s Bakery, Jordan, which has been 
closed temporarily, was reopened re- 
cently. The interval had been used by 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Wechman, pro- 
prietors, to study other like industries. 

A new molder has been installed in the 
Red Lake Falls (Minn.) Bakery by 
J. B. La Framboise, owner. 


MISSOURI 


Frank Rychling has moved his retail 
bakery from 2805 Caroline Street, St. 
Louis, to Twelfth and Allen streets. 

Wallace S. Hoffman and James Rip- 
peto have purchased the bakery of Mr. 
and Mrs. V. F. Richardson at Van- 
dalia. 

MONTANA 

The Sally Ann Bakery at 805 First 
Avenue South, Great Falls, was dam- 
aged in excess of $10,000 by a gas ex- 
plosion recently, according to Archie P. 
Parkes, its operator, who indicated the 
loss was covered by insurance. 

Eddy’s Bakery, Helena, has announced 
that it has joined bakery operators of 
Bozeman to establish a once a day deliv- 
ery service for the city and an every 
other day schedule for service out of 
Bozeman. 

Henry Anderson has sold Anderson’s 
Bakery, Malta, to Lee M. Smith. 


NEBRASKA 


A deal has been closed whereby Mrs. 
William Sawatzke purchased the fixtures 
of the Crofton, Neb., bakery from Mrs. 
M. E. Everton and took possession. 

James Nikolosos is the new owner of 
the former Harvard (Neb.) Bakery. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Parkway Baking Co., Camden, 
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is now employing women driver-sales- 
men on its routes. 


NEW YORK 


Silver Star Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx. 
Directors are: Beatrice Grossfield, Mor- 
ris Grossfield, Jr., and Rose Mondshine, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 

The Ella Mae Bake Shop, Old Forge, 
located in the Foley Building, is now 
open under the management of Mrs. 
John W. Hackett, formerly of Otter 
Lake. 

Bakers-Made Products, 


Inc., Kings 


County, has dissolved, according to pa- 
pers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany, by a Ridgewood, NYC, at- 
torney, Charles A. Abner, 55-10 Myrtle 
Avenue. 

Lanet Baking Co., Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in Kings County. Directors are: 
Morris Grossfield, Jr., Beatrice Gross- 
field and Rose Mondshine, 116 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Monroe Bake Shop, Inc., of New York, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in Al- 
bany. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Dad’s Carolina Moon Pie Shop, Char- 
lotte, recently purchased a pie crust 
roller and conveyor table. 

R. B. Pearce, owner of the Waynes- 
ville (N. C.) Bakery, announced re- 
cently that he would move his business 
to Main Street. Modern fixtures will be 
built and an open-view shop will be a 
feature of the new location. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Purity Bakery, Stillwater, owned 
by Lee McGaugh, has moved from 113 
West Seventh to a remodeled building 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





As 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Economical Wartime 
One Stop Service to Bakers 


from the wheatfield to the 
Hunter mills to your mix- 
er. Not every country 
mill makes the best flour, 
but they have an advan- 


tage to begin with. 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 





THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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To make it a Happy New Year 


War Bonds. 








1 BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
2 USE 4 FLOURS 


to be 


sure that America’s future will be a demo- 
cratic and prosperous one, keep on buying 


To be sure that your business is profitable, 
use Henkel’s Flours for all your baking. 
There’s a type to fill every baking need, in- 
cluding cake flours and bread flours outstand- 
ing for quality and uniformity, also 10 dif- 
ferent granulations of whole wheat. 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


323 E. Atwater Street DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








MILLERS OF 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING €0. Chicago 
e WHEAT and RYE e 














BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 








FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN ROGERS BROS. 


America’s Premier Cake Flour PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
25 Broad Street New York City 308 W. Washington &t., Chicago 












@ Properly Mellowed— 
Hydrated Doughs 


@ Elimination of Doubles, 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Stickups, Schedule Delays— 


Should Include Paniplus . 


“GRAND STRATEGY” for: 

















BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Nosttivestern Mitler 








at 723 Main Street. A new automatic 
doughnut machine has been added to 
the equipment. 

Crown Heights Bakery, 3716 Western, 
Oklahoma City, has closed. 

Peerless Bakery, Yale, operated by 
R. H. Smith, closed recently. 

The Billingsley Bakery, Marietta, re- 
cently moved into the new McKamie 
Building, which is the first of the five 
buildings destroyed by fire last summer 
to be rebuilt. 

OREGON 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Shultz have taken 
over the management of the Redmond, 
Oregon, bakery. A. W. Dumler, who 
had operated the bakery for some years, 
has made no announcement as to his 
future plans. 

The Elgin (Oregon) Bakery, operated 
for over a year by Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
Cosand, has closed for the duration. 

Mrs. Mabel Osborn, associated with 
Frick’s Bakery, Wallowa, for the past 
six months, has leased the business from 
Mrs. Otto Frick and will continue the 
business under the same name. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire due to smouldering wooden joists 
beneath the oven in the Ideal Bakery 
at Farrell, Pa., caused damage to the 
extent of $14,000. Considerable flour 
and sugar were lost. Oscar Sandell is 
the owner and manager. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence (R. I.) Public Markets, 
operating a large, modern bakery which 
services the bakery departments of their 
six grocery stores, recently celebrated 
its golden business anniversary. The 
company was founded 50 years ago and 
now operates units in this city, East 
Providence, Woonsocket and Pawtucket. 
All bakery operations are now consoli- 
dated in one central bakery. The bakery 
is under the direction of John W. Hall 
and Frank Rabold, superintendent. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ed Walzer, who has operated the 
Bridgewater (S. D.) Bake Shop for the 
past five years, is moving to Parker to 
manage the Parker Bake Shop. 


TEXAS 


Otto Stein, of the Rockdale (Texas) 
Bakery, announced recently that he has 
reopened his bakery, having secured the 
services of a baker. The bakery was 
closed some time ago because of short- 
age of skilled labor and wartime condi- 
tions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hill have taken 
over the McLean (Texas) Bakery. They 
formerly operated a bakery at Hedley. 


WASHINGTON 


Ed Hall and his son, Ernest W. Hall, 
are taking over Winsauer’s Bakery, Bel- 
lingham, located in the Fair Market. 
Both father and son have had many 
years’ experience in the baking business. 

Ralph Abelson has installed a new 
oven in the bakery at Ephrata, and is 
also repainting. 

The name of Burke’s Bakery, Colville, 
recently purchased by Pat Bresnahan 
and Dan Droz, of the Colville Milling 
Co., has been changed to the Home Maid 
Bakery. Under the new management the 
bakery is specializing in a wide variety 
of quality baked goods. 

With the recent opening of the Pastry 
Shop, Cashmere is again provided with 
a complete line of bakery products. The 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 14% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


oF 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 








SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Availab!e to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 
(For the Duration of the War) 

New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 

A five-million dollar institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large and small batches 
is carried on in large bake shops, 
smaller experimental bake shops and 
in an experimental laboratory. 

Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control factors. 


Write for Free Catalog and 
Description of Courses 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay St. 
Jersey City, N. J. 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
»& OVENS 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 93rd year 








30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient 


economical, dependable. Get the facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc 


1 NW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 











PAG E’S 
_ FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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shop is operated as a branch of the 


.. Leavenworth Bakery, operated by Joe 


E. Johnson, and is managed by Mrs. 
Inez Jessup. The Pastry Shop recently 
has been redecorated and rearranged. 


WISCONSIN 

August Schmidt, of Schmitty’s Bak- 
ery, Watertown, has announced that war, 
gasoline and tire rationing have required 
him to discontinue delivery service in 
the city to homes on his former routes. 
He will continue two deliveries of baked 
goods to homes each day where phone 
orders are received in advance, for 
breakfast and supper _ deliveries. 
Schmitty’s bread will be retailed through 
local stores, Mr. Schmidt said. 

Paul Geyer, for the past two and a 
half years Milwaukee plant manager for 
National Biscuit Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the managership of the Detroit 
plant. Succeeding him here will be G. J. 
Camphausen, with the firm for 24 years, 
and coming here from the South Chicago 
agency. Mr. Geyer was guest of honor 
at a farewell dinner party given by his 
associates at Republican Hotel. 

A gas explosion in the Charles Franke 
Bakery, Sparta, sent Joseph Lokken, 37, 
an employee, to the hospital with severe 
burns, and blew out several store win- 
dows early in December. 

The Koser Bakery, Watertown, re- 
cently replaced its old steel steps with 
new concrete steps, donating the steel, 
approximately 2,000 Ibs, to the city’s 
scrap drive. 

Hahn’s Bakery, 196 North Main Street, 
Fond du Lac, has been reopened follow- 
ing remodeling and renovation. The 
bakery, under management of Charles L. 
Lyons, now carries a complete line of 
bakery goods. 

Loss estimated at $650 was suffered by 
the Charles Orenstein Bakery at 2961 
North Oakland Avenue, Milwaukee, by 
fire Dec. 15, caused by a defective oven. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HAROLD SNYDER RESIGNS 
PENN BAKERS’ POSITION 


Harold E. Snyder, for nearly six years 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, has announced his resigna- 
tion, effective Jan. 31, 1943. During this 
period the association has achieved many 
successful accomplishments, in all of 
which Mr. Snyder had an important part. 
Mr. Snyder stated that after Jan. 31 he 
will be located in Detroit, Mich., where he 
will be closely associated with the De- 
troit Wax Paper Co. 

Theodore Staab, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
selected to succeed Mr. Snyder at a re- 
cent meeting of the association’s officers 
and directors. He will assume his new 
duties Jan. 1, and he and Mr. Snyder 
will work together for the following 
month, which will include the associa- 
tion’s annual conference, to be held at 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 12-13. 

Mr. Staab is well known to the baking 
industry, particularly in western Penn- 
sylvania, where he worked with the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania in addition to his regu- 
lar connection with the King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BUYS DECATUR BAKERY 

Charles Stewart, owner of Stewart’s 
Bakery, Bremen, Ind., has purchased the 
ownership of the Hon-E-Krust Bakery, 
Decatur, Ind., from R. C. Flittner. The 
bakery will be managed by the owner’s 
brother, Roy Stewart, who formerly 
operated a bakery at Rochester, Ind. 
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Big Merchant Marine Bakery Opens 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The largest mer- 
chant marine school, the Sheepshead 
Bay Maritime Training Station, was 
dedicated on Dec. 11 and with it the 
bakery and mess halls equipped to turn 
out 36,000 meals a day for the appren- 
tices and the 2,000 men comprising the 
administrative personnel. Buildings and 
equipment are the latest in the bakery 


field and their construction was in charge 


of Lt. Harold Gottfried of the Coast 
Guard, formerly of the Gottfried Baking 
Co., New York. 

Ensign Richard Prince, of the Mari- 
time Service, former production man- 
ager for Hanscom Baking Co., New 
York, who is in charge of the bakery, 
reports no difference between its opera- 
tion and that of a civilian plant. The 
men who work in it are members of 
the maritime personnel who come in as 
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trainees, but most of them have worked 
in bakeshops or were trained in a bakers’ 
school. 

The bakery plant is capable of turn- 
ing out 2,000 lbs of bread an hour, al- 
though it is actually at present produc- 
ing 10,000 lbs a day. The men also 
make about 2,000 dozen muffins, 2,500 
pies and 15,000 portions of cake as the 
plant supplies the adjoining Coast Guard 
station, the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy at Kings Point, the United 
States Maritime Service Training School 
at Hoffman Island and its own personnel. 





Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand 








SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Defender 


of a 


FAITH 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE KANsaAs MILLING Co. 


Ward Magill, President. 


of the baking industry for a uniform, 


dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 
We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry.. 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 bushels 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


Breeds the Stall of Like 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR FLOUR 
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There is no second or third best among these 
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Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. Strong, uniform, de- 
flours. They merely are precision milled to pendable under all conditions. 


three standard quality and performance 


different bakers’ ideas of performance, char- All flours enriched for customers 


who prefer it. 
acteristics and economy. We aim to make 


each of them a first-preferred of its type. S RITY FLOUR M 
It is for the baker himself to choose. E * U { FLOUR | ILLS CO. 
The Baker Has the Last Word : SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 
ge aa | ABILENE, KANSAS 
COMBINEDS™ > WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
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OUR SALT carries 
an umbrella! 


Know why an Englishman carries an 
umbrella? To keep dry, of course... and 
today we’ve developed a practical 
“umbrella” for Diamond Crystal Salt 
—to help keep it dry and prevent caking. 








Salt cakes when exposed to excessive 
humidity, because moisture condenses 
on salt particles, forming a thin layer 
of brine. Then, in dry weather, the 
brine evaporates and the crystals knit 
together. 





Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attracting 
impurities, such as calcium chloride, 
helps. So does complete removal of fines 
by careful screening. Most important is 
to provide salt with a moisture-vapor- 
resistant package to keep out dampness. 





— 


Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. sheets of 
kraft and two 25-lb. sheets of kraft, 
laminated together with 40 lbs. of as- 
phalt per ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, 
and it costs us more money—but our 
moisture-vapor transmission tests show 
that this bag is well worth the extra 
cost. The bag is even sewn with waxed 
thread to seal the holes made by the 
sewing-machine néedle. That’s real pro- 
tection—one reason we have been able 
to eliminate caking as a major problem! 
NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 


be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-1, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








“Golden Loaf” t's 0x: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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U. S. MARKETING OF FARMERS’ 
PRODUCTS PROPOSED IN HOUSE 


Congressional Committee to Study Plan Aimed at Elimination of 
“Middleman”—Representative Fulmer Charges Exorbi- 
tant Costs in Getting Products to Consumer 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A proposal for a 
federally financed marketing system will 
be considered by the House Committee 
on Agriculture, Representative Fulmer 
of South Carolina, chairman of the com- 
mittee, has announced. 

The investigation, Representative Ful- 
mer said, would determine how much 
of the nation’s food bill goes to the 
“middleman,” but out of the study is 
likely to come recommendations for 
changing the entire marketing set-up. 

Obviously a backfire from the strug- 
gle over agricultural prices between the 
congressional farm bloc and the OPA, 
the processors and “middlemen” seem 
destined to be chosen as a scapegoat. 

“It is about time,” Mr. Fulmer stated, 
“that the public was told who gets most 
of the money spent for food produced 
by our farmers. Too many people long 
have had the idea the farmer was get- 
ting the money, when as a matter of fact 
there has been a spread of as much as 
200% between the price a farmer re- 
ceived for his produce and the price the 
consumer paid.” 

Most of this spread, he asserted, went 
to “middlemen who, like leeches, are 
sucking the money out of the consuming 
public and letting the farmer take the 
blame for high food prices.” 

As an example of the spread between 
farm and market prices, Representative 
Fulmer said sweet potatoes, for which 
the farmer receives only 2c lb are re- 
tailing at 6c. 

“The difference,” he contended, “goes 
into cost of private transportation facili- 
ties, commission men’s and brokers’ prof- 
its and other unnecessary distribution 
charges, but the farmer doesn’t get a 
cent of it, and most of the middlemen 
services are absolutely unnecessary.” 

He said he favored establishment of 
a co-operative marketing system under 
which farmers would do their own mar- 
keting and distribution through local, 
state and national organizations. Gov- 
ernment grading and pricing of their 
products would be a part of the system, 
which also would handle packing, can- 
ning and other incidentals. 

“Under this system, which would op- 
erate similarly to the manner in which 
large chains now operate, the farmer 
would be his own middleman,” Repre- 
sentative Fulmer asserted. “Part of the 
profit that now goes to the middlemen 
would go to the farmer, who would 
receive higher prices for his products, 
and part of it would go to the con- 
sumer, who would pay less.” 

He said the committee had planned 
to make its marketing study during the 
last session of Congress, but deferred 
it because of the time that would be 
consumed hearing witnesses. Thus far, 
he said, he had heard of no major op- 
position to the proposal, which was 
made by Representative Fulmer him- 
self. 

“The savings that can be effected un- 
der this plan cannot accurately be cal- 
culated,” he commented, “but they would 
be immense. Instead of paying commis- 
sion men’s and brokers’ fees on goods 
now purchased and the transportation 


rates on small lot shipments, the retail 
outlet would have the advantage of 
mass buying and mass shipment now 
enjoyed by the large chains, because he 
and others in his community would be 
receiving their goods from the same 
source, the co-operative.” 

The idea of food co-operatives, he in- 
sisted, was not new, independent mer- 
chants in many smaller communities 
already having formed organizations to 
do their buying and obtain the benefit 
of lower prices through larger purchases. 

The co-operatives, while primarily op- 
erated by the distributors and the farm- 
ers, would be supervised by the govern- 
ment, Representative Fulmer explained. 
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FOOD ADVISORY GROUP TO 
MEET TUESDAY EACH WEEK 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The food ad- 
visory committee, recently appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, under authority of the 
President’s order of Dec. 5, held its first 
meeting Dec. 29 and considered vari- 
ous phases of the nation’s food program. 

Following the meeting, Secretary 
Wickard announced that the committee 
will meet on Tuesdays. Alternate mem- 
bers are to be named to attend the 
sessions. Dr. H. B. Boyd, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will serve as 
its secretary. 

Members of the committee, which will 
submit estimates of food requirements 
prior to the making of food allocations 
and otherwise advise and consult with 
the Secretary in the administration of 
the food program, include Maj. Gen. 
Edmund B. Gregory, War Department; 
Rear Admiral W. B. Young, Navy De- 
partment; Edward R. Stettinius, Lend- 
Lease Administration; Edwin W. Gaum- 
nitz, Board of Economic Warfare; M. 
Lee Marshall, War Production Board; 
Abe Fortas, Interior Department; H. 
W. Parisius, Food Production Director, 
Department of Agriculture; Roy F. 
Hendrickson, Food Distribution Direc- 
tor, Department of Agriculture, and a 
representative of the State Department 
yet to be named. 
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CORPORATE NET PROFITS 
OFF 5% IN NINE MONTHS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commerce 
Department has announced net corpo- 
rate profits, after allowances for taxes, 
declined 5% in the first nine months 
of 1942 from the high level of the pre- 
vious year. 

“In view of substantially increased re- 
serves that must be set aside to meet 
higher federal income and excess profits 
taxes, maintenance of profits at so little 
below the 1941 level represents an un- 
expected and remarkable achievement,” 
the department said. 

The department said “it is not expected 
that this good showing will be changed by 
fourth quarter reports; profits for the 
full year 1942 probably would be no 
more than 5 or 6% less than 1941. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


\ WisDOM 


BQIiA-CLUTIN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


4 Gi. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Again We Say: 


where it comes from 
there is no better flour made than 


O matter who makes it or 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- : | 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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f the Finest Hard Wheats 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


aed | 





Fer .o- 
CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 


NI 








Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 














A a Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“D iamond D” trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Standard Brands 
to Continue Ad 


Campaign on Bread 


Support from the baking industry is 
making the Fleischmann’s “Bread Is 
Basic” advertising campaigns a strong 
promotional force, says a review of the 
last quarter’s operations by Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Leading bakeries and allied industry 
organizations were polled for their reac- 
tion when the campaign first appeared 
in September, and the opinion was unani- 
mous that the series would benefit the 
baking industry greatly. Since then 
many have adopted the slogan in their 
own local advertising and have produced 
point-of-sale material based on_ the 
“Bread Is Basic” theme for their own 
brands. 

Built around the argument that bread, 
the food energy provider, is basic to the 
wartime diet, the attractive full-page ad- 
vertisements have been appearing in na- 
tional magazines during the last three 
months, and have caused so much favor- 
able comment that Standard Brands ex- 
ecutives have voted to continue the series 
along the present lines for an indefinite 
period. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN A. MILNE HEAD OF 
N. E. EDUCATIONAL GROUP 


Mass.—The Bakers Educa- 
tional Group of New England, at its 
December meeting, elected John A. 
Milne, Dorothy Muriel, Inc., Boston, as 
president. Other officers chosen were 
Joseph Powers, Cushman Baking Co., 
Lynn, vice president; Gerald Hudson, 
Gentles Baking Co., Boston, treasurer. 
Horace D. Likins was re-elected secre- 





Boston, 


tary. 
on production problems was dispensed 
with to give the full time to the guest 
speaker, Bill Cunningham, of the Bos- 
ton Herald. Retiring President Charles 
E. Monroe, First National Stores, Inc., 


The usual program of discussion 


Somerville, was given a portable victrola 
in appreciation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club Has Annual 
Christmas Gathering 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club held its Christmas 
party at the Hotel Victoria, Dec. 18, 
with entertainment, levity and good fel- 
lowship the theme of the evening. The 
production men were entertained by pro- 
fessional talent and a clever satirical 
skit presented by several members of 
the club depicting two struggling bakers 
who entertain allied salesmen at a night 
club in an effort to secure a needed sup- 
ply of shortening, sugar and cocoa. The 
amusing three-act skit was presented in 
the spirit of good fun and thoroughly 
enjoyed by approximately 65 members 
and guests who attended the dinner and 
entertainment. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SCHOOL FOR PROSPECTIVE BAKERS 

Mapison, Wis.—The Madison Voca- 
tional School has inaugurated evening 
classes designed to prepare selectees for 
service as bakers in the army. The 
class meets for two hours each Monday 
evening, starting at 7 o’clock, for study 
of baking. Men subject to selective serv- 
ice are attending the classes. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


for 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


Teste 
spabor a paki 


ed 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


Established 1874 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 “ 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE 


NEBRASKA 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 


NEW ULM 


MINNESOTA 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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No Quality Ceiling Here 


Fine wheat and a fine milling job to 
insure you fine performance and a fine 
loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
Never a chance of disappointment at 
yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 
Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 





REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 























STRATEGIC soe 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


3 He INDICATE 
| Ou sources OF 














WALL~ SROGALSKY MILLING CO,” 


Venta PERSON - KAN NSAS * 














A cmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 


“WON DERSAC K” Over a Century of Milling Progress 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled ¢ Since 1821 ° 
patent flour 











Every barrel ground from selected northern 


ee ee en ee ee A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


WINGOLD WINONA 


FLOUR FLOUR 


Thése Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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THE NEW FLOUR PRICE REGULATIONS 


(Continued from page 9.) 

treated as though it were an- increase 
of 38% in the amount charged by every 
person engaged in the business of trans- 
porting property for hire. It shall not 
be treated as a tax for which a charge 
may be made in addition to the basic 
price. 

Section 1351. 1659 Exempt sales. This 
maximum price regulation No. 296 shall 
not apply to sales, deliveries or trans- 
fers of flour from wheat, semolina or 
farina to the United States, or any 
agency thereof; provided, that the seller 
has purchased an equivalent amount of 
wheat from the United States or any 
agency thereof at prices computed as 
100% of parity by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Section 1351. 1660 Petitions for amend- 
ment. Any person seeking an amend- 
ment of any provision of this maximum 
price regulation No. 296 may file a peti- 
tion for amendment in accordance with 
the provisions of revised procedural reg- 
ulation No. 1 7 F.R. 8961 and amend- 
ments, issued by the. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Section 1351. 1661 Applicability of the 
regulation. The provisions of this maxi- 
mum price regulation No. 296 supersede 
the provisions of maximum price regula- 
tion No. 280 as to all flours as mentioned 
in section 1351. 801 (F) thereof. 

Section 1351. 1662 Moisture basis for 
protein and ash content calculations. 
Unless otherwise stated all protein and 
ash limits and determinations are based 
upon 15% moisture content. 

Section 1351. 1663 Definitions. 

(A) When used in maximum price 
regulation No. 296 the term: (1) “Per- 
son” means an individual, corporation, 
partnership, association, or any other 
organized group of persons, or legal suc- 
cessor or representative of any of the 
foregoing, and includes the United 
States or any agency thereof, any other 
government or any of its political sub- 
divisions and any agencies of any of the 
foregoing. 

(2) “Miller” means a primary manu- 
facturer of flour from wheat, semolina or 
farina. 

(3) “Blender” means a secondary proc- 
essor who buys flours and repacks them 
for sale. He may blend flours with one 
another and/or with phosphating, en- 
riching and self-rising ingredients. 

(4) “Flour from wheat” means: (1) 
any product of the milling of wheat, 
other than durum wheat, whose ash con- 
tent is not more than the sum of 1/20 
of the per cent of protein therein calcu- 
lated to a moisture-free basis, and 0.35, 
except that farina shall not be deemed 
to be flour from wheat, (II) any prod- 
uct of the milling of durum wheat whose 
ash content calculated to a moisture-free 
basis is not more than 1.5%, except that 
semolina shall not be deemed to be a 
flour from wheat, (IIT) whole wheat flour, 


(IV) whole durum wheat flour, (V) 
blends of the foregoing flours from 
wheat. 

“Bleached,” “bromated,” “enriched,” 


“phosphated” and self-rising flours shall 
be considered flour and, in determining 
whether the ash content of such flours 
complies with the ash requirements as 
set forth above, allowances shall be 
made for the increase in the ash content 
resulting from the addition of the bleach- 
ing, bromating, enriching, phosphating 
and self-rising ingredients. 

(5) “Soft wheat flour” means flour 
from wheat which is milled from soft 
wheat. 

(6) “Cake flour” means a soft wheat 
flour containing not more than .44% ash 
calculated to a _ moisture-free basis 
(which equals .38% ash calculated to a 
15% moisture basis) having a viscosity 
of not more than 70° (MacMichael) 
and capable of producing satisfactory 
cake, when mixed with an equal weight 
of liquid and an equal weight of sugar. 

(7) “Patent flour” means flour from 
wheat, except durum wheat, containing 
not more than .518% ash calculated to 
a moisture-free basis (which equals 44% 
ash calculated to a 15% moisture basis). 

(8) “Durum fancy patent flour” 


means flour from wheat which is milled 
from durum wheat having a color equal 
to or better than that of standard sam- 
ples submitted to and accepted by the 
regional Office of Price Administration 
in Minneapolis, Minn., as representative 
of the color requirements of this grade. 

(9) “Family flour” means flour from 
wheat which is packed and sold for ulti- 
mate use in the home. 

(10) “Bakery flour” means flour from 
wheat, other than flour milled from durum 
wheat, for use by commercial, institution- 
al or governmental users. 

(11) “Farina” is the wheat product 
of that name conforming to the defini- 
tion and standard of identity promul- 
gated by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. 

(12) “Semolina” is the durum wheat 
product of that name conforming to the 
definition and standard of identity pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

(18) “Fancy semolina” shall conform to 
the specification of semolina in all re- 
spects except that it shall be equal in 
color to standard samples submitted to 
and accepted by the regional Office of 
Price Administration at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as representative of the color 
requirements of this grade. 

(14) “Barrel” means a unit of 196 
Ibs net weight. 

(15) “Billing” means freight bills or 
transit credits representing in-bound 
shipments of grain or grain products duly 
recorded with railroads or railroad 
transit bureaus for transit purposes. 

(16) “Carload quantity” means a ship- 
ment of 40,000 Ibs or more. 

(17) “Pool car shipment” means a 
shipment in carload quantity of two 
or more less than carload lots to two or 
more buyers, combined for the purpose 
of obtaining the carload rate. 

(18) “Mixed car shipment” means a 
shipment in carload quantity to a single 
buyer and composed in part of flour and 
in part of products other than flour. 

(19) “Sale at retail” means a sale by 
a miller or blender to an ultimate con- 
sumer except that the following sales 
shall not be deemed to be sales at retail: 

(1) Sales in carload quantities, pool 
cars, or mixed Cars. ; 

(II) Sales to persons buying for re- 





e SQUEEZED * 





“Between the Upper and the Nether 
Millstones” was where the flour miller 
found himself as wheat prices advanced 
during November and December, and 
maybe he will be there again if the ad- 
justed price ceilings don’t hold. In his 
recent predicament he is graphically por- 
trayed by the cartoonist of the Portland 
Oregonian, whose editor based a column 
leader on the curious workings of govern- 
ment with respect to the flour ceilings 
and their resulting threat of a bread short- 
age in the midst of a wheat surplus. 


sale. (III) Sales to commercial, institu- 
tional and governmental users. 

Section 1351. 1664 geographical ap- 
plicability. The provisions of this maxi- 
mum price regulation No. 296 shall be 
applicable to the several states of the 
United States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Section 1351. 1665 effective date. Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 296 (Sections 
1351, 1651 to 1351, 1666, inclusive) shall 
become effective Jan. 4, 1943. 

Section 1851, 1666 appendix A. 

I. Maximum prices for bakery flour 
other than soft wheat bakery flour, 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks, in carload 
quantities delivered at specified destina- 
tions except in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada and California. 

(A) at destinations in the territory 
east of a line drawn along the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan starting at the 
northernmost point of the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan, thence southward to 
the Indiana-Illinois state line, thence 
southward along such line to the Ohio 
River and following such river to its 
junction with the Mississippi River, 
thence following the Mississippi River 
southward to the Gulf of Mexico, but 
not including destinations in Louisiana, 
the maximum prices shall be determined 
as follows: 

1. At destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory, as covered by 
Central Freight Association Freight Tariff 
No. 535 series, and at destinations in New 
England and Trunk Line Freight Asso- 
ciation territories, as covered by Central 
Freight Association Freight Tariff No. 
245 series. The maximum prices shall 
be $6.55 per barrel for such flour with 
a protein content of 13.5% or less and 
$6.74 per barrel for such flour of a 
protein content greater than 13.5%, plus 
the charge at the domestic carload pro- 
portional all-rail rate from Minneapolis 
to the destination, applicable on traffic 
from the Northwest territory. 

2. At destinations in Southeastern 
Freight Association territory and in 
Carolina rate territory, as covered by 
Southeastern and Carolina Grain Tariff 
No. 94 series, and at destinations in 
Kentucky which are covered by this 
same tariff, the maximum prices shall be 
$6.28 bbl for such flour with a protein 
content of 13% and less and $6.42 bbl 
for such flour with a protein content 
greater that 13%, plus the charge at 
the domestic carload proportional all- 
rail rate from Kansas City to Louisville 
or Cincinnati, and plus the charge at 
the domestic carload proportional all-rail 
rate from Louisville or from Cincinnati 
to the destination, applicable on billing 
originating in Ohio and Indiana, which- 
ever is lower. 

3. At destinations in Mississippi Val- 
ley territory as covered by Mississippi 
Valley Grain Tariff No. 133 series, ex- 
cept those in Louisiana, the maximum 
prices shall be $6.28 bbl for such flour 
with a content of 13% protein or less 
and $6.42 for such flour with a protein 
greater than 13%, plus the charge at the 
lowest domestic carload proportional all- 
rail rate from Kansas City, Mo., to the 
destination. 

(b) At destinations in Oklahoma, the 
maximum price shall be $6.16 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 13% 
or less and $6.30 bbl for such flour with 
a protein content greater than 13%. 

(c) At destinations in Texas and 
Louisiana, the maximum prices shall be 
$5.66 bbl for such flour with a protein 
content of 13% and less and $5.80 bbl 
for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 138%, plus the charge at the 
lowest domestic flat carload rail rate from 
Enid, Okla., to the destination. 

(d) At destinations in Missouri, the 
maximum prices shall be as follows: 

1. At destinations to which railroad 
proportional rates apply from Kansas 
City, Mo., the maximum price shall be 
$6.28 bbl for such flour with a protein 
content of 138% or less and $6.42 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content great- 
er than 13%, plus the charge at the 
lowest carload proportional rail rate 


from Kansas City, Mo., to the destina- 
tion. 

2. At destinations to which propor- 
tional rates do not apply the maximum 
prices shall be $6.28 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 13% or less 
and $6.42 bbl for such flour with a pro- 
tein content greater than 13%, plus 10c 
bbl in group A, 15c bbl in groups B, C, 
D and M, 25c bbl in groups E, J, J-1 and 
K, and at Dunn and Cabool. The rate 
groups referred to are designated in 
Southwestern Lines Freight Tariff No. 
186 series. 

(e) At destinations in Arkansas, the 
maximum prices shall be $6.28 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 18% 
or less and $6.42 bbl for such flour with 
protein content greater than 13%, plus 
the charge at the lowest carload propor- 
tional rail rate from Kansas City, Mo., 
to’ the destination. 

(f) At destinations in Kansas, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. East of a line drawn along the 
eastern boundaries of Phillips, Rooks, 
Ellis, Rush, Pawnee, Edwards, Kiowa 
and Comanche counties, except in the 
following counties: Linn, Anderson, Al- 
len, Bourbon, Crawford, Neosho, Labette 
and Cherokee, the maximum prices shall 
be $6.28 bbl for such flour with a pro- 
tein content of 18% or less and $6.42 for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 138%. 

2. Within Linn, Anderson, Allen, 
Bourbon, Crawford, Neosho, Labette and 
Cherokee counties, the maximum prices 
shall be $6.38 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content of 18% or less and $6.52 
bbl for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13%. 

3. West of the line named in sub- 
paragraph 1 hereof, except within Chey- 
enne, Rawlins and Decatur counties, the 
maximum prices shall be $6.43 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 18% 
or less and $6.57 bbl for such flour with 
a protein content greater than 13%. 

4. At destinations within Cheyenne, 
Rawlins and Decatur counties, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $6.48 bbl for such 
flour with a protein content of 138% or 
less and $6.62 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13%. 

(g) At destinations in Nebraska, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. Within the area bounded on the 
north and west by and including Douglas, 
Dodge, Colfax, Platte, Boone, Greeley, 
Garfield, Valley, Sherman, Buffalo, Kear- 
ney and Franklin counties, the maximum 
prices shall be $6.28 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 13% or less 
and $6.42 bbl for such flour with a pro- 
tein content greater than 13%. 

2. Within the area north of that de- 
scribed in subparagraph 1 hereof, and 
bounded on the west by and including 
Boyd and Holt counties, the maximufh 
prices shall be $6.38 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 13% or less 
and $6.52 bbl for such flour with a. 
protein content greater than 13%. 

8. Within Scottsbluff, Banner, Kim- 
ball, Box Butte, Morrill, Cheyenne and 
Deuel counties, the maximum prices shall 
be $6.33 bbl for such flour with a pro- 
tein content of 13% or less and $6.47 
bbl for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13%. 

4. Within the remaining counties of 
the state not included under subpara- 
graphs 1, 2 or 3 hereof, the maximum 
prices shall be $6.48 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 13% or less 
and $6.62 bbl for such flour with pro- 
tein content greater than 13%. 

(h) At destinations in Iowa, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $6.28 bbl for such 
flour.with a protein content of 13% or 
less and $6.42 bbl for such flour with 
a protein content greater than 13%, plus 
the charge at the lowest applicable car- 
load proportional rail rate from Omaha, 
Neb., to the destination. 

- (i) At destinations in Minnesota, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: - 

1. At destinations within the area 
bounded on the east and south by the 
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main line of the Minnesota and Interna- 
tional Railway Co. from International 
Falls to Brainerd, thence along the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway to Min- 
neapolis, thence westerly along the line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad to Granite’ Falls, 
thence southwesterly along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway Co. to the 
South Dakota border near Jasper, Minn., 
including all points on the lines of the 
Great Northern Railway Co. and of the 
Northern Pacific Railway mentioned 
above, but not including points on the 
lines of the Minnesota & International 
Railway and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, the maximum 
prices shall be $6.55 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $6.74 bbl for such flour with a pro- 
tein content greater than 13.5%. 

2. At destinations outside the area de- 
scribed in subparagraph 1 hereof, the 
maximum prices shall be $6.55 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 
13.5% or less and $6.74 bbl for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%, plus the charge at the lowest car- 
load intrastate proportional rail rate from 
Minneapolis to the destination. 

(j) At destinations in Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan, the maximum prices shall be 
$6.55 bbl for such flour with a protein 
content of 13.5% or less and $6.74 bbl 
for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13.5%, plus the charge at 
the lowest carload proportional rail rate 
from Minneapolis to the destination. 

(k) At destinations in North Dakota, 
the maximum prices shall be $6.35 bbl for 
such flour with ‘a protein content of 
13.5% or less and $6.54 bbl for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%. 

(1) At destinations in South Dakota, 
the maximum prices shall be $6.55 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 
13.5% or ‘less and $6.74 bbl for such 
flour with a protein content greater than 
13.5%. 

(m) At destinations in Montana, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. At destinations in and east of Phil- 
lips, Garfield, Rosebud and Powder Riv- 
er counties, except destinations on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad in Rosebud and Custer coun- 
ties west of Miles City, the maximum 
price shall be $6.07 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or less 
and $6.26 bbl for such flour with a pro- 
tein content greater than 13.5%, plus 
the charge at the highest carload rail 
rate on flour, semolina or farina, applic- 
able from Sydney, Mont., to the destina- 
tion, 4 

2. At destinations west of the territory 
described in subparagraph 1 hereof, and 
including stations on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad in 
Rosebud and Custer counties west of 
Miles City, the maximum prices shall be 
$5.93 for such flour with a protein con- 
tent of 13.5% or less and $6.12 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5%, plus the lowest charge pro- 
duced by using the highest carload rail 
rate on flour, semolina or farina, ap- 
plicable from Great Falls or from Bill- 
ings, Mont., to the destination. 

(n) At destinations in Wyoming, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. South of the northern boundaries 
of Teton, Fremont, Natrona, Converso 
and Niebrara counties, except in Lincoln 
and Uinta counties, the maximum prices 
shall be $5.74 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content of 13% or less and $5.88 
bbl for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13%, plus the charge at the 
lowest flat carload rail rate from Ster- 
ling, Colo., via Denver to the destina- 
tion. 

2. In Lincoln and Uinta counties, the 
maximum prices shall be $6.64 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 
13.5% or less, and $6.82 bbl for such 
flour with a protein content greater 
than 13.5%, plus the charge at the lowest 
carload transit balance rail rate from 
Ogden, Utah, to the destination, applic- 
able on billing originating at Bancroft, 
Idaho. 

8. North of the line described in sub- 
paragraph 1 above, the maximum prices 
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shall be $5.73 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or less and $5.92 
bbl for such flour with a protein content 
greater than 13.5%, plus the charge at 
the lowest flat carload rail rate from 
Billings, Mont., to the destination. 

(o) At destinations in Colorado, the 
maximum prices shall be determined as 
follows: 

1. At destinations on and east of the 
line of the Colorado & Southern Railway 
which runs from Cheyenne, Wyo., through 
‘ort Collins, Longmont and Boulder, 
Colo., to Denver, including all points on 
branch rail lines west of this line in 
Larimer and Boulder counties, and on 
and north of the line of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad from Denver to the Kan- 
sas border near Chemung, Colo., the 
maximum prices shall be $6.09 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 13% 
or less and $6.23 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13%. 

2. At destinations on and east of the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway from, but not includipg, Den- 
ver to Pueblo, and on and east of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway 
from Pueblo to Trinidad, and on and 
east of the line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway from Trinidad to 
the New Mexico border, and south of 
the line of the Union Pacific Railroad 
from, but not including, Denver to the 
Kansas border, near Chemung, Colo., the 
maximum prices shall be $6.19 bbl for 
such flour with a protein content of 138% 
or less and $6.33 bbl for such flour with 
a protein content greater than 13%. 

3. At all other points, the maximum 
prices shall be $5.74 bbl for such flour 
with a protein content of 138% or less and 
$5.88 bbl for such flour with a protein 
content greater than 13%, plus the 
charge at the lowest flat carload rail rate 
from Sterling, Colo., to the destination. 

(p) At destinations in New Mexico 
and Arizona, the maximum prices shall 
be determined as follows: 

1. On and east of the line of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
which runs from Dalhart, Texas, to 
Tucumcari, N. M., and thence on and 
east of the line of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co. to El Paso, Texas, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $5.66 bbl for such 
flour with a protein content of 13% or 
less and $5.80 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content greater than 13%, plus 
the charge at the lowest flat carload rail 
rate from Enid, Okla., to the destination. 

2. At all other destinations in New 
Mexico and Arizona, the maximum prices 
shall be $5.74 bbl for such flour with a 
protein content of 13% or less and $5.88 
bbl for such flour with a protein con- 
tent greater than 13%, plus the charge 
at the lowest flat carload rail rate from 
Sterling, Colo., to the destination. 

II. Maximum prices for sales of all 
bakery flours packed in 98-lb cotton sacks 
in carload quantities delivered at speci- 
fied destinations in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada and California. 

(A) At destinations in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be determined as fol- 
lows: 

I. West of a line drawn along the 
line of the Great Northern Railway from 
the Canadian border through Oroville to, 
but not including, Trinidad, and thence 
along the west bank of the Columbia 
River to a point due east of Leslie, 
thence in a straight line to Leslie, thence 
in a straight line to Erie, thence in a 
straight line to Plymouth, thence west- 
erly along the Columbia River to the 
western boundary of Umatilla County, 
Oregon, thence southward along the 
western boundaries of Umatilla, Grant 
and Harney counties to the California 
border, and including all points on this 
line, the maximum prices shall be $7.19 
bbl for cake flour, $5.44 bbl for other 
bakery flour with a protein content less 
than 10%, $6 bbl for bakery flour with 
a protein content of 10% or greater, but 
less than 13.5%, and $6.18 bbl for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or 
greater, plus the charge at the lowest 
flat carload rail rate from Spokane, 
Wash., to the destination. 

2. East of a line drawn along the 
Great Northern Railway from the Cana- 
dian border through Oroville to Trinidad, 
and thence along the east bank of the 
Columbia River to its junction with the 
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* WARTIME INFORMATION SERIES GROWS 2 





The wartime information bulletins issued by Procter & Gamble Bakery 
Service have grown in number te the 21 bulletins pictured above. Among the 
topics covered are: budgeting sugar; conservation of sugar in icings, cookies, 
pies and cakes; conserving frying fat; streamlining cake mixing operations; plan- 
ning production to save time; meeting the spice and flavor problem and other 
subjects. The bulletins are made to fit a handy, compact loose-leaf book or 
folder. 





Snake River and thence easterly along 
the north bank of the Snake River to the 
Idaho border, and including all points on 
this line except points west and north of 
Trinidad on the Great Northern Railway. 
The maximum prices shall be $7.51 bbl 
for cake flour, $5.76 bbl for other bakery 
flour with a protein content less than 
10%, $6.32 bbl for bakery flour with a 
protein content of 10% or greater, but 
less than 13.5%, and $6.50 bbl for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% or 
greater. 

3. At destinations in Walla Walla, 
Columbia, Garfield and Asotin counties 
in Washington, the maximum prices shall 
be $7.59 bbl for cake flour, $5.84 bbl for 
other bakery flour with a protein con- 
tent less than 10%, $6.40 bbl for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 10% or 
greater, but less than 13.5%, and $6.58 
bbl for other bakery flour with a protein 
content of 13.5% or greater. 

4. At destinations in Oregon on and 
north of the lines of the Union Pacific 
Railroad from Umatilla through Hinkle, 
Pendleton, Athena and Freewater to the 
Washington border, the maximum prices 
shall be $7.59 bbl for cake flour, $5.84 
bbl for other bakery flour with a pro- 
tein content less than 10%, $6.40 bbl 
for bakery flour with a protein content 
of 10% or greater, but less than 13.5%, 
and $6.58 bbl. for bakery flour with a 
protein content of 13.5% or greater. 

5. At destinations in Idaho north of 
the southern boundary of Idaho County, 
the maximum prices shall be $7.59 bbl 
for cake flour, $5.84 bbl for other bakery 
flour with a protein content less than 
10%, $6.40 bbl for bakery flour with a 
protein content of 10% or greater but 
less than 13.5% and $6.58 bbl for bakery 
flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or greater. 

6. At destinations in Oregon in Uma- 
tilla County (except that portion de- 
scribed in subparagraph 4 hereof), 
Union, Wallowa and Baker counties, and 
at destinations in Grant County on the 
line of the Sumpter Valley Railroad 
from Baker to Bates, the maximum prices 
shall be $7.19 bbl for cake flour, $5.44 
bbl for other bakery flour with a protein 
content less than 10%, $6 bbl for bak- 
ery flour with a protein content of 10% 
or greater, but less than 13.5%, and 
$6.18 bbl for bakery flour with a protein 
content of 13.5% or greater, plus the 
charge at the lowest flat carload rail 
rate from Spokane to the destination. 

7. At destinations in Oregon in Grant 
County (except that portion described in 
subparagraph 6 hereof), Harney and 
Malheur counties, the maximum prices 


shall be $7.83 bbl for cake flour, $6.08 
bbl for other bakery flour with a protein 
content of less than 10%, $6.64 bbl for 
bakery flour with a protein content of 
10% or greater, but less than 
13.5% and $6.82 bbl for bakery flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or great- 
er, plus the charge at the lowest car- 
load transit balance rail rate from Og- 
den, Utah, on billing originating at Ban- 
croft, Idaho. 

(B) At destinations in California, the 
maximum prices shall be $7.19 bbl for 
cake flour, $5.44 bbl for other bakery 
flour with a protein content less than 
10%, $6 bbl for bakery flour with a 
protein content of 10% or greater, but 
less than 13.5%, and $6.18 bbl for bak- 
ery flour with a protein content of 13.5% 
or greater, plus the charge at the lowest 
flat carload rail rate from Spokane, 
Wash., to the destination. 

(C) At destinations in Idaho south 
of the southern boundary of Idaho Coun- 
ty, and in Utah and Nevada, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $7.83 bbl for cake 
flour, $6.08 bbl for other bakery flour 
with a protein content less than 10%, 
$6.64 bbl for bakery flour with a protein 
content of 10% or greater, but less than 
13.5%, and $6.82 bbl for bakery flour 
with a protein content of 13.5% or 
greater, plus the lower of the charges 
resulting from the use of the flat carload 
rail rate from Ogden, Utah, to the des- 
tination, or the carload transit balance 
rail rate applicable from Ogden, Utah, 
to the destination on billing originating 
at Bancroft, Idaho. 

III, Maximum prices for cake flour 
and other soft wheat bakery flour packed 
in 98-lb cotton bags in carload quantities, 
delivered at specified destinations. 

(A) At destination in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, the maximum prices for (1) cake 
flour and (II) other soft wheat bakery 
flours shall be for (1) the maximum 
prices computed under the provisions of 
Appendix A, II (A), (B) and (C) for 
cake flour and for (II) the maximum 
prices computed under the same grovi- 
sions for other bakery flour with a 
protein content of less than 10%. 

(B) At destinations in the followmg 
states: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, the maxi- 
mum prices for cake flour and other soft 
wheat bakery flour shall be $8.65 bbl: 
for cake flour and $7 for other soft 
wheat bakery flour, plus such one of the 
following rail charges as results in the 
lowest delivered price: (I) the lowest 

(Continued on page 68.) 
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** IMPERIAL « « 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 


five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 








ARGILL 








Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 








T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 





WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








or 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








MINNEAPOLIS 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPAN) 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ‘ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” © 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


GRAIN 








Labor Shortage Help 





Pittsburgh Bakery 
Training School 
Is Now in Operation 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The training school 
for students of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania is 
operating in the Morris Vocational 
School, Pittsburgh. The course is con- 
ducted in co-operation with the appren- 
tice training service of the War Man- 
power Commission and the Pittsburgh 
public schools. 

J. E. MeNally, retail bakery owner, was 
the instructor for the class for the first 
month. His instruction dealt with pies, 
puff paste and pastry. In the second 
month, cakes and cookies were made un- 
der direction of A. Taylor, Lever Bros., 
while in the third and final month of the 
course, coffee cakes, doughnuts and bread 
will be made under the supervision of 
Charles Riley, of Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. 

Classes are held every Tuesday and 
Thursday from 3:30 to 5:30 p.m. A well 
equipped modern bakeshop is installed in 
the school, and students have all the 
latest facilities for studying the art 
of baking. 

Mr. MeNally, instructor during No- 
vember, said he was highly pleased with 
the progress of the class. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB CHARGES EQUIPMENT 
FIRM VIOLATED ORDERS 


H. C. Rhodes Bakery Equipment Co., 
Portland, Oregon, is penalized, the War 
Production Board has announced, for 
violation of General Limitation Order 
L-83, which restricts delivery of critical 
industrial machinery of a value in ex- 
cess of $200 to “approved orders.” Sus- 
pension Order S-175 states that the 
Rhodes company made sales of used 
equipment from April 30 to Sept. 13, 
1942, on orders which were not ap- 
proved. Most of these sales were made 
for exactly $200 and in most cases the 
equipment could not be effectively used 
without being repaired. 

Before delivery of the equipment, the 
company entered into contracts to re- 
pair and rebuild the machines, agreeing 
in some instances to do more than $1,000 
worth of work. Both the sales and the 
repair contracts were parts of one trans- 
action, designed to give the customer a 
completely rebuilt machine, WPB holds, 
and as such were violations of L-83. 

Priority assistance and allocation of 
scarce materials are denied to H. C. 
Rhodes forthe next three months. 
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COMPLETED PIE SURVEY 
SHOWS NUTRITIVE VALUE 


At the annual meeting of wholesale 
pie bakers, held in Chicago last October, 
it was decided to make a survey to 
determine whether or not pies generally 
had nutritive value enough to come un- 
der the heading of an essential product. 
W. L. Hand, of Pell Lake, Wis., secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers, advises that the 
survey has been completed, ahd copies 
of it are being mailed to members. It 





shows conclusively that pies are nutri-_. 


tive, and the information should com- 
pensate the bakers for contributing the 
money to make the survey. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. 


New York 





L.C.SBINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -t COLORADO 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 3g 





E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Mennel 















Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 





MAINSPRING 
DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 





The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 











Mennel 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. | 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Aitchison, Kans. 











Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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BAKERS CLUB OVER TOP 
IN MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Cuicaco, I1nt.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago recently completed a successful 
membership campaign, under the direc- 
tion of Vernon C. Usher, Bowman 
Dairy Co. 

The Bakers Club, reorganized early 
this year, started its new career with 
a membership of 86. A few months ago 
officers and directors decided a mem- 
bership campaign should be inaugurated 
with a goal of 150, and every member 
of the club was placed on a team. When 
final reports were given in December, 
Mr. Usher reported the goal had been 
reached and that the club now has 157 
members. 

Two teams were tied for first place, 
those headed by Harry Freeman, Wax- 
ide Paper Co., and P. E. Minton, Nulo- 
moline Co. Frank J. Bergenthal, Bro- 
lite Co., and his co-workers, were in 
third place, and N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co, and C. J. Burny, 
Burny Bros., Inc., were tied for fourth. 
Although the campaign has officially 
ended, the drive developed so much en- 
thusiasm that a new high of 175 mem- 
bers is expected to be reached. 

President L. A. Williamson has an- 
nounced that the baking division of the 
recent Community Fund Drive also ex- 
ceeded its quota. This division, or- 
ganized by the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
has been working during the past few 
months and its quota of $12,000 was 
oversubscribed by 15%. 

The final social activity of 1942 was 
an old-fashioned eggnog party and open 
house in the Bakers Club quarters in 
the Sherman Hotel, Dec. 23. 

The annual meeting of the club will 
be held about the middle of January. 
At that time reports of officers and 
standing committees will be given and 
eight directors elected. The nominating 
committee has submitted the names of 
the following candidates: bakers, Peter 
Redler, Redler’s Bakery; Joseph Popp, 
Gordon Baking Co; Walter H. Lake, 
Jersey Farm Baking Co; S. J. Joss, H. 
Piper Co; allied, George J. Siml, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co; D. D. 
Vaughan, Hubbard Milling Co; C. E. 
Sowles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co; J. H. Debs, Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co. 
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WENDEL FLECKENSTEIN TO 
CONTINUE AS GROUP HEAD 


PirrssurcH, Pa—Wendel  Flecken- 
stein, pYesident of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, was re-elected at the recent 
annual meeting. Other officers re-elect- 
ed were: D. K. Hyland, vice president; 
Al F. Planitzer, treasurer; Joseph Zot- 
ter, financial secretary. Directors are 
Robert Kleindeinst, Louis J. Dudt, Her- 
man Knell, Karl Wolfrum, Henry Waid- 
ler, Albert J. Busch, E. A. Dorner, John 
Knaus and Joseph Rabold. 

Theodore Staab, the corresponding 
secretary, who retires on Jan. 1 to be- 
come secretary of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Association, made a brief farewell 
tik. Harold E. Snyder, who has re- 
signed as secretary of the state associa- 





tion, was present and spoke on the. 


various regulations of OPA and other 
government agencies as they affect the 
baking industry. The annual “Schlacht 
Fest” followed the business session. 















‘SUNNY. 
KANSAS" 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job, —do it 


with assurance, certainty and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


* 


WICHITA ici 


2,5 “ree it revret "Oe COMPANY 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
; ® 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








SURPRISE! SURPRISE!—The La- 
bor Bureau, domiciled at 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, issues a 22-page 
mimeograph called “The War Workers’ 
Lunchbox,” written by Ora _ Blanche 
Burright, B.A., M.A., M.S., formerly of 
the faculties of the University of Iowa 
the University of Colorado, and 
presently secretary of the bureau. Gen- 
eral and specific suggestions are made 
as to what to put into the war worker's 
lunchbox, how to prepare the food and 
The suggestions are 
made in conformance with the rationing 
restrictions and predilections of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 


and 


how to pack it. 


Sandwiches, naturally, are the piece 
de resistance. And_ sandwiches, of 
hardly be made without 
Happily (and sur- 
prisingly, in view of most previous gov- 
ernment advice to the public) the bu- 
reau gives enriched white bread almost 
an even” break with wheat. 
Strangely at variance, indeed, from the 
utterances of most other official voices, 
is such a proclamation as this: 

“White 
minerals and vitamins removed in mill- 
ing, so may be used the same as whole 
wheat bread, depending on individual 
preference. When buying white bread, 
be sure that the wrapper indicates that 
the bread has been enriched. Rye bread 
is approximately the same in food value 


course, can 


some kind of bread. 


whole 


bread is now enriched with 


as whole wheat.” 

True, wherever whole wheat bread is 
specified in the 
stands first, but in many of the menus 
there is an impartial recommendation 
of both white and whole wheat. A 
Monday lunch, for example, calls for two 
cold. roast beef sandwiches on whole 
wheat bread and two cream cheese sand- 
wiches on enriched bread. It is made 
perfectly clear, that 
wheat is the nutritional 100% so far as 
bread is concerned, and that anything 
else is only tolerated because it may be 
preferred by the eater or because it 
Remember the phrasing: 
may 


suggested menus, it 


however, whole 


lends variety. 
“Enriched white bread 
be used the same as whole wheat bread.” 


now 


Vitamin pills are ruled out by the 
bureau in no uncertain language. War 
workers, it is stated, are well able to 
afford them, but they don’t need them 
except in special cases, and then only 
upon a doctor’s prescription. 

“When a person,” it is stated, “needs 
extra vitamins, it is almost certain that 
he also needs carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins in extra amounts. To take 
vitamins in tablet or pill form without 
looking to this phase of the diet is fool- 
hardy indeed. Persons have been taken 
to hospitals in a serious condition from 
taking tvo much vitamins or minerals 
in some of these pills. On the other 
hand, a recent medical report stated 
that a number of highly advertised 


brands on the market are worthless and 
the person buying them might as well 
throw his money in the river.” 

The Labor Bureau is not, as you might 
think, a government agency nor does it 
have any connections with unions or 
other labor groups. It acts entirely as a 
research organization, compiling data on 
cost of living, food, rationing, nutrition, 
etc., and this information it publishes and 
offers for sale to labor union organizations, 
publications, state institutions, home eco- 
nomics departments, and so on. Miss Bur- 
right says the bureau was founded about 
15 years ago by Stuart Chase and is now 
headed by J. J. Bambrick, who is per- 
sonnel director of the All-American A via- 
tion Corp. His observations on mal- 
nutrition and faulty diet in the plant are 
said to have prompted the work on the 
war workers’ lunch box pamphlet, copies 
of which are sold at 10c each, with quan- 
tity discounts for 10 or more. 


. The British, knuckling down to 


(85% extraction) with the 
same doggedness that they have knuckled 


war bread 


down to all other martial asperities, are 
having a time of it just the same. One 
great problem, entirely aside from its 
palatability, is how to keep the bread 
eatable. Parliament the other day heard 
a question as to the best way. A repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Food replied 
that it should be wrapped in a clean, dry 
cloth and stored on a shelf in a cool, light, 
dry pantry. He said this had been of- 
ficially demonstrated in an eight-day trial, 
and that gentlemen of the press had said 
the bread thus stored was still “in good 
condition” at the end of that period. 
(A sub-editor on a bakery journal later 
amended this version thus: “A number of 
the loaves had a distinctly sour smell, 
although in the main the crumb was un- 
marked by any trace of mold. Most of it 
felt fairly moist, but some of the loaves 
had a definite clammy greasiness”) .. . 
And just now the young lady from our 
shop who spoke to the two British avia- 
tors about British war bread reports that 
she got this exclamation: “That awful 
muck? It dries out and crumbles away. 
You cawn’t eat it.” 


This was sure to happen: A “technical 
authority” told a British trade journalist 
the other day that “since brick ovens 
had gone out the flavor of bread was not 
what it used to be.” This belongs up 
there on the quaint idea shelf alongside 
old “nutty flavor,” which, as everybody 
knows, only comes from being ground on 
water-powered millstones—at the right 
time of the moon. 


By Carroll K. Michener 











RENOWNED OF OLD.—How many 
of you younger men of the flour industry 
have heard the name Herbert Bradley? 

And yet it was a name of renown 
less than half a century ago. His un- 
timely death (he was gored to death by 
a buck on his handsome country estate 
at Montclair, N. J.) occurred in 1906. 
Since the founding of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in 1903 he had been 
that association’s traffic manager, charged 
particularly with ironing out the many 
and grievous difficulties attendant upon 
the development of this country’s for- 
eign trade in flour. THe NortTHwesTern 
Mitter said of him: 


The foremost 
straight and 


champion of all that was 
honorable and clean in the 
international flour trade; the one who has 
given the best years of his life in cease- 
less effort to maintain and establish the 
highest principles of commercial relations 
between the millers, the carriers and the 


buyers of flour across the ocean has dropped 
the heavy 


burden of responsibility which 


Herbert Bradley 


he bore so uncomplainingly; the ceaseless 
traveler who, disregarding all personal con- 
siderations, sped so willingly from the land 
that produced to the lands that consumed, 
has gone on his long and final journey into 
the Great Beyond. The courageous voice 
that was heard so often speaking directly 
and truthfully to the millers and telling 
them without the slightest hesitation the 
faults that should be corrected in their 
methods will never again be heard in their 
public and private councils, and a great 
and strong influence, always exerted on the 
side of the right, is forever lost. 

When, many years ago, he became iden- 
tified with the trade, he apparently con- 


secrated his life to its betterment. He 
threw himself, heart and soul, into meet- 
ing the problems before him. His sole 


desire was to spend and be spent in the 
industry’s behalf. In season and out, at 
home and abroad, day and night he was 
ceaseless in his labors. His health suf- 
fered but he would not heed the warnings 
of his friends who besought him to rest. 
His restless energy and devoted zeal knew 
no limits and he was ready to respond to 
the call of duty regardless of his own wel- 
fare and comfort. 

He has annually expended far more for 
the good of the trade than the amount he 
received from it, yet he never asked for 
reward or recognition; his sole satisfaction 
was in getting results for those he served. 
Seldom has it been the fortune of any 
industry to receive such service as that 


given to the 
Bradley. 


milling trade by Herbert 


These are excerpts from the funeral 
account written by Walter Quackenbush, 
then Eastern branch manager of THe 
NorrTHweEsterN MILER: 


It was very difficult for those who had 
gathered on this solemn occasion at this 
beautiful home surrounded by grand old 
trees and expansive lawns to realize that, 
through this picture of peace and tran- 
quillity, gaunt death had so recently strode 
to strike down with relentless hand the 
one who by his kindly nature had endeared 
himself to all. The sad news had been 
flashed over the wires to friends in all parts 
of this country and under the ocean to 
those in Europe, bringing to the bereaved 
home some from great distances and many 
from nearby cities to pay fitting tribute to 
the memory of him whom to know was to 
honor and respect, 

In addition to all those there were doz- 
ens of flowering potted plants from the 
conservatories which had so recently been 
so much a part of Mr. Bradley’s life— 
flowers, those mute messengers, bearing 
evidence of the life eternal were every- 
where. Flowers that he had so loved and 
cherished in life were with him now seem- 
ingly looking down with bowed heads upon 
the face that was calm and peaceful, indi- 
cating that death had been met as were 
the battles of life, calmly and courageously. 

There were few eyes without a tear and 
no hearts without their throb of sorrow. 


Mr. Bradley lived in the era when 
funeral poetry was in full flower, as 
these anonymous verses, published in THE 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, testify: 


HERBERT BRADLEY 


to what land tonight, 
strange, far land you 

flight: 

what vague sea, 

known, 

© dauntless traveler, outward bound, 

You fare you forth. 
sky 

Is storm beset and autumn winds are high. 

Dark is the way. There shines no friendly 
star 

To mark the course o’er the ways you knew, 


I wonder 


What take your 


O'er uncharted and un- 
alone, 


The chill November 


Nor can I think that your brave, honest 
soul 
Feared the unseen more than the _ well- 


known goal, 
Having the thing to do, 
Straightway to do it, 
daunt 
storms 
dismay; 
Full confident, you went upon your way. 
Ready you always were, and ready when 
The order came to voyage beyond your ken; 
Stout was your heart and hope was still the 

guide, 
When, Eeeerate, you steered forth with the 

tide. 
And it must be that to some fairer land, 
Where skies are sunny and the deathless 


it was youe wont 
Journeys did not 


Nor prevent, nor fear of wreck 


stand, 

You have gone forth and there safe harbor 
won 

In the bright Port of Souls, your journeys 
done 

For there must be for those, like you, who 
strive, 

In ceaseless effort that the right may 
thrive, 

Some safe retreat, some home among the 
blest, 

Where those who labored long may find 
their rest. 

Ss 


The “Victory Sausage” undoubtedly will 
be with us soon. And this ain't hay— 
nor will it be meat, either, except maybe 
for enough to flavor it. It'll be soybeans! 
The government, according to those who 
don’t need ear-amplifiers, has a severe 
case of soybean-proteinitis, and its en- 


_thusiasm for the bean even goes so far 


vecasionally as to inspire crackpot notions 
about eéxtending soy benefits to wheat 
bread. 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


ee oe Cable Address 
OK “Washita” 
eisieamanen of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbis 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS | 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


















BaDimawiaSiagnw ONT) 


SPLicwa( FULION |MCyt ao 
bs iy | BAG & COTTON PI 
i MILLS a SPS 


Minacapolis 
KansasCiy nee. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 

Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 











Menomonie, Wis. 








TWO MINNESOTA DATES 
FOR JOHN K. WESTBERG 


OPA Executive. Will Address Retailers 
on Jan. 11 and Manufacturers on 
Following Day 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—John K. West- 
berg, price executive of the food price 
division of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, has accepted two 
invitations to speak in Minneapolis in 
January. 

His first appearance will be at 11:45 
Monday morning, Jan. 11, before the 
annual convention of the Northwest Re- 
tail Feed Association at the Nicollet 
Hotel. The second will be at a dinner 
meeting, starting at 7 o’clock on Jan. 12, 
of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
& Distributors Association, also at the 
Nicollet. 

Mr. Westberg is expected to talk on 
price control problems in the feed indus- 
try, and will answer as many questions 
on that subject as there is time available 
at each meeting. 

Ray Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association, Washington, also has been 
invited to appear on the programs at the 
two meetings. 

The Minnesota Weed and Seed Con- 
trol Division will sponsor a display at 
the retail convention, and will show how 
seed samples are worked by the division. 

A cocktail hour, banquet and dance 
will feature the entertainment side of 
the retailers’ convention on the evening 
of Jan. 11. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA MODIFIES BRAN, 
SHORTS EXPORT RATIOS 


Toronto, Ont.—The feeds adminis- 
trator for Canada has announced to the 
trade that it has been decided, effective 
Jan. 1, 1943, to modify the proportions 
of bran and shorts which may be shipped 
for export. After that date it will be 
permitted to ship up to 60% of shorts 
and not more than 40% bran. Shipments 
of middlings and wheat germ or wheat 
germ middlings remain unchanged—that 
is not more than 10% of established mill- 
feed export quotas. The reason for this 
order is that shorts are more plentiful 
than bran. The output of the latter 
has not been nearly enough to supply 
domestic requirements recently. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


OKLAHOMA’S MOISTURE 
SUPPLY BEST IN YEARS 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—The 
surface and subsoil moisture is the best 
in several years, it is revealed in a sur- 
vey made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
statisticians. 





state’s 


Economics and_ the 
There was precipitation in nearly every 


crop 
portion of the state last week, in the 
form of rain, snow or sleet. 

Small grains are in excellent condition 
and wheat is affording pasturage to live 
stock in most areas unless the fields are 
too wet. There has been no further re- 
port of greenbug infestation which so 
far has caused only minor damage to the 
wheat crop. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RIBOFLAVIN PRICE DROPPED 

Manufacturers of riboflavin have an- 
nounced a price reduction of 61,c gram, 
effective immediately. The new price is 
581,c gram. 
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CLEAR 


— Flour — 


The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists” 
205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ws A PINS a oin'g cee caasaeveeasaasdies+ 4 $4,904,187 
Camis POM IEE IE Ue By. 0 ccsccevegnssvedbice 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders..+.,..... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street . - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin ng - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - « Montreal 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


Daily Capacity GRAND FORKS, N. D. Commercial Feed 
4,400 bbis Flour — Millers of Pt 250 tons daily 


HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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CHICAGO CALLERS 


Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich., A. L. Gilster, Gil- 
ster Milling Co., Chester, Ill, J. R. Mul- 
roy, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Aiton, 
Ill., and H. F. Coppes, Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co., were visitors in Chicago 
last week. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 


George Campbell, of Abilene, Texas, 
representative of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, was a visitor at the home 
office of his company last week. 


NEW YEAR'S VISIT 


Morton S. Brownold, of M. S. Brown- 
old & Co., New York flour brokers, left 
with Mrs. Brownold for Doylestown, 
Pa., to spend New Year’s Eve and the 
subsequent holidays. 


CIVIC OFFICER 


Cc. A. Jordan, vice president 
treasurer of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Wichita Chamber of 
Commerce. 


and 


HOME OFFICE HOLIDAY 

Cc. D. Edlen, Ashland, Ky., repre- 
sentative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., in Kentucky and adjacent states, 
was a holiday week visitor at the mill 
offices in Hutchinson, Kansas. 


NEW ACCOUNT 


J. B. Cavell, flour broker, Cleveland, 
has taken the account of the National 


Food Products Co., Chicago, and re- 
ports exceptional and encouraging prog- 
ress with it in the bakery trade. 


CHRISTMAS WITH DAUGHTER 

Cyrus S. Coup, president Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has 
returned from spending Christmas with 
his daughter in St. Louis. 


ON WAY HOME ‘ 

Fred N. Burrall, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, stopped 
in Chicago Jan. 2 on his return from 
an eastern business trip. 


AT ARMY SCHOOL 

John D. McCaull, of the McCaull- 
Lyman Co., grain, Minneapolis, is at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, attending a 
civilian course in army organization and 
procedure at the general staff school. 


HONORED AT LUNCHEON 


A. P. Cole, of the J. C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh, returned home on Jan. 8 
after spending the holidays with a son 
in Chicago. During his stay in Chicago 
a number of the local flour men gave a 
luncheon for him at the Bakers Club. 


ARMY INSTRUCTOR 


Dorris Bemmels, daughter of A. G. 
Bemmels, Minneapolis mill representa- 
tive, is a student at the army air forces 
radio instructors’ school at St. Louis 
(Mo.) University. After March 15, she 
will be a radio instructor at the army 
air forces technical training school, Sioux 
Falls, S, D. 





<> 


Retail Feed Committee Named 
By Grain and Feed Dealers 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fifteen members have 
been appointed by affiliated associations 
to serve on the National Association Re- 
tail Feed Committee. The committee has 
been formed by the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association. 

The following men have been named 
to serve: 

Harold L. Gray, Indiana Grain Dealers 
Association; Paul Gebert, Jr., Central 
Retail Feed Association; Charles C. 
Ruth, Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers As- 
sociation; John Gould, Pacific North- 
west Feed Association; Harvey E. Yan- 
tis, N. W. Feed Manufacturers & Dis- 
tributors Association; Austin W. Car- 
penter, Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants; F. W. Lipscomb, Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Millers Association; W. W. Cum- 
mings, Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Association; Joe S. Morris, Panhan- 
dle Grain & Feed Dealers Association; 
Joseph E. Donovan, Northwest Retail 
Feed Association; Joe Meibergen, Okla- 
homa Grain & Feed Dealers Association; 
J. D. Ayres, Michigan Bean Shippers 
Association; Leo Becker, Northwest 
Country Elevator Association; Lionel 
True, New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Association, and R. A. Harel- 
son, California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association. 

The duty of this committee will be to 
study the problems of the retail feed 
dealers, and to recommend to the nation- 
al association’s offices the work and ac- 


tivities that should be followed on behalf 
of retail feed men. It is a sincere effort 
to place more emphasis on the retail 
feed trade interests in the national asso- 
ciation. 

Members of this committee will report, 
directly to the national office or to their 
chairman, the problems that arise in the 
retail feed trade and toward which the 
national association will direct its atten- 
tion. 

The national offices will, from time to 
time, refer to this committee problems 
that arise from a national standpoint and 
upon which the counsel of the committee 
is needed. 

President Rice has not yet named the 
chairman of the committee, but he will 
be named soon; in the meantime mem- 
bers of the committee are invited and 
urged to send their comments to the na- 
tional association office. 


—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





' USDA REPORTS ON WHEAT LOANS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture said Jan. 1 
that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Dec. 26 had completed 509,806 loans on 
381,081,278 bus of 1942 wheat in the 
amount of $430,726,065.06. The average 
amount advanced was $1.18 bu, which 
includes some transportation charges 
from the area of production to ware- 
house locations and storage advances on 
farm-stored wheat. Loans had been com- 


‘ 


pleted on 169,445,352 bus stored on farms 
and 211,635,926 bus stored in ware- 
houses. On the same date last year 497,- 
502 loans had been completed on 840,- 
289,116 bus, of which 108,507,383 bus 
were stored on farms and 281,781,733 bus 
stored in warehouses. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS WIRE 


K * *K 


Employees of Victor Chemical 
Works Receive Message 
From Gen. MacArthur 


General Douglas MacArthur sent a 
special greeting to the Mount Pleasant, 
Tenn., plant of the Victor Chemical 
Works on Dec. 22, thanking the workers 
of the production line for their contri- 
bution of “the sinews of war” and dedi- 
cating the efforts of all to victory. The 
complete message stated: 

“To the men and women of Victor 
Chemical Works on this day of our 
Lord, we, the soldiers on the firing line, 
give thanks to you soldiers on the pro- 
duction line for the sinews of war that 
make our victory possible. We are 
dedicated this Christmas day to the 
defeat of our enemies. Yes, this Christ- 
mas day, the day after and every day 
thereafter until we establish Peace on 
Earth and Good Will to men.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOHN STARK TAKES OFFICE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John Stark, presi- 
dent of Mid-Continent Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, became president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade this week, suc- 
ceeding Gunnard Johnson, of Wolcott & 
Lincoln, Inc. E. E. Klecan, of Klecan 











Grain Co., became first vice president,’ 


and Erwin Jessen, of Uhlmann Grain Co., 
became second vice president. All offices 
were uncontested, opposing candidates 
having withdrawn. The election, held 
Jan. 5, also decides the various com- 
mittees for the year, which will be an- 
nounced next week. 
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ADVANCEMENTS ANNOUNCED 
IN GENERAL MILLS STAFF 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—L. N. Perrin 
was elected executive vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., at a meeting of the 
board of directors Jan. 4, James F. Bell, 
chairman, has announced. 

At the same time, Mr. Bell announced 
that S. C. Gale, director of advertising, 
G. S. Kennedy, director of flour and feed 
sales, and Searle Mowat, president of 
the Larrowe Division of General Mills, 
with headquarters in Detroit, were elect- 
ed vice presidents. Each of the three 
men, in addition to new responsibilities, 
will continue his present functions. 

Walter R. Barry, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., in charge of the gro- 
cery products operations, was named a 
member of the executive committee. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


R. F. ELRICK APPOINTED TO 
QUAKER OATS AD POSITION 
Cuicaco, Inr.—The Quaker Oats Cc 
has announced the appointment of Robert 
F. Elrick to direct the company’s adver- 
tising and market research. Mr. Elrick 
formerly was research director with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, advertising agency. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
KANSAS ELEVATOR BURNS 
Fire of unreported origin destroyed the 
Midland Flour Milling Co. elevator at 
Hesston, Kansas, on Dec. 23. 
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A. P. HEROLD BECOMES 
PRESIDENT OF ALBERS 


Was Active Manager of Pacific Milling 
Firm With Title of Vice 
President 


Seatriz, Wisu.—Arthur P. Herold 
was elected president of Albers Milling 
Co. at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, Dec. 24. Mr. Herold has been 
actively managing the business the past 
few years with the title of vice presi- 
dent. Previously he had served as an 
executive in the sales department of 
the Carnation Co., parent organization. 

Alfred M. Ghormley, retiring presi- 
dent, continues on the board of direc- 
tors. Mr. Ghormley is vice president 
of the Carnation Co., which has the 
ownership of the Albers company. 

Albers Bros. Milling Co. was a pio- 
neer Pacific Coast institution, being or- 
ganized in 1895. The company developed 
an extensive cereal and flour business 
on the west coast, with plants in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. It was 
one of the pioneers in development of 
commercially mixed feeds. At present, 
the company’s flour milling operations 
are confined to a mill in Seattle. 

In 1929, the Albers firm was pur- 
chased by the Carnation company, milk 
processors, and has since operated as a 
Carnation subsidiary. 

Other officers of the company are E. A. 
Deming, vice president and secretary; 
Troy V. Cox, P. G. Kinzer, W. P. Kyle 
and E. W. Kelmer, vice presidents; H. 
E. Olson, treasurer. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


: Fr PF FF FP 


Henry Zeller Urban, son of George 
P. Urban, president of the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co. Buffalo, will enter 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
to begin a course as a V-7 naval re- 
servist. He had been a student at Yale. 

* 


Robert M. Peek, Jr., son of the Little 
Rock flour broker, and nephew of Rich- 
ard K. Peek, Percy Kent Bag Co., Kan- 
sas City, is now a first lieutenant in the 
air corps stationed at Hawaii. Lieuten- 
ant Peek says no man in the corps 
would change to another branch of the 
service. Before returning home he hopes 
to see bits of Japan, but he doesn’t 
specify what kind of bits. 











OBITUARY 
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WILLIAM W. BROWN 

William W. Brown, manager of the 
Kansas City region of Standard Brands, 
Inc., died at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Kansas City Dec. 28 after a fatal attack 
of pneumonia. Mr. Brown was born in 


Covington, Ky., in 1892, and became as- 
sociated with the Fleischmann company 
as an apprentice salesman in Cincinnati 
in 1914. After serving as assistant and 
district manager in Cincinnati he be- 
came office manager of the Fleischmann 
company home office in 1923. He was 
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division manager of Buffalo in 1980 and 
returned to Cincinnati in 1940 as di- 
vision manager. In 1942 he was ap- 
pointed to the position he held at the 
time of his death. He leaves a widow, 
Mrs. Evelyn Brown, and three sons, 
Robert, John and William W. Brown, 
Jr., the latter serving with the armed 


forces overseas. 


MRS. GEORGE 8. TITUS 


Mrs. George S. Titus, 59, wife of 
George S. Titus, of Minneapolis, man- 
ager of Pillsbury’s Northwest Distrib- 
uting Warehouses and former west coast 
divisional sales manager for Pillsbury, 
died Jan. 2 in a Minneapolis hospital 
after several months’ illness. Prominent 
as a collector of early American glass- 
ware and documents and books of Sam- 
uel Pepys and his period, as well as for 
her artistry in bookbinding and tooling, 
Mrs. Titus was the daughter of Dr. 
Louis Gottschalk, eminent chemist in 
the early development of synthetic rub- 
ber. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CCC WILL CONTINUE SALES 
PROGRAM FOR FEED WHEAT 


The Commodity. Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced that its feed wheat sales pro- 
gram will be continued until further 
notice on substantially the same basis 
as in 1942. Prices for January delivery 
are le above prices for December deliv- 
ery, except in a few corn belt counties 
where prices are the same as in Decem- 
ber. 

The credit agency said in an effort to 
simplify procedure, purchasers will be 
permitted to certify, prior to the actual 
sale of the wheat to feeders, that wheat 
will be sold as feed; also, that individ- 
uals desiring to purchase carloads of 
wheat direct from the corporation will 
not be required to obtain prior approval 
from county AAA committees. 

The agency also raised to 75c bu the 
penalty on all wheat purchased as féed 
but which is used for other purposes 
instead. 

Feed wheat sales since Jan. 1, 1942, 
have totaled more than 95,000,000 bus, 
of which approximately 60,000,000 bus 
has been sold since July 1, when the 
credit agency was authorized by Con- 
gress to sell 125,000,000 bus for feed 
during the current fiscal year at 85% 
of the parity price of corn. 
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FOOD STAMP PLAN DROPPED 
FOR DURATION OF WAR 


Wasurncton, D. C.—Suspension of the 
food stamp program, effective March 1, 
for duration of the war, has been or- 
dered by the Department of Agriculture, 
but the department’s program of pro- 
viding foods for community school 
lunches and child day care centers will 
be continued. 

“The food stamp program,” Claude 
R. Wickard, secretary, said, “has not 
only helped to bridge the gap between 
surpluses and want, but it has proved 
an important instrument in social plan- 
ning and undoubtedly we will wish to 
make use of it in the future. At its peak 
in 1941 it gave assistance to 4,000,000 
people and served to move large quan- 
tities of agricultural commodities.” 
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Bakers Protest OPA Ban 
on Bread Price Increases 


Bakers are protesting the OPA state- 
ment that bread prices need not be in- 
creased, despite the higher flour price 
ceiling, because of economies in bakery 
operation effected through Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1, which becomes 
effective Jan. 18. 

Both the American Bakers Associa- 
tion and Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, plus many individual bakers, 
have voiced their objections to the OPA 
administrator and to the Director of 
Food Distribution, Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, of the Department of Agriculture, 
pointing out that the amount of savings 
under the new bakery regulations will 
vary greatly and may be inadequate for 
the industry as a whole to enable bak- 
ers to absorb the advance of 25c to 87c 
bbl in bakery flours. 

In announcing the ceiling prices, the 
OPA declared that “this increase in flour 
prices should not necessitate an increase 
in present retail bread prices because 
the higher flour costs, it is estimated, 
will be completely offset by simultane- 
ously introduced savings in the manufac- 
ture, packaging and distribution costs 
of bakers affected by the program an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

UNWARRANTED BY FACTS 


Pointing out that this is an unwar- 
ranted assumption, President Ralph D. 
Ward, of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, wired the OPA and Department 
of Agriculture that: 

“No one can accurately or approxi- 
mately predict what cost savings, if 
any, will be had by any particular 
baker. Any arbitrary figure represent- 
ing probable savings by all bakers is 
misleading because the saving, if any, 
by each will depend upon the extent to 
which his present practices, volume of 
business, etc., are affected. Conditions 
vary widely between markets and be- 
tween bakers.” 

In another telegram to federal au- 
thorities, Jack Koenig, president of the 
retail association, declared that retailers 
are not able to make cost savings as a 
result of the order, since practically 
none of the practices barred are em- 
ployed by retail bakers. He pointed to 
a $1.28 bbl increase over March flour 
ceilings as too much for the retailer to 
absorb and asked that bread price ceil- 
ings be raised to prevent further busi- 
ness casualties among retail bakers. 

Mr. Ward’s protest also referred to 
the fact that baker’s prices had been 
frozen on the March, 1942, level, while 
most of their costs were left completely 
uncontrolled until September. 

“We told you in April,’ Mr. Ward 
said, “that this would work an injury 
and inequity of the gravest kind, that 
the squeeze would hit hardest and earli- 
est with an industry like this composed 
primarily of small businesses with lim- 
ited resources, and ask you to adhere 
to your policy announced then, ‘Every 


producer whose prices are stabilized is_ 


assured that his costs, which are based 
upon the stabilized prices of others, will 
not rise.’ 

“Only increased consumption of bak- 


ery products and voluntary economies 
and simplification have enabled most 
bakers to continue operating and main- 
tain the nutritional values of bakery 
products in the face of the great cost 
increases that already have resulted. As 
inventories of materials are consumed 
and higher replacement costs take ef- 
fect, with lowered productivity of labor, 
overtime wages and greater operating 
and maintenance expense, the business 
mortality rate is rising rapidly. We said 
in April and repeat that we are equally 
concerned in preventing the disaster of 
inflation through a program of price con- 
trol, but the control should apply fairly 
to all. 

“The Price Control Act prohibits fix- 
ing price ceilings for bakery products 
or other processed articles which do not 
reflect ‘parity’ prices for the farm prod- 
ucts from which they are made and it 
requires that all processors must be al- 
lowed a ‘generally fair and equitable 
margin.’ It does not appear that the 
price ceilings for bakery products, fro- 
zen as of March, comply with these re- 
quirements. We are heartily in accord 
with a program to streamline and sim- 
plify bakery products, production, pack- 
aging and distribution for war along 
with similar efforts on other products 
and services, as our proposals to you 
and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Director of Economic Stabilization have 
shown, but we respectfully ask you to 
correct any impression that the program 
issued today can be expected to permit 
every baker to absorb still further cost 
increases without relief.” 


MR. KOENIG’S PROTEST 


Mr. Koenig wired as follows: 

“While the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America co-operated in the develop- 
ment of the baking industry’s war pro- 
gram just released by you, and our mem- 
bers pledged to support every effort 
which will contribute to the successful 
culmination of the war, the imposition 
of further flour price increases without 
permission to puncture ceiling prices on 
bakery products is too drastic as far 
as the 25,000 retail bakers of the coun- 
try are concerned. Already approxi- 
mately 10% of this type of operator 
has been forced to discontinue business 
because of increasing labor and ma- 
terial costs due to the fact that no re- 
lief has been forthcoming on the ceiling 
prices of their products. 

“The new minimum ceiling prices 
established and announced for flour rep- 
resent an increase of $1.23 bbl over 
March costs when retail bakers’ prices 
were frozen. Retail bakers and other 
smaller operators are not able to effect 
the savings necessary to absorb this in- 
crease from the reduction of wrapping 
materials, elimination of slicing and con- 
signment selling and curtailment of dis- 
tribution, because all products are sold 
over the counters of their establishments 
direct to the consumer. They don’t twist 
or cross pan bread. They don’t use wax 
paper for wrapping bread. Consequent- 
ly, the increase in flour prices is a cold 
additional cost to these operators whose 
establishments are located in neighbor- 
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hoods and shopping centers where they 
supply good, healthful, nutritious foods 
to workers in defense areas, the normal 
consuming public and millions of chil- 
dren. 

“These establishments are, and have 
for years, filled an important niche in 
our country’s national economy. Surely 
if the general public or our government 
cannot pay this subsidy to the farmer 
in the form of an additional price for his 
wheat, it is difficult to understand how 
our government can expect these smaller 
bakery operators to absorb this tax. 
Therefore, in behalf of these 25,000 
retail bakers we urge your reconsidera- 
tion of the order and permit a puncture 
of the present price ceilings on bread 
and other bakery products to prevent 
further business casualties from among 
the retail type of bakery operators 
which would severely cripple the food 
supply set-up of our country in the com- 
munities they serve.” 

Bakers who have not already pro- 
tested to the OPA and Department of 
Agriculture have been urged to do so. 
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Wisconsin Bakers 
Consider Petition 
for Price Advance 


MitwavKkeEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Bak- 
ers’ Association is considering a petition 
to. the OPA, asking for authorization to 
increase retail prices on bread in south- 
eastern Wisconsin as a result of the new 
OPA order which allowed flour mills to 
boost their prices, according to Fred 
Laufenburg, secretary of the group. 

Mr. Laufenburg said the higher flour 
costs would further reduce the operating 
margin of Milwaukee bakers, which al- 
ready is perilously low because of the 
“squeeze.” Smaller bakeries in particu- 
lar will be hard hit by the new OPA 
order, he predicted, stating that the in- 
creased flour cost could not be offset by 
the discontinuance of slicing consignment, 
less wrapping and other services, as the 
small shops generally do not follow these 
practices. 

“The new order will raise flour prices 
about 58c to 70c bbl, and will increase 
the cost of making bread by necessitating 
enrichment,” Mr. Laufenburg pointed out. 
“Elimination of a few so-called ‘frills’ 
such as cellophane, slicing and consign- 
ment selling, will effect a certain saving, 
but it is doubtful that it will be enough 
to offset the increase in cost. 

“Since March, wages in Milwaukee have 
jumped 15 to 18% because of union de- 
mands and because of competitive hiring 
by other industries. Material costs have 
risen. Shortening is up 25 to 30% and 
milk about 28%.” 
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HOME ECONOMICS CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Jeanette Hendricks, western rep- 
resentative of Wheat Flour Institute, 
attended a regional conference in Den- 
ver recently for home economics leaders 
of Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. 
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SOYBEAN OPTIONS, 
CEILINGS INTO COURT 


Ralston-Purina Obtains Injunction to Pre- 
vent Memphis Exchange From 
Forcing Delivery 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The Ralston-Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has obtained a temporary 
injunction against the Clearing Associa- 
tion of the Memphis Merchants Exchange 
restraining the latter from forcing de- 
livery of soybean meal on December 
contracts in the Memphis futures market. 

The December option on the Memphis 
board has been selling as high as $42.50 
ton. The OPA ceiling is $35.50 ton, 
sacked, basis Decatur. . The Ralston- 
Purina Co. sold the December option 
short 4,000 tons between Oct. 29 and 
Nov. 6, and offered to settle at the 
ceiling basis to avoid default, but the 
offer was declined. The company then 
obtained the temporary injunction 
against the association. About $21,000 
are involved. 

Court action in adjusting the snarl 
will be watched with interest by feed 
men, inasmuch as many points in connec- 
tion with price ceilings and the opera- 
tion of futures markets under them prob- 
ably will be involved. 





Flour Regulations 








(Continued from page 61.) 


carload proportional rail rate from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Cairo, Ill, or Evansville, 
Ind., to the destination; or (II) the low- 
est carload proportional rail rate from 
Louisville, Ky., or Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
the destination, applicable on billing orig- 
inating in Ohio and Indiana. 

(C) At destinations in all states ex- 


cept those mentioned in paragraphs (A) . 


and (B) hereof, the maximum prices shall 
be computed as follows: 

(1) For flour milled in the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho (north of the 
southern boundary of Idaho County), 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin or lowa, 
the maximum prices shall be $7.19 bbl 
for cake flour and $5.44 bbl for other 
soft wheat bakery flour, plus the charge 
at the lowest flat carload rail rate from 
Spokane, Wash., to the destination. 

(11) For flour milled in the states of 
California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho (south 
of the southern boundary of Idaho Coun- 
ty), Colorado, Arizona and New Mexico, 
the maximum prices shall be $7.83 bbl 
for cake flour and $6.08 bbl for other 
soft wheat bakery flour, plus the charge 
at the lowest flat carload rail rate from 
Ogden, Utah, to the destination. 

(111) For flour milled in any state 
other than those mentioned in subpara- 
graphs (1) and (II) hereof, the maxi- 
mum prices shall be $9 for cake flour 
and $7.35 for other soft wheat bakery 
flours, less the charge at the lowest flat 
domestic carload rail rate from the mill- 
ing point to New York City, plus the 
charge at the lowest flat domestic car- 
load rail rate from the milling point to 
the destination; provided that, at or with- 
in 25 miles of the milling point, the maxi- 
mum price for carload quantities shall 
be the price obtained by deducting the 
transportation charge to New York City 
in this subparagraph (III) and then add- 
ing 20c bbl. 

IV. Maximum prices for semolinas and 
durum flours, in carload quantities in 
buyer’s sacks. 

(A) The maximum prices for semo- 
linas and durum flours, f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., in carload quantities in buy- 
er’s 98-lb sacks shall be as follows: 
Dollars per bbl 


Pe GRNGTIOR.. 6oic 6 506-50 e'svensteses $7.10 
OCRGF SOMOMIMAS 2. cccccccccvescccsces 6.90 
Fancy durum patent flour............. 7.10 
Other durum flours ..........0..0eeee 6.60 


(B) Maximum prices at all destina- 
tions except those in Washington, Ore- 
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gon, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and California shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the applicable f.o.b. 
Minneapolis price the charge at the low- 
est carload domestic proportional rail 
rate from Minneapolis to the destina- 
tion. 

(C) Maximum prices at points in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona and California 
shall be determined by adding to the 
applicable f.o.b. Minneapolis price the 
charge at the lowest carload transit bal- 
ance rail rate from Minneapolis to the 
destination payable on billing with a 
paid-in rate of 14.5¢ per 100 lbs. 

(D) When the seller supplies contain- 
ers, the exact cost of containers may 
be added to the prices above specified. 

(E) If a container size other than 
98 Ibs is used, a differential may be add- 
ed to the prices computed in (A), (B), 
(C) or (D) above at the rate per barrel 
specified under the heading “Buyers’ 
Packages” in subdivision VIII (C) of 
this appendix A. 

V. Maximum prices for family flours 
in carload quantities, packed in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, delivered at specified des- 
tinations. The maximum prices for fam- 
ily flour in carload quantities, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks, delivered at destina- 
tions in the various states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be as follows: 





Per bbl 
Colorado, east of the Rocky Mountains $7.25 
Montana, Wyoming ......-cecsccccece 7.50 
Colorado, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Kansas, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, South Dakota.... 7.75 
Oregon, Washington ......ccccsescves 8.00 
BERS cs ccceeccresesvesescoesesesecses 8.10 
Arizona, Oklahoma, Utah ...........+-. 8.25 
Tow@, Missouri ...cccccccsccvcccesecs 8.40 
TORRR ccccccvecrereeveseccccscesecece 8.45 
Arkansas, 8.50 
N@VOGR .cccccccsceses 8.75 
BEREGN oc cc cc berccdsovensensececesnns 8.80 
Indiana 8.90 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin .........-. 9.00 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
|). rrr ee rrr rrerererrr ere 9.20 
California, New Jersey, New York.... 9.25 
The New England States .........+.+. 9.30 
FORMORBSS onc 6 es 6 wrceeeccnscseeesese 9.45 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
CGO, 5. 6.65.00 60:064 peSeONe CHOC we ES 9.55 
North Caroling ..csccccccccccscccccees 9.65 


VI. Maximum prices for cake flour in 
packages weighing 2%, lbs each and for 
farina, enriched and unenriched, in pack- 
ages weighing 28 oz each or less. 

(A) At all destinations maximum 
prices for cake flour, packed 12 2%4-lb 
packages to the case, shall be $2.75 case. 

(B) Except as provided in subdivision 
(VIIL) (D) of this Appendix A, maxi- 
mum prices for farina, enriched or un- 
enriched, in packages weighing 28 oz 
or less, at all-destinations shall be as 
follows: 


Car lots L.c.1. 

(1) 28-0z packages, packed 18 
Ce Gm GOON, 5 is 646220 x9 $3.47% $3.55 

(II) 14-0z packages, packed 
34 to the case......... 2.70 2.75 
(111) Maximum prices for farina, 


enriched or unenriched, per case in any 
package size smaller than 28 oz shall be 
(1) 1/18 of the aforesaid carload or less 
than carload maximum prices per case 
of 18 28-0z packages multiplied by a 
factor of which the net weight of the 
contents of the new package is the num- 
erator and 28 is the denominator and 
(2) the resultant figure multiplied by 
the number of packages in a case. 

VII. (A) Maximum prices for bakery 
patent flours packed in 98-lb cotton bags 
in carload quantities delivered at speci- 
fied destinations. Maximum prices for 
bakery patent flours packed in 98-lb cot- 
ton bags, in carload quantities delivered 
at specified destinations shall be deter- 
mined by adding 20c bbl to the maxi- 
mum prices as set forth in subdivisions 
I and II of Appendix A, provided that 
no such addition may be made in any 
case for cake flour or soft wheat flour 
or in the case of bakery flour with a 
protein content of less than 10% at des- 
tinations in the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. 

(B) Maximum prices for farina, 
packed in 98-lb cotton sacks in carload 
quantities delivered at specified destina- 
tions. Maximum prices for farina packed 
in 98-lb cotton sacks in carload quanti- 
ties delivered at specified destinations 
shall be determined by adding 40c bbl 
to the maximum prices as set forth in 
subdivisions I and II of Appendix A, 


provided that no such addition may be 
made to the maximum prices for cake 
flour, nor to the maximum price for 
bakery flour with a protein content of 
less than 10% at destinations in the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada and California. 

(C) Maximum prices for enriched and 
self-rising flours from wheat and for en- 
riched farina, packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, in carload quantities delivered at 
specified destinations. (1) The maximum 
price for flours from wheat and farina 
enriched in accordance with the defini- 
tion and standard of identity promulgat- 
ed by the Federal Security Administra- 
tor, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks, in car- 
load quantities, delivered at specified 
destinations shall be the applicable maxi- 
mum prices as set forth in this Appendix 
A, plus 20c bbl. (II) The maximum 
price for self-rising flours which conform 
to the definition and standard of identity 
promulgated by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks 
in carload quantities delivered at speci- 
fied destinations, shall be the maximum 
prices as set forth in this Appendix A, 
plus 25c bbl. 

VIII. (A) Maximum prices when the 
buyer supplies containers. Maximum 
prices for sales of flour from wheat, or 
farina in carload quantities delivered at 
specified destinations, in buyer’s sacks, 
shall be the applicable maximum prices 
as heretofore provided, less 32c bbl, plus 
the appropriate differential set forth in 
subdivision (C) of this section. 

(B) Maximum prices in containers oth- 
er than cotton sacks holding 98 lbs in car- 
load quantities, delivered at specified 
destinations. Maximum prices for sales 
of flour from wheat or farina in contain- 
ers other than cotton sacks holding 98 
Ibs, in carload quantities, delivered at 
specified destinations, shall be the ap- 
plicable maximum price as set forth in 
this Appendix A, plus or minus the dif- 
ferentials set forth in paragraph (C) 
hereof; provided that maximum prices 
for cake flour packed in 234-lb packages 
and farina, enriched or  unenriched, 
packed in 28-0z and smaller packages, 
shall be as set forth in subdivision VI 
of this Appendix A. 


(C) Package Differentials. 









g = 
: : s 4 
oe = = = - 
RS A | ~ 3 = 
a~ 4 . Z bd 
196 Wood or 
plywood $1.10 over basis. . $ .25 
98 Wood or 
plywood 1.70 over basis... 35 
140 Jute Basis 
98 Jute .05 over basis. . 2 
140 Cotton .05 over basis. . 
98 Cotton BOASIB. c ccesee 2 
96 Cotton -10 under basis. 2 
49 Cotton .25 over basis... 4 -04 
48 Cotton .15 over basis.. 4 -04 
24% Cotton .50 over basis. . 8 .08 
24 Cotton -40 over basis. . 8 -08 
20 Cotton .75 over basis. . 10 -10 
12% Cotton .80 over basis... 16 16 
12 Cotton .70 over basis. . 16 16 
10 Cotton 1.10 over basis. . 20 -20 
9.8 Cotton 1.00 over basis. . 20 -20 
8 Cotton 1.05 over basis.. 24 .24 
7 Cotton 1.25 over basis. . 28 -28 
6 Cotton 1.35 over basis. . 32 2 
5 Cotton 1.80 over basis. . 40 -40 
4.9 Cotton 1.70 over basis. . 40 -40 
4 Cotton 1.85 over basis. . 48 -48 
3% =Cotton 2.15 over basis. . 56 .56 
3 Cotton 2.25 over basis. . 64 -64 
2 Cotton 3.25 over basis. . 96 .96 
1% Cotton 4.30 over basis.. 128 1,28 
98 Paper Sree 2 
49 Paper -10 over basis. . 4 04 
48 Paper eee Re 4 04 
24% #+$=.Paper .20 over basis. . 8 -08 
24 Paper -10 over basis. . 8 .08 
20 Paper .40 over basis.. 10 -10 
12% #$£=Paper - 16 -16 
12 Paper .35 over basis. . 16 .16 
10 Paper .70 over basis. . 20 .20 
9.8 Paper .60 over basis. . 20 .20 
8 Paper .60 over basis. . 24 24 
7 Paper .85 over basis. . 28 -28 
6 Paper .85 over basis. . 32 32 
5 Paper 1.25 over basis. . 40 .40 
4.9 Paper 1.15 over basis. . 40 .40 
4 Paper 1.25 over basis. . 48 -48 
3% Paper 1.55 over basis. . 56 .56 
3 Paper 1.65 over basis. . 64 -64 
2 Paper 2.50 over basis. . 96 -96 
1% Paper 3.30 over basis.. ._ 128 1.28 
*Seller’s packages, charge per bbl over 
98-lb cotton, carload. 
+Buyer’s packages, charge per bbl over 


bulk price for handling and packing buyer's, 
packages. 

If shipments are made in buyer's bags an 
allowance shall be made by the seller for 
the 4 Ibs of flour saved in packing sizes 
calling for 192 Ibs per bbl and a charge 
shall be made for the extra flour required 
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in packing sizes calling for 200 Ibs of flour 
per bbl. 


Per bbl ad- 


No. to bbl ditional 
Outside jute envelopes. . 1 $ .35 
Outside jute envelopes...... 2 45 
Outside jute envelopes...... 4 -60 
Outside cotton envelopes... . 2 .50 
Outside fiber containers..... 4 45 
Outside paper envelopes..... 2 .30 
Outside paper envelopes..... 4 35 
Outside paper envelopes..... 8 .50 


Charge for handling and packing buy- 

er’s outside paper, cotton or jute 

envelonen, Wee MG e.g occa cndoscesane $ .10 
Charge for handling and packing buy- 

er’s fiber containers, per bbl........ 15 

(D) Maximum prices for special pack- 
age types and sizes for the United States 
government or any agency thereof. (1) 
Maximum prices for flour from wheat 
and farina packed in special types and 
sizes of packages, for the use of the 
United States government or any agency 
thereof, in carload quantities delivered 
at specified destinations, shall be the 
applicable maximum price in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks as heretofore provided (A) 
minus 32c bbl, (B) plus the exact cost 
of the package used and (C) plus the 
additional cost of packaging, if any, 
over the cost of packing in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. (2) Maximum prices for semo- 
lina packed in special types and sizes 
of packages other than those set forth 
in the subdivision VIII (C) of this Ap- 
pendix A for the use of the United 
States government or any agency there- 
of, in carload quantities delivered at 
specified destinations, shall be the applic- 
able maximum price as set forth in sub- 
division ITV (A), (B), (C) and (D), 
plus or minus the difference in cost per 
barrel between the cost of packing the 
special type or size of package and the 
cost of packing 98-lb sacks thereof. 

IX. Maximum prices for other ship- 
ments or deliveries, including sales of 
less than carload quantities, except in the 
case of sales at retail. (1) The maximum 
prices for shipments or deliveries of 55 
bbls or more either f.o.b. mill, f.0.b. sell- 
er’s warehouse, or delivered to the buy- 
er’s place of business, shall be the maxi- 
mum carload prices at said point (said 
point being deemed a destination for 
this purpose) as heretofore provided; 
(2) maximum prices for shipments in 
mixed cars or pool cars, shall be the 
maximum carload prices as_ heretofore 
provided, plus 10c bbl; (3) Maximum 
prices for shipments or deliveries of less 
than 55 bbls, either f.o.b. mill or f.o.b. 
seller’s warehouse, shall be the maximum 
carload price at said point as heretofore 
provided, plus 35c bbl; (4) Maximum 
prices for shipments of less than 55 bbls 
delivered at any other destination shall 
be the maximum carload price as here- 
tofore provided, plus 65¢ bbl. 

X. Maximum prices for sales by mill- 
ers or blenders at retail, The maximum 
prices for sales by millers or blenders 
at retail shall be the maximum carload 
prices delivered at specified destinations 
as heretofore provided, plus $1.25 bbl. 

XI. Maximum prices for sales of im- 
ported flour from wheat, semolina or 
farina. The maximum prices which can 
be charged or paid for flour from wheat, 
semolina and farina imported into the 
several states of the United States and 
the District of Columbia are the maxi- 
mum prices computed under the ap- 
plicable provisions of Appendix A at 
the point of delivery within the United 
States; provided that if the imported 
flour from wheat is a soft wheat flour 
and it is delivered at a destination where 
there are varying maximum prices for 
soft wheat flour the maximum price shall 
be the same as that of soft wheat flour 
milled at Chicago, III. 

XII. Maximum prices for export sales. 
The maximum prices for export sales 
shall be determined in accordance with 
the provisions of the maximum export 
price regulation issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

XIII. Maximum prices at nonrail 
points. In those areas where maximum 


‘prices are determined hereunder by add- 


ing a rail charge to a basic price, if a 
buyer’s receiving point is located more 
than 10 miles from the nearest railroad 
siding, an amount may be added to the 
applicable maximum carload price at 
the railroad siding nearest to the buyer’s 
receiving point, equal to the difference 
betwéen the charge at the lowest common 
carrier rate for the transportation of 
an equivalent quantity of flour from 
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wheat, semolina or farina from such rail- 
road siding to the buyer’s receiving point 
and the charge at the lowest common 
carrier rate for the transportation of 
this same quantity a distance of 10 miles 
from such siding for the purposes of 
this section, the distance along the short- 
est and most direct vehicle highway route 
shall be used in calculating the distance 
from the nearest railroad siding to the 
buyer’s receiving point. 

XIV. Selection by the buyer of his 
receiving point. Nothing in the fore- 
going provisions of this maximum price 
regulation No. 296 shall be construed to 
prohibit any person from purchasing and 
receiving delivery of flour from wheat, 
semolina and farina at any point within 
the several states of the United States 
or the District of Columbia at the maxi- 
mum price at that point as computed un- 
der the applicable provisions of Appen- 
dix A, and shipping from such point 
to any other point at his own expense, 
although the price paid at the first 
point plus transportation to the second 
point may exceed the maximum price at 
the second point computed under the ap- 
plicable provisions of Appendix A; pro- 
vided that if the flour from wheat, semo- 
lina or farina is resold, the maximum 
prices for such resale shall be as herein- 
before provided in this regulation. 

XV. Maximum prices for sales by 
persons other than millers and blenders. 
Maximum prices for sales of flour by 
persons other than millers and blenders 
are to be determined in accordance with 
the provisions of maximum price regula- 
tion No. 237, in the case of wholesalers 
and jobbers as defined therein and in 
accordance with the provisions of maxi- 
mum price regulation No. 238 in the case 
of retailers as defined therein. 

Issued this 2nd day of January, 1943. 
Leon HENDERSON, 

Administrator. 
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Volunteer Wheat Crop 
in Texas Much 


Under Year Ago 


The present acreage of volunteer wheat 
in Texas is estimated at 10 to 15% of 
the total acreage in wheat. This figure 
compares with the estimated 35% of a 
year ago. It will be recalled that the 
volunteer wheat from the past season 
did exceptionally well and that of the 
present crop could progress satisfactorily 
with the subsoil moisture that is present. 
Volunteer acreages usually do not pro- 
duce well, but with the good moisture 
conditions could mature a good crop. 
With the ideal conditions prevailing at 
the present time, Texas may witness a 
second year in succession that volunteer 
wheat will come through to the satisfac- 
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the acreage of wheat is about 5% over 
the allotted seeded acreage of 3,726,325 
acres for the state. The 5% extra acre- 
age is due to the volunteer wheat that 
still remains. Some of the volunteer will 
be plowed up before harvest, but at least 
5 to 10% will be left for harvest. 
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HAROLD HALL ASSOCIATED 
WITH QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Harold Hall, who re- 

cently resigned his position as vice presi- 

dent of the J. R. Short Milling Co. in 
order to be more directly connected with 
war work, is now attached to the United 

States Quartermaster Corps, Chicago 

depot. Mr. Hall is working on bakery 

products in conjunction with the office 
of Harvey J. Owens, consultant to the 

Quartermaster Corps. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RESTAURANTS’ RATIONING VIEWS 
New York, N. Y.—The Society of 

Restaurateurs, which includes 240 of 
the city’s largest restaurants, is against 
coupon rationing but favors a general 
food-rationing program such as restau- 
rants have on coffee and sugar, accord- 
ing to Paul Henkel, president of the 
society. It also now favors continuance 
of the table d’hote, fixed price, multi- 
course dinner instead of a la carte serv- 
ice, in a simplified form consisting of 
soup, entree, dessert and drink. Such 
a dinner, it is felt, is the most econom- 
ical way of serving a balanced meal, and 
fear of waste from such a menu can 
be eliminated by serving smaller por- 
tions; elimination of the table d’hote 
service would also work hardship on 
many small eating places without the 
personnel or equipment to serve a la 
carte. All eating establishments are 
keeping records of December food sales 
for the OPA to provide a basis for al- 
lotment by the administration. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 2, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
8,940 3,250 





Minneapolis 


Kansas City .. 2,375 1,950 3,900 5,950 
Philadelphia .. (280 260 “8 sep 
Milwaukee ° 60 2,460 2,180 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending Jan. 2, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis .. 125 88 23 22 2,269 3,897 























tion of the producer. It is estimated that puyiuth ......_ 1 3 915 1,404 
4 <> 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
mG BD ccics 131% 131% 137% 137 131% 131% eves wee 128% 129% 
 * ae 130% 131% 137% 137% 131% 131% eee péee 128% 129% 
rE bo os Holiday 
rs 132% 132% 138% 138% 133% 133% er er 129% 130% 
EES a 133 133% 138% 139 133% 133% éees sie 130% 130% 
a ree 134% 135% 140% 140% 134% 134% Sees 132% 132% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool ~ Buenos Aires 
May July May July Dec. May Closed Closed 
mem. BO ..cce ine oa's0 123 Sea 90 93% eve rr Sete oe 
OB. eases odae stb 123 90 93% 
“4 Holiday 
—.  veskee ones ceae 124 Holiday 
ge ee aus 93% 
a es weet 93 
—CORN OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Pr 89% ar 95 95% 91% 92% 54% 54 50% 419% 
My BE cece 88% énad 94% 95% 90% 91% 54% 53% 50% 49% 
OS Holiday. 
eae 89% os a 96 96% 92% 93% 55% 54% 50% 50% 
ee ae 68a 89% + dae 95% 96% 92% 93% 55% 54% 50% 50% 
ke Seer 90% ébas 96 97 92% 93% 55% 55 51% 51% 
— RYE ¢ FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
SS, re 76% 79 72% 74% 262 263% 262 ores 65% 67% 
rn OR vcs 76% 78% 71% 74 262% 263% 262% cea 65% 67% 
OE See Holiday 
= ee 77% 80% 73% 75% 264% 266% 265 eras 66% 68% 
ORY eee 171% 80% 73% 75% 265 267 265% gana 66% 68% 
S&S ae 11% 80% 73% 75% 265 266% 265 one 69 71 
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No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING 
Minneapolis 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER 
Kansas City 
No. 2 SOFT WINTER 
St. Louis 


ACTIVE FUTURE 
Chicago 














SPRING STANDARD PATENT 


HARD WINTER 95% PATENT 


SOFT. WINTER SHORT PATENT 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales stymied by the price 
ceiling for the better part of the week, 
but enough sales made of family grades, 
and near the enud of the week some bakery 
flour as well, to bring the volume up to 
39% of capacity, compared with 20% the 
previous week and 44% a year ago. 

Millers not quite sure what kind of busi- 
ness will follow the raising of ceilngs as 
of Jan. 4. Trade is interested, but not to 
the point of committing itself, apparently, 
although many buyers are needing flour 
at once. Buying from that part of the 
trade alone will amount to a good volume 
next week, most millers believe. If buyers 
think the new ceilings will be reached 
within a short time, there may be some 
long term bookings. Millers, however, are 
not too eager to commit themselves for too 
much flour if they do not have the cash 
wheat to back them up. 

Export business has been lively as import- 
ers assumed that the ceiling announcement 
might well allow the market to go higher. 
Clears tight and high priced in relation 
to the market six weeks ago. Operations 
continue about unchanged. 

Quotations (nominal), Jan. 2: established 
brands family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short 
patent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight 
grade $5.50@5. 70, first clear $4.75@5, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.60, low grade $3.85@4,10. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 9 fair, 1 quiet, 1 slow 
and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Ranging from 50 to 190%, 
sales averaged for state mills 104% com- 
pared to 14% last week. Three fourths of 
bookings went to the family trade and the 
other fourth to bakers. Operation was 58% 
compared to 55% last week. Jan, 2: no 
prices quoted awaiting establishment of the 
new ceiling prices. 

Omaha: Mills reported sales ranging from 
40 to 100% of capacity for the week ending 
Jan. 2. Most sales were for the first half 
of the week. Shipping directions on for- 
mer sales were fair. Mills operated five 
to seven days and produced 28,500 bbls of 
flour; Quotations were nominal. 

Wichita: No sales and no quotations; 
directions from 73 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: The old ceiling held busi- 
ness in a vise again with virtually nothing 
sold. Mills unable to quote prices, al- 
though making tentative offerings subject 
to later confirmation, Shipping directions 
fairly free, 

Salina: Inquiry has been good; however, 
very little business has been accomplished. 
Shipping directions coming in fairly good 
on old contracts. 


Texas; Between holiday slow-up and un- 


certainty about the new flour ceilings, there 
was only a mere trickle of sales during the 
last week in December. The full text of 
the OPA order only reached Texas mills 
Jan. 2, and it will be a day or two before 
the trade will know just what prices are 
to prevail in this’ territory. Once the 
situation is fully clarified, there ought to 


be a lot of business, as it looks as though 
the mills would be able to function to fair 
advantage. Operations off account holiday 
shutdowns, 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: The trade apparently has 
taken kindly to the new flour ceilings, for 
no complaint is heard and new business is 
coming in at full limits, or very close there- 
to. Mills, of course, had accumulated a lot 
of standing orders, pending announcement 
of new ceilings, and when this was taken 
in it helped to swell the volume for last 
week. Sandwiched in, was a nice volume 
of family flour business, 

For two days, wheat has advanced, and 
buyers and millers alike are fearful that 
another squeeze might develop unless hold- 
ers in the country begin marketing their 
wheat. So far, there has been no selling 
movement in the country, and, with op- 
tions and premiums advancing, millers again 
could very readily be forced into a position 
where they would have to withdraw open 


quotations, 
ment, 

Some millers say flour buying is not as 
heavy as they had anticipated, while others 
seem more than satisfied. Many of their 
bakery customers, the latter say, are show- 
ing more interest than before in their late 
spring and summer requirements, They 
evidently do not want to experience another 
period when supplies are not available. 

Shipping directions are comparatively 
heavy. Clears scarce and firm at ceilings, 
with whole wheat being quoted at straight 
levels. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills for week 
ending Jan. 2 reported at 123% of capacity, 
compared with 60% a week ago and 62% 
last year. 

Quotations, Jan. 5: established brands 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard patent $6.25@ 
6.35, fancy clear $6.20@6.40, first clear $6@ 
6.15, seeond clear $4.50@4. 70, whole wheat 
$6.35 @6.55. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: The 
flour business was practically at a stand- 
still last week, millers awaiting word from 
Washington about new ceiling prices. When 
wheat and flour prices are harmonized, 
millers look for lively trading. Millfeed is 
very strong, with current production insuf- 
ficient to care for deliveries against old 
bookings. 


Much depends on wheat move- 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A little business has been re- 
ported and a few inquiries have been made, 
but uot enough to amount to anything, as 
millers are waiting for the new price ceil- 
ings to go int» effect on Jan. 4. Wheat 
market fairly strong and directions fair. 
Family sales and deliveries extremely good 
and there is an increasing demand for this 
product. Quotations, Jan. 2: spring top 
patent $6.70@6.80, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.60, first clear $6, family flour $8.05@8.20; 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.60, 95% 
patent $6.20@6.50, first clear $5.10@5.50; 
soft winter short patent $6.85@7.25, stand- 
ard patent $6.60@77.00. 

St. Louis: Local mills’ reports much of 
the same character. Very little new busi- 
ness of record. Trade awaiting something 
more definite as how to proceed under the 
new ruling. It is felt that much depends 
on how freely the new ceiling prices will 
bring out country offerings of cash wheat 
before they can offer flour freely. No 
change in clears. Prices firm. Small bak- 
ers continue to stand by and as a result 
not much flour being put on the books. 
Shipping directions fight. 

Toledo: Cash wheat prices continue to ad- 
vance in spite of the fact that millers can- 
not sell flour based on them, and offers 
have been withdrawn. Although the flour 
ceiling has been raised, effective Jan. 4, the 
intervening advance in wheat just about 
nullifies the relief, and if wheat continues 
its upward trend the millers will be up 
against the same old squeeze and deadlock 
with all offers of flour withdrawn from the 
market. Meantime, millers have not been 
able to figure out just where they are at, 
and are not quoting and are obliged to turn 
down all offers pending clarification of a 
very confused situation. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, has gone to $1.46% 
(Dec. 31), equivalent to 9c over the Chicago 
May future, highest premium so far on the 
crop, and receipts have materially increased, 
wheat evidently being regarded as good 
property, even if too high to permit the 
sale of flour based on it at present. No 
quotations on flour available, and produc- 
tion now falling off—not only sales stopped 
but production stopping. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo: Some excellent sales of family 
flour but mills generally out of the market 
on bakers flour on account of ceiling rulings. 
New ceiling prices expected to be announced 
on Monday, at which time all indications 
point to a heavy demand. Directions ex- 
tremely heavy. Ceiling situation occupied 
the center of the stage whenever market 
conditions were discussed and interest was 
almost at a feverish point as to what might 
be expected. Mills, of course, are unable 
to quote prices and will not be able to do 
Bo until Monday. In the meantime, the 


‘ 





offices are swamped with inquiries, and 
the salesmen hard pressed by their custom- 
ers, by bakers who naturally want to know 
what they may expect. 


New York: Market continues chaotic and 
confused with many mills still not quoting. 
Bakers sitting pat except for occasional 
single cars; jobbers inquiring and buying 
in normal, not speculative, fashion, lots 
generally ranging from one to three or five 
cars. Spring high gluten price particularly 
disturbed and few quotations aside from 
Buffalo mills’ broad range on clears. Kan- 
sas flours extremely high in relation to 
springs and cake grades not quoted be- 
cause of lack of wheat in East and in Far 
West ceilings still too low. Quotations Jan. 
4: spring high glutens $7.45@7.58, standard 
patents $7.05@7.28, clears $6.65@7.40, Kan- 
sas high glutens $7.10@7.35, standards $6.95 
@7.20. 

Boston: New business again nonexistent 
since no mills were permitted to quote on 
their new price ceilings until Jan. 4. It 
is expected that new ee will be up as 
much as 75c bbl or perhaps higher. Bakers 
in an uneasy state of mind wondering how 
they will work out of the position in which 
the higher cost of flour will place them. 
New orders eliminating slicing, twisting and 
stale returns are not expected to offset the 
additional cost, and in addition some bak- 
ers will have further costs due to enforced 
enrichment of all white bread. It is likely 
that renewed efforts will be made to lift 
bread price ceilings. Mill agents anticipate 
some business when new flour prices are 
announced, but they believe it will come 
only from those who need flour immediately. 
Shipping directions continue to come in at 
a satisfactory rate. Quotations Jan. 2: 
spring high gluten $6.90@7.05, short patent 
$6.70@6.85, standard patents $6.55@6.70, 
first clears $6.45@6.55; southwestern short 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard patent $6.50@ 
6.65, Texas short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@6.80, soft winter patent 
$6.70@6.90, straights $6.45@6.70, and clears 
$6.25 @6.40. 

Philadelphia: Business practically at a 
standstill. Most mills unable to offer on 
the old basis, due to the disparity between 
cash wheat, operations and current ceilings, 
while the new basis does not become effec- 
tive until Jan. 4. In most cases, the trade 
is marking time awaiting fuller clarification 
of the entire situation. Quotations Jan. 2: 
largely nominal and effective as of Jan. 4: 
spring wheat short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, 
standard patent $7@7.20, first spring clear 
$6.50@6.75, hard winter short patent $6.80 
@7, 95% $6.60@6.80, soft winter straights 
nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Limited lots of spring wheat 
and hard winters were moved, with ship- 
ping directions especially brisk, consumers 
ordering out on old contracts quite freely. 
Both buyer and seller alike appeared grati- 
fied over the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s ruling on a new price ceiling for 
flour. This, it is believed, will stimulate 
heavy bookings on part of all types of 
consumers. Bakers. however, are disposed 
to question the wisdom of the OPA declin- 
ing to permit a higher price range for 
bakery products, as the operators point 
out that with wages and cost of ingredi- 
ents all being much higher, they will be 
handicapped in their efforts to keep “out 
of the red.” Family flour demand im- 
proved, while a few good-sized lots of soft 
winters were disposed of. Demand for 
clears was brisk, with supplies. being quite 
limited and scarce, 

Mill representatives believe the new price 
regulations will enable them to keep their 
clients well supplied. Quotations, Jan. 2: 
spring wheat short patent $6.75@7.25, 
standard patent $6.50@6.75, hard winter 
short patent $6.35@6.60, standard patent 
$6.10@6.35, low protein hard winter stand- 
ard patent $6@6.25, spring clears $6.40@ 
6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.85, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The volume of sales was 
small last week and mostly hand-to-mouth. 
Some mills reportedly entered the market 
by quoting advanced prices subject to con- 
firmation on Jan. 4. Prices quoted below 
are nominal. Quotations, Jan. 2: hard 
spring wheat family patent $7.20@7.50, first 
patent $7@7.20, standard patent $6.70@6.90, 
fancy clear $6.25@6.45, first clear $6@6.20, 
second clear $5.40@5.80; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.50@6.75, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, 95% $6.05@6.30, first clear 
$5.10@5.70, second clear $4.60@4.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.10@7.70, straight $6.35 
@6.70, first clear $5.20@5.55. 

Atlanta: New business ‘hitting a new low 
in this territory. All sides of the trade ex- 
periencing turmoil never known before due 
to the impact of new regulations. Bakers 
probably more disturbed than blenders and 
jobbers. Blenders still show no interest in 
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purchasing but continue to order out flour 
on bookings on schedule. Some wholesalers 
of family flour wanting to buy and a few 
cars reported sold. Deliveries very quiet to 
fairly good. Bakers making inquiries, but 
interest may fall off after new ceiling prices 
Monday. Movement on contracts fair to 
good. 

Quotations, Jan. 2: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.75@6.85, standard patent 
$6.60@6.65, straight $6.50@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.35@6.45, hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7, special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.85, bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.85, standard patent 
$6.30@6.75, straight $6.20@6.65, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.25; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, 
fancy patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@6.90, 
60% cut-off $6.30, 47% % cut-off $5.80; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis $6.80@7; soft 
wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$5.85@6, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55, bulk; 
second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self-rising 
family flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 
20c higher. 

Nashville: Practically no new sales; still 
waiting for definite details from Washington 
on ceiling prices. Some inquiries made as 
to prices, but mills not inclined to make 
firm prices. It is anticipated that some 
bookings will be made next week, as stocks 
of flour in the hands of the buyers are con- 
sidered only ‘“‘moderate” and as inventories 
will be over, a definite improvement is 
expected. 

Blenders indicate that their outbound 
shipments are good. Most of these ship- 
ments, however, consist of directions against 
contracts, as the blenders report they can- 
not sell at a replacement basis and keep 
within their ceilings. Blenders did sell a 
little to their regular customers to tide 
them over. 

Bakery business continues exceptionally 
good. Sugar and shortening situation in all 
probability, together with the fact that the 
increased cost of flour will not be reflected 
in the bakery bread, will have their share 
in keeping the sales of bread at a peak. 
Shipping directions fair. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets at a standstill, at least 
until the new price ceilings are clarified. 
Mills waiting for the official announcement 
from the OPA before they will offer flour. 
With consumer and dealer stocks at a low 
ebb, substantial new business is expected 
to be booked as soon as the price situation 
is clarified. Terminal mills have done con- 
siderable grinding and storing of flour to 
take care of some of this business when 
it develops. Mills now operating as near 
capacity as their present force permits. No 
quotations available. 

Portland: Little activity with mills pend- 
ing announcement of zoning prices on flour 
price ceilings. Mills standing by waiting to 
find out the price schedules. Meantime, the 
smaller bakers are being supplied with flour 
to keep them going, the price left for later 
consideration. Some mills claim to be sell- 
ing at a small loss in order to keep their 
customers going. 

Mills are grinding on government orders 
and on some of their old trade. Operations 
were curtailed during the past 10 days, 
mills taking advantage of the holiday period 
in some cases to shut down on all opera- 
tions, 

No change in prices awaiting the govern- 
ment schedules. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade is quiet due to the holiday week. 
Hand-to-mouth buying comprises all the 
new business. Salesmen were off the road 
until after the new year. Prices have 
strengthened and mills are keeping firmly to 
present levels, which are really too low 
based on present costs. No change has 
been made in lists. Quotations, Jan. 2: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers 
$4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export business in spring wheat flour is 
light. No new business has developed from 
the United Kingdom, but additional orders 
are believed to be pending. Canadian mills 
have plenty of bookings from this source, 
sufficient to keep them running to capacity 
until well into the spring. Other markets 
were equally quiet over the Christmas holi- 
day period. Asking prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Jan. 2: government regulation 
flour for shipment to U. K., 32s 3d per 280 











A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in. 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Byrn Kansas City yee. Louis tt Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
Spring first patent .......... $6.70@ 6.80 $6.50@ 6.60 . $....@.... ‘a ee regen $7.45@ 7.58 $....@....  $7.20@ 7.40 $6.70@ 6.85 Mies sean goer ase 
Spring standard patent ..... 6.50@ 6.60 6.25@ 6.35 ....@.... a Sane ica 7.05@ 7.28 ....@.. 7.00@ 7.20 6.55@ 6.70 ..@ . RE aaae 
Spring first clear ....... ernmesid Ge Pcs ee, ae ee ae 6.65@ 7.40 ....@.. 6.50@ 6.75 645@ 6.55 ....@. Sake 
Hard winter short patent... 6.40@ 6.60 oe Te 5.75@ 6.00 ....@.... Right eee 7.10@ 7.35 ....@.... 6.80@ 7.00 6.65@ 6.75 ....@... ees Soa 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 6.20@ 6.50 ....@.... 5.60@ 5.90 ....@.... eee ita 6.95@ 7.20 ....@.. 6.60@ 6.80 6.50@ 6.65 ....@ et ae 
Hard winter first clear ..... 5.10@ 5.50 a ee 4.75@ 5.00 ....@.... a re Nes, he eet “aes ey? Ss .@.. @... pees eet 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.85@ 7.25 ....@.... ge Ee ‘@. a eed EEuMioes eR, ORR or F 6.70@ 690 ....@... ae a 
Soft winter straight ........ 6.60@ 7.00 men, Wa ener SR Ses 0% Mis os ar te a eC ee 6.45@ 6.70 ....@... pel ees 
Soft winter first clear ....... ...-@ .... ....@.... ‘Sars oe ccd we ee Nee ENA ee a ee: 6.25@ 6.40 ....@... cass 
Rye flour, white ............ 4,60@ 4.90 4.55@ 4.75 me .0e@ 5.35 ....@ 6.70 6.25@ 6.45 ....@.... ‘gettiwess. CLaRReeear: nee? yey eee. 
Rye flour, dark ......... .e. §«©4.00@ 4.25 8.85@ 4.15 hp se vac. “Sen Gy een = SSLaEESS tL sae Reh Hie ae 
ttSeattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg “zens **Winn 

Family patent ...... ee ee ee ee BEE, -ovucevecs. Deseele seas BscctGe wer Spring top patent ..$....@6.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ... : =e 
Soft winter straight. ....@.... nical bies EE  ocises dea lands rer ead’ Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ont. 80% patentst. $5. ieee. oe bis 


PE ec cccccéccocse s00 cM eces 


*Includes near-by straights. 
WTuesday prices. 


Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 ....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River ints for soft winter wheat flour. **In cotto' Fort William 98- - \. 
ae po ns, basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jufes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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lbs, January seaboard, Halifax, St. John, 
Portland and Boston; 32s 6d February; 32s 
9a March; 33c April. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling slow- 
ly. Biscuit manufacturers are doing no buy- 
ing as they are busy with their year-end 
stock taking. Pastry flour is in fair de- 
mand, but the difficulty of getting wheat 
makes offerings light. Winters have had 
little or no export outlet recently, as prices 
are too dear. Values are now above B.W.I. 
ceilings. Prices are weaker and show re- 
ductions of 10@30c bbl. Quotations Jan. 2: 
pure Ontario winters $5.10@5.30 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jutes, Montreal freights; $5 bbl, 
bulk, for export. 

Winter wheat is scarce. A little more 
has come out since prices reached the pres- 
ent high point, but deliveries are still far 


from sufficient for requirements. Car lot 
prices are at the ceiling. Quotations, Jan. 
2: $1.10@1.12 bu, car lots, f.o.b. shipping 


points; at mill door the price ranges $1@ 
1.08 bu. 

Winnipeg: Holiday trade; business on a 
light scale; no export business reported; 
mills still operating full time on old orders. 
Supplies ample, but bulk being held for 
shipping instructions. Quotations, Jan. 2: 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents 
to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Flour trade is generally quiet. 
No new export demand has developed to 
change the otherwise monotonous existence 
which has been the lot of export houses 
here for some months now. The freight 
situation on steamers continues almost non- 
existent and until this improves, no pros- 
pect is held out for over-sea clearances 
from this port at least. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales, as well 
as soft wheat grinds, are still well above 
previous years, with no indication of any 
important slackening off. New rationing 
measures are tending more and more to 
favor the use of store-baked goods rather 
than the old time mother's cooking. 

Hard wheat flour prices are holding 
steady and cash quotations on the basis of 
cotton 98's are $5.40 for first patents, $5 
for bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin 
B. In connection with the Vitamin B 
(Canada Approved) flour, the public de- 
mand has been much lower than expecta- 
tions, possibly due to the lack of govern- 
ment advertising support. In some in- 
stances bakers turning out such bread find 
that the public just buys the loaf as bread 
without any thought of the vitamin content. 

Ontario pastry flour supplies are reported 
fairly good here, with prices steady around 
$7.50@7.70 to the trade. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 5 


Minneapolis: So far, there has been very 
little reaction from the trade to the setting 
of a floor on millfeed prices. Jobbers say 
it will not affect their business in any way, 
but that it will probably curtail specula- 
tion. Offerings continue very light, inquiry 
unimportant. Neither mixers nor the small- 
er distributors have shown any interest in 
either near-by or deferred deliveries. An 
occasional car shows up, without a buyer 
in sight, and bran has worked off about 
50c. But, because of the sparseness of 
offerings, the situation could readily change 
overnight if mixers began buying. All 
grades now on same basis, $36.50 here. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Kansas City: Only fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; supply of cash feeds ample 
despite growing interest on part of buyers 
as floor seems in prospect; bran $35@35.50, 
gray shorts $35.50@36. 

Oklahoma City: Declines in feed market 
have brought bran $1 lower, mill run 50c, 
with shorts unchanged; quotations, basis 
burlap bags, carload lots, for southern de- 
liveries: bran $2 bag of 100 Ibs, mill run 
$2.02%, shorts $2.05. Northern deliveries: 
bran $1.95, mill run $1.97%, shorts $2. 

Omaha: Feed demand was fair to good; 
all feeds were quoted at the ceiling price, 
$36.50. 

Wichita: Good; trend unchanged to slight- 
ly lower; supply not equal to demand; bran 
$35.50@35.75, shorts $36@36.50. 


Hutchinson: Active; trend firm; supply 
inadequate; bran $35.50, mill run $36, gray 
shorts $36.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand good; trend lower on 
bran and steady on shorts; supply ade- 
quate; basis Kansas City: std. bran $35.25 
@35.75, gray shorts $36@36.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend firm; supply 
sufficient; wheat bran $40@40.80, gray 


shorts $41.40@42, car lots, del. Texas com. 
pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; supply 
light, spring anit hard winter bran $39.80, 
std. midds. $39.80, flour midds. $39.80, red 
dog $39.80. 


St. Louis: Bran $38@38.25, pure bran 
$38.25@38.50, gray shorts $38@38.25, no of- 
ferings of brown shorts, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Midds. somewhat easier, and a 
trifle below ceiling, otherwise all millfeeds 
at ceiling levels, with $39.80 lowest and 
from there up according to ceiling of the 
mill; production falling off. 


Buffalo: Demand continues to absorb the 
supply at or close to the ceiling prices; 
trend firm; supply light; bran, std. midds., 
flour midds., red dog and second clear, 
$41.50; heavy mixed feeds, $41.50. 


Boston: An easier tone, particularly on 
bran and midds., with quotations dropping 
back from their ceiling prices. Demand 
spotty and only for near-by shipment, with 
prices too high to encourage deferred buy- 
ing. Offerings more than adequate from 
both eastern and western sources, with no 
differential in prices. No Canadian feeds 
offered; std. bran $46.50@47.50, std. midds. 
$46.25@46.75, flour midds, $47.25@47.75, 
mixed feed $47, and red dog $46. 

Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 
ply light; bran, std., pure spring and hard 
winter, $44.90; soft winter nominal; midds., 


std. and flour $44.90; red dog, $44.90 (all 
asked). 
Pittsbufgh: Brisk; trend higher; supply 


adequate; spring bran $43.50, red dog $43.75. 

Atlanta: Light to fair; trend unsteady; 
supply ample; bran $46@46.50, gray shorts 
$46@47, std. midds. $45.50@45.75, rye midds. 
$38@38.25, red dog $46@47, ground govern- 
ment wheat $39.85, sacked. 

Nashville: Demand only fair; prices un- 
changed but high; both bran and shorts 
quoted $42.50@ 43.30. 


Seattle: Good; trend easier; supply fair; 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds., 
$36.50. 

Ogden: Business continues brisk, with 


some of the plants running as usual on New 
Year’s Day to keep up with demands; mills 
well sold up ahead, into March, with feed- 
ers laying in supplies. Quotations are up- 
ward to ceilings; red bran and mill run 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Jan. 2, and 


corresponding date of a 








year ago: 
c—Wheat—7, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—7 7~Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
BOOREEMMOTO cc ccscccccccs 5,979 8,257 1,264 667 17 8 91 153 3 7 
MOUND ccccccccvccccses 6,411 8,073 4,685 7,772 2,014 570 4,661 3,671 792 551 
BRORE .ccccvsccccce 5,169 5,822 844 oe ee ee oe 205 298 332 
DMIOERO cccccecccecvces 6,657 15,377 13,046 9,652 1,256 2,938 3,764 2,507 697 444 
Afloat .occccccccees 497 353 oe 187 oe +» 1,405 2,306 oe oe 
BPOEFORE vc cdoccces eccvee 160 150 2 2 2 4 250 2 215 265 
BOUNMER. vc ccccvveecves +» 30,641 30,209 318 3,827 1,273 1,002 1,313 1,316 953 1,297 
Fort Worth ......+++- - 12,789 11,263 240 815 147 14 15 24 46 266 
Galveston ....ssseseees 5,739 5,257 ee ee oe . oe oe ee oe 
Hutchinson .........+.- 12,101 10;613 oe ee ee oe ee os ee 
Indianapolis ........... 1,515 1,868 1,472 1,742 367 392 38 117 oe oe 
Kansas City ........... 35,094 36,589 2,424 2,311 229 261 366 434 26 491 
Milwaukee ......... e+. 1,358 2,721 1,692 1,669 62 308 247 852 2,446 1,023 
BBORE ccccccccccece 169 ee ee ee ee oe 654 479 ee oe 
Minneapolis ....... +++ 33,658 39,501 2,876 2,946 2,077 1,420 4,883 4,654 3,328 3,921 
WOW OOMBNS 2c ccccccce 2,041 1,962 7 227 9 31 9 oe ae oe 
yy Fran 316 561 281 568 oe 62 2 38 oe 7 
Afloat ...... eovccee ° 24 ee 93 ee ee ee oe ee ee 
SE vc edvcseebecee’ 16,405 13,920 6,067 6,261 242 393 169 402 372 255 
DE Mis 6a coecnesewees 70 1,325 461 310 es oe ee es 100 156 
Philadelphia ......... - 1,794 2,338 228 588 20 16 39 12 4 2 
St. Louis ........ eeccee 5,170 6,391 3,935 1,963 276 357 1,035 83 43 28 
i Ce vivevecesedes 2,209 1,704 817 1,592 22 108 60 6 11 40 
St. Joseph ......cc000- 6,170 6,467 320 528 120 172 8 8 14 35 
MEEEEED Si Seve cee verese 7,902 8,041 9 1 4 5 oe oe 2 27 
BWOtMES cccccccceves 200,645 218,888 39,988 43,721 8,137 8,194 19,009 17,269 9,350 9,147 

SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from 


the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Re eee $....@39.80 Soe eee ee cooeo@..-. $...-Q 41.50 
Hard winter bran ....... ++++@39.80 ....@.... 35.00@35.50 38.00@38.25 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* o+e--@39.80 ....@36.50 ....@.... Tro eee «++-@41.50 
Flour middlingst ....... «+++@39.80 ....@36.50 35.50@36.00 38.00@38.25 ....@41.50 
2 2 tse cece QORSO 0c eQRSO cee Dies ic ++ +--@39.00 ....@41.50 
Baltimore §Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
SE NE coco secvccsece a Pe oo ++@44.90 $46.50@47.50 $....@.... $..6-@D wees 
Hard winter bran ....... -@. -@44.90 ....@.... oe Pe este ates 
Soft winter bran ........ --@... coMene 46.50@47.50 ....@42.50 42.50@43.30 
Standard middlings* a Poe --@44.90 46.25@46.75 ....@.... aseee Gack 
Flour middlingst ........ coe cece --@44.90 47.25@47.75 42.00@42.50 42.50@43.30 
DPM seis sete vee «0oe0 0cce Merce -@44.90 ....@46.00 ....@.... soce@ cove 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ......... $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
WWinnipeg ....... «...@28.00 +++ -@29.00 ° @ 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 


336.50, 
$36.50, 
prices: 


blended $36.50, white $36.50, midds. 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
red bran and mill run $41.10, blended 
$41.10, white $41.10, midds. $41.10 per ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran, none offered; local mill 
run $40.60. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand heavy; sup- 
plies scarce, particularly bran; mills running 
to capacity but are still behind with mill- 
feed orders. Demand from New England 
markets is increasing and prices are 
strengthening, being about 50c higher in 
most cases. Bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. 
$33, met cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freights. Export 
price of splits $45@45.50 ton, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds. 


Winnipeg: Demand in prairie provinces 
slow, but available supplies moving to east- 
ern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; 
tinue to be reasonably plentiful, 
mestic sales are holding up well. Steps 
being taken by agricultural authorities to 
increase farm production generally are ex- 
pected to be shortly evidenced in _  in- 
creased purchases of millfeed, according to 


supplies con- 
while do- 


local dealers. Prices are steady at price 
ceiling levels and cash car quotations fol- 
low: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 


$33.80, with no figures on feed flour. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


' 
HELP WANTED 
+: <a 
SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL MILL IN 
northern Indiana; prefer age 30 to 35, 
with at least two years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 5898, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

















WANTED—FLOUR SALES REPRESENTA- 
tive with merchandising experience for 
south central Nebraska; must be aggres- 
sive, not over 45 years old and draft 
exempt. Write, giving full particulars, 
employment record and references, Omar, 
Inc., Omaha, Neb. 





Minneapolis: The ceilings established on 
semolinas and durum flours are on the same 
basis as last week's quotations, although 
the market on durum wheat started off a 
little higher this week. Buyers are display- 
ing a little more interest, but free trading 
has not yet started. Mills report only scat- 
tered car lot sales. Business on mill books 
has decreased heavily the last two months, 
so that fresh buying cannot be deferred 
much longer; ceilings follow: fancy No. 1 
semolina $7.10 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
standard No. 1 $6.90, durum fancy patent 
$7.10, other durum flours $6.60, with mills 
holding for ceilings to 10c less. 

In the wee ended Jan, 2, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 96,435 bbls 
durum products, against 89,739 in the pre- 
vious week. 

St. Louis: 
shipping directions fair; 


Prices advanced 10c; sales and 
first grade semo- 


lina $8.15, granular $7.75, No. 3 $7.55, 
fancy patent $8.15. 
Buffalo: Demand quiet, with buyers tak- 


ing on only immediate requirements; ship- 
ping directions excellent, with macaroni 
plants running at full capacity; trend firm; 
supply fair; on bulk basis, all rail: No. 1 
$7.95 bbl; rest of list not quoted. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend higher; 
supply ample; $7.70 for No. 1, bulk, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: Directions continue good, but 
business light; No. 1 semolina $7.20@7.45, 
standard No. 1 $6.95@7.15. 

Philadelphia: Offerings light and _ the 
market rules firm with demand fair; No. 
1 fancy $7.75@7.95, No. 1 regular $7.45@ 
7.65. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ers eneet ome net arate + 











WANTED—MILL WORK; HAVE HAD 
lifetime experience as second miller and 
grinder, or head miller in small mill; am 
in good health; want steady job; very 
best of references. Address 5926, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





HEAD MILLER AVAILABLE SOON; 
skilled in close yields, ‘low ash flours, 
maintenance and low costs. I can give 
you service seldom found in any mill; 
assistant superintendent considered, Ad- 
dress 5891. The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 





MR. MILL OWNER—CAN YOU USE A 
superintendent or head miller? Also cor- 
rect faulty mills, work with laboratory 
control methods, familiar with all prod- 
ucts, have perfected some new ones; age 
past 50 years. Address 5928, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Business in rolled -oats 
and oatmeal is quiet. Holiday activities 
have slowed up demand; prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 2: regular grades 
$2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, Toronto- 
Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, 


Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues good; supplies light and 
easily absorbed. Quotations, Jan. 2: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 4* at $3.55 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 


Winnipeg: 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


c—— Week ending, 

Dec. 19 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 
Five mills 17,497 15,129 *15,096 
*Four mills. 





v 





ALLIS EXPERIMENTAL 


FOR SALE REDUCTION MACHINE 
Consisting of Two Roller Machines and 
one sifter—drive shaft mounted in anti- 
friction bearings—Perfect Condition— 
Price Cheap, 
GLOBE TRADING COMPANY 
920 W. Lafayette Blvd.—Detroit 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


coc MB eee 
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Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bidg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. Il. 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 
Frank J. Hale 


Pres 

















P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


| Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 








SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 








MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


«© 


* WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 

















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 








General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT ‘ 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








600 Mutual Building 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry, Missouri 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: In- 
quiry last week was light, but, with prices 
up, a little more interest is being shown 
so far the current week. Bookings are 
mostly car lots, however; the larger traders 
are evidently waiting to see if the advance 
holds. This in spite of the fact that rye 
is farther away from parity than any other 
grain. Shipping directions good; pure white 
rye flour $4.55@4.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $4.35 @4.55, 
pure dark $3.85@4.15. 

New York: White $5.25@5.40. 

Philadelphia: Market rules firm and 
higher; at revised figures trade is quiet 
and offerings ample; white patent $5@5.20. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $5.70, 
medium $5.50, dark $65.10. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10@20c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $5.35 bbl, medium $5.15, dark $4.75, 
rye meal $4.95. 

Chicago: Directions heavy and _ prices 
have gone up a little. Market fairly strong; 
white patent $4.60@4.90, medium $4.40@ 
4.70, dark $4@4.25. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $4.75@5, medium  $4.25@4.40, dark 
$4@ 4.25. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.75, medium 
dark rye $5.80, Wisconsin pure straight 
$6.25, Wisconsin white patent $6.40. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Primary Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 2, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 
bushels) : 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 79 234 26 88 172 17 
Duluth ... 234 46 ee 105 es 217 
Indianapolis 3 41 14 14 65 4 
Kan. City.. 318 185 22 135 80 12 





Milwaukee. S$ 53 oe ee 1 ee 
Pb nese 762 146 124 179 33 «110 
Omaha ... 123 372 72 200 189 50 
Peoria .... 39 153 16 23 22 6 
Sioux City. 15 320 4 ee 74 

St. Joseph. 42 54 dd 8 24 ee 
St. Louis .. 144 209 50 56 68 s 
Wichita ... 89 ee ae 35 





Totals ..1,848 1,813 372 843 728 424 
Last week.2,082 2,365 252 1,295 1,366 305 
Last year.. 498 694 348 346 349 322 
Receipts Shipments 

Soy- Soy- 





Rye beans Rye beans 

OI ates ss od ae 2 14 - 4 
SPS eee 12 a< o° 
Indianapolis 6 ee 
Milwaukee 2 2 1 ee 
Minneapolis 39 33 14 oe 
SO ere ° 14 oe 1l 
., Saree 3 21 o* es 
Blown City ....cee s 5 ‘> oe 
8 =e 7 64 os 13 
err 66 159 15 28 
SS eer ee 65 124 8 59 
Last year ....... 37 173 55 47 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
2, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 














Baltimore ....... 1,643 es 
Boston 2,374 $2 os a 
Buffalo - 4,539 2,028 197 45 
Afloat 1,615 541 a’ ee 
Chicago—A float > 251 200 
EE 09.0.4: 6 5:.6-4:8 352 40 
Milwaukee ...... .s “4 eo 361 
SOUL nie" @6.0.0° © es - aie 776 
>: a 2,969 
EE 6 o¥.0% sa 374 
Philadelphia .... 1,159 
WE na anes 14,673 3,172 197 1,422 
Dec. 26, 1942 .... 14,850 3,537 197 646 
Jan. 3, 1048 ..... 90,887 126 468 865 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
26, 1942, and Dec. 27, 1941, as reported to 
the United Statese Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-American— -—in bond— 
Dec. 26 Dec. 27 Dec. 26 Dec. 27 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat ...... 245,950 271,954 19,224 26,411 
COR svecnecs 41,981 46,731 Te vee 
2 errr 10,001 9,693 3,694 130 
Be novet sven 19,686 17,498 981 1,599 
Barley ...... 10,926 10,009 646 865 
Flaxseed .... 3,515 5,499 eee ose 





Milifeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Jan. 4, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


January ... 5,370 1,080 120 840 120 
February .. 3,120 960 480 1,590 240 
March .... 3,000 1,560 240 2640 720 
OO ae 960 960 960 2,880 1,440. - 
May ....... 1,320 960 720 3,480 1,800 
GE ssxucs ase 480 o% 480 











Totals ...13,770 6,000 2,520 11,910 4,320 
*Delivered in Chicago. 


GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
. MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








The Williams Bros. Co.” 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate, 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 


pe & R.’s 
ENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR. 
Guaranteed to to standard © 
Seremenesel aU Crt —& 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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At The Center Of 


Mjor’A traction 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York’s finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Sth Avenue at 55th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 







LLL, 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MIuinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 





Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 





Weare parte to nae ~ fill your 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Oper. Kansas City 
part erin ® ered Kansas City, Mo. 
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THEO. SEDLMAYR DIRECTS 
MFG. OF STANDARD BRANDS 


N. Y.—Dr. Theodore 
Sedlmayr, for many years vice president 
in charge of research of Standard Brands, 
Inc., was elected vice president in charge 
of manufacture, purchasing and traffic, 
Dec. 16, as well as being chosen a direc- 
tor to succeed the late John W. Luce. 
Chester A. Barth, former regional man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast area, was 
elected vice president and general sales 
manager, and Philip H. Lord, formerly 
Philadelphia regional manager, was ap- 
pointed field sales manager for the 
company. 

James S. Adams, president, also an- 
nounced the introduction of four new 
products: Fleischmann’s B vitamin yeast 
tablets, to be distributed through the 
grocery trade; STAMS, the new multi- 
vitamin and mineral tablet, and STAN- 
“B,” a vitamin B complex tablet for 
distribution through the drug trade; and 
STED, a cereal beverage which can also 
be used as a coffee doubler for making 
coffee go further. 

Approval of contracts for the pur- 
chase of the Standard Margarine Co., 
of Indianapolis, and its associate com- 
panies, was also voted by the directors, 
Mr. Adams announced. This company 
is one of the three largest producers of 
margarine in the country and its prin- 
cipal plant at Indianapolis is said to 
have the largest productive capacity of 
any modern plant in the industry. Its 
volume has been chiefly under private 
brand for the grocery trade. Under 
present plans Standard Brands’ distrib- 
uting organization will take over the 
distribution of Standard Margarine and 
its associated companies’ consumer 
brands, Blue Bonnet Margarine and 
Salad Dressings, now being sold in the 
Southwest and Midwest. 

The board at its Dec. 16 meeting de- 
clared a common stock dividend of 10c 
per share, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend payable March 15. Mr. Adams 
stated that the company’s financial posi- 
tion had improved during the year and 
that net earnings for the 11 months’ 
period were somewhat more favorable 
than had been anticipated. However, 
the directors, in declaring the dividend, 
were not resuming a regular quarterly 
payment of stock dividends, Mr. Adams 
stated, and this matter will be consid- 
ered in the light of conditions facing 
the business in the coming year. 


New York, 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOHN W. HOOPER NAMED 
VICE PRESIDENT OF AMF 


New Yorx, N. Y.—John W. Hooper, 
comptroller of the American Machine 
& Foundry Co., was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company at a recent meeting 
of its board of directors. He will con- 
tinue to act as comptroller in addition 
to his new duties. This action was tak- 
en in recognition of the additional ad- 
ministrative and production functions 
Mr. Hooper has taken in the expansion 
of the company’s activities. 

Prior to joining the American Machine 
& Foundry Co. as comptroller in 1925, 
Mr. Hooper was a practicing certified 
public accountant. In April, 1930, he 
was made a member of the company’s 
board of directors, and today serves on 
its executive committee. 





The Big Question 
of the Day— 


WHERE CAN | BUY? 


In thinking of high gluten flour, there 
is a dependable source in CHIEF JO. It 
will tone up your mix; it will act right in 
your specialties; it comes from our mill 
at Wabasha, with ready access to eastern 
points by rail; the price is right to insure 


adequate wheat of the premium kind. 


Give CHIEF JO a trial now and on 


this is one worry that can be dropped. 


* 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 
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She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 















































J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. "12" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 




















WHEAT 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. HUAING.wanat, mom Eveny Ppo- 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
oon Otenioen New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 
8t. on. Leste Galveston 
City Enid St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


| Robin ¢: z Yt | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


FLO U R Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
From the Wheatfields 


d M t 
= ae Canada to the Bakeshops a nen stint 
ra oe tian Wawel PROVENDER = BALANCED 































































FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
4 * 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN Canadian Hard Spring 
COMPANY LIMITED Wheat 450 en ators in Manitoba, 
462 Country Elevators Sas the ewan and Alberta. 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. Hig eb Tes Un ited Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg ntry ‘Run nipeg, Manitoba 














Hobin Hood Flour Mills § ame 


Limited MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortTGarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Sa ess. (ERIS) eee TORONTO, CANADA 





PURITY ccaigne me STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND «+ HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ' ist 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 














Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Foronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








FMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


é ‘R e i al 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Say 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ JUTE 4 - JUTE - 
wre BAGS coron 

- BAGS - BAGS 

COTTON IN CAN ADA COTTON 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 











Since 1857 


James! Richardson & Sons 


Bain Marche Shippers and Exporters 





















, WINNIPEG + CANADA ' 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 4 Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” SSS 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods 





palling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ onaca| Sait 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 


Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT 1AM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 


CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, 


REGINA, 


EDMONTON, 


VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


JANUARY 10-12.—PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS ASSOCIATION, midwinter con- 
vention at Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa; secretary-treasurer, David C. 
Wiley, Fleischmann Vienna Model Bakery, Philadelphia. 


JANUARY 24-26.—POTOMAC STATES BAKERS ASSOCIATION, convention at 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore. 
Baltimore. 


Secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 


JANUARY 24-26—OHIO-KENTUCKY-WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, “Group-State” war conference at Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 


guson, 829 Broad Street, Columbus. 


MARCH 8-11.—AMERICAN SOCIETY GF BAKERY ENGINEERS, annual meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Victor E. Marx, 1541 


Birchwood Ave., Chicago. 








CHICAGO BOYS’ CLUB GETS 
BENEFIT OF XMAS PARTY 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—Members of the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distributors 
and Bakers Courtesy Club, numbering 
115, attended the annual Christmas din- 
ner of these organizations the evening 
of Dec. 17. 

The usual feature of this party, the 
turkey raffle, was handled by George 
Siml, of Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and X. C. Smith, of Swift & Co. 
Profits from the distribution of 50 tur- 
keys and any other balance will be con- 
tributed to the Chicago Boys’ Club, which 
has been doing splendid work for more 
than 40 years with the youth in the 
congested areas of Chicago. Mr. Kunard, 
one of the club’s executives, was present, 
and described briefly the organization 
and functions of the Chicago Boys’ Club. 
The plan to contribute to this work was 
decided on this year instead of entertain- 
ing 100 underprivileged children, as has 
been the custom for the past seven or 
eight years. 

Following dinner C. L. Brooke, general 
chairman of the committee, presented 
A. W. Fosdyke, president, Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club; E. S. Wagner, Wagner-Reget 
Co., president, Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors; F. J. Bergenthal, 
Brolite Co., president, Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry; Frank Junge- 
waelter, secretary, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; W. C. Mack, execu- 
tive secretary, Bakers Club of Chicago; 
Tom Smith, secretary, American Bakers 
Association; E. J. Thompson, flour bro- 
ker of New York City; Harvey Owens, 
flour consultant, Lt. F. W. Pfizenmayer 
and Lt. H. Sosland, of the Quarter- 
master Corps, Chicago depot. The rest 
of the evening was devoted to cards and 
other entertainment. 

The committee in charge of the annual 
party consisted of C. L. Brooke, National 
Grain Yeast Corp., chairman; W. L. 
Grewe, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
assistant chairman; R. E. Bemmels, 
Bemmels-Vaughan; L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co; N. G. Anderson, Bay 
State Milling Co; J. D. Faulds, Faulds 
Oven & Equipment Co. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OPA DIRECTOR ADDRESSES 
HOLES-IN-BREAD CLUB 


New York, N. Y.—Lee S. Bucking- 
ham, New York state director of the 
Office of Price Administration, drew an 
overflow attendance at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Holes-in-Bread Club, held at 
the Hotel Shelton, Dec. 9. Mr. Buck- 
ingham discussed the mechanics of the 
OPA, commenting on its scope and op- 


eration from a public relations stand- 
point. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TOMLINSON N.A.M. TREASURER 

New York, N. Y.—R. E. Tomlinson, 
president of the National Biscuit Co., 
was named treasurer of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to serve 
with Frederick C. Crawford, president, 
during 1943, according to an announce- 
ment made by the nominating committee 
following Mr. Crawford’s election. W. 
P. Witherow, retiring president, became 
chairman of the board, and Walter D. 
Fuller was named chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON GO.. LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








% BY APPOINTMENTTO 
% HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 
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Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


% 
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BRANDS: 
Flour 
x “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
% “GLENORA“” 
% “FAMOUS” 
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“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 

‘ “OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
» 

» 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


» 

» 

» 

» 

. 

» 

, Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
» 

> Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
» 

» 

» 

» 

. 

» 

> 

a 
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MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ““CoaTsPER 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shi and Exportin 
“Opti yw bed Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, speieitan, 
Edmonton, Regina, Montreal 
oni hate 2 Grain Hychango, 
‘oard of Trade 








COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-B 


5 to 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


EMIS | BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


. 08668 6 ¢ 8 kh 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE canes oneae 


STRAIGHT GRADE 


..... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 
spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLourR MILLS, me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Neh 


dha 


HITLERIANA 


Hitler ordered a captured general to 
be brought to Berchtesgaden—“I wish to 
humiliate him!’ Arriving, the prisoner 
was told by Adolf: “I will show you that 
the Nazi mind is superior to your Rus- 
sian intellect. We will now hold a 
quiz program. And we'll make bets!” 
“I can’t compete with you financially, 
Herr Hitler,” said the visitor. “That’s 
where the humiliation comes in,” glee- 
fully cried Adolf. “To every question I 
can’t answer I'll give you $50. To every 
one you can’t answer you give me $25— 
go ahead, ask the first question!’ The 
Russian asked one: “What goes up into 
the sky, has 20 legs, makes 10 somer- 
sau!lts, whistles four times and comes 
down with only one leg?” Adolf thought 
a minute and cried: “I don’t know— 
here’s the $50!” “I don’t know, either— 
here’s $25 back!” answered the Russ 
general. 

Mussolini wired Hitler: “Rush food.” 
Hitler wired back: “Tighten belt.” Mus- 
solini wired again: “Rush belt.” 

In Holland a Nazi soldier raised his 
arm and bellowed “Heil Hitler!’ The 
Hollander raised his arm and shouted: 
“Heil Rembrandt!’ “What does that 
mean?” cried the enraged Nazi. “It 
means you are cheering for your best 
painter and I’m cheering for ours!’ 

¥ ¥ 
CHEAP VACATION 

“Hey, boss, I’m taking a month off,” 
said the clerk, as he tore another sheet 
off the calendar. 

¥ ¥ 
SLIGHT DIFFFERENCE 

“Joe, I’m afraid that new cashier you 
sent me is dishonest.” 

“Oh, come now, Jim! 
judge by appearances.” 


You should not 


“I didn’t, Joe; it’s disappearances in 
this case.” 
v ¥ 


STATISTICS PROVE IT 

“You wrote a policy on a 92-year-old 
man!” gasped the insurance branch man- 
ager. 

“Sure,” replied the new _ salesman. 
“Statistics show that very few men die 
after 92.” 

¥ o¥ 
A GOOD MAN? 

Jeffrey—That carpenter who’s build- 
ing the back steps must be an awful 
good man. 

Bert—What makes you think so? 

Jeffrey—He hammered his thumb and 
then he talked to God for five minutes. 


¥ ¥ 


CENSORED 

A German citizen writing to American 
friends said: “Dear Uncle Karl: We 
are all fine. 


of us yet. Hitler says he is giving us a 


new prosperity. Cousin Hendrick, who 
disagreed, was buried yesterday.” 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 


WOLE MILLING £0. 



































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N.Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








The war has harmed none’. 


THE QUAKER LINE 
Flour — Cornmeal 

; Commercial Feeds 

THE QUAKER OATS co. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, C. 3. 





M. STANNARD 


FLOUR, GRA 


E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Oory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C, 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 





Cable Address: “ 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


DorFeacu,"’ London 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS | 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Coventry,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘GraIns, oe - 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street | GLASGOW,C.2. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “MaRrvEL,” Glasgow 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 








Seething Lane 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





| 127 St. Vincent Street 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


—The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “ 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 


GLASGOW 


WAVERLEY” 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “ 


DipLom4,"’ Glasgow 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,"’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
VIGILANT” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


-o-f.-. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








I. S. JOS 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


EPH CO., INC. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














Low Grades aos Second Clears 
Your. Offers Solicited 
‘The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue 
Cable Address: “ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CENTURY” 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








FPL 


4 Johnson- 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


Herbert & Co. 


OUR 


CHICAGO 








~.. 


ot F 
DEUTSCH 


720-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, 


EEDS of all kinds 
& SICKERT CO. 


WISCONSIN 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 


NEB. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK .- 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]TLOUR bonestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Fan r 4 TIAA 
AD MY H Bes 
daa de ~~ S wn ‘e 


OR EL OUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 











PEEK BROS. 


LITTLE ROCK ° 








Francis M. Franco. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















; 


80 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
GE, Gs ine 0d0002 cnedeencdcovrcce ° 
Akron Belting Co., 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
DO Bs 04.0.2 0-960 cbs cendeccoden eens 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ......seessescsece ececce 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber: Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
Amendt Milling Co., 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
BOER, TOR cc cescecenesecousssesneeses 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 


Monroe, Mich...... 


American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
GRR TE. ccscccccdescovccccessvcscese 
American Flours, Inc., " ‘Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
Work, WM. FZ. ccccccsccvccesccscccccece 
Ames Harris Neville Co., "Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal pes eeeseoe eos 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle: 
Wichita .ccccccccccccccccccccscccces ° 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y..... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 


Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.........+. Tere 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law: 

FONce, KANSAS 2... ..ccsccccescccceees 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ..cccccscssccccsvesseses 
Bunge Elevator Core. Minneapolis. . bones 


“he Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian ve Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian- Bemis Bag Co., venene 
PCS, VANCOUVEr .ncescceceverseesecee 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., “El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., ’ Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis TEeTTy Ty Teer 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Centennial Flouring Millis Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill...........+.-++ 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y.......... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 


Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York...... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
QOFOBON cccccccccscccccccccvecsccscses 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
WOT, DCOlO, cecccccccccccsccccccccccecs 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
MEAMGAS os ccccccccccccccnccscces ° 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BeOtIaNG .cccccccccsecccccscccccsccce 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Ta. Bs, 660 00600d 0a0bK00 a dee ceeesbe 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N, Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


Diamond Crystal Salt ne » ime, ws. 
GReir, Mio, .cccccccccccsccccccvceves 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., is Memphis, 
DOBR. ccccccese TITTT TTT TTT 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Que., Can. 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 


Montreal, 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc., New 
Forte, We. Be ccccccccsncccscscevevecse 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. ..ccccccces ec ccccccccce 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Ce., Chicago. . 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO. .cccccccecees 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y.... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...cccccccces eoccee 
First National Bank in St, Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of -America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo, cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y......... eoececes 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.....-+e0-- 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort ‘Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N, Y.. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
STAG, Mont. .cccccsccsccccecvese 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N, Y... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Me. csccccccccesecvccvcsevceses 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Cover. 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W.. 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ose Milling & Elevator Co., epreseted 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
ORE, cccccccccccsccccvsceccesesoveses 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Th, csevccocecesnccerccececes 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., ‘London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... * 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
TAME coccccccvccwvcccssccecs eccced 
Hart- Bartiett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .....cesveeseseeees ee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York..... etees 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich.... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International oe Co., Minneapolis. . 
BO. cccccevevcesccee Ssocces eeccccccce 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Amtion), Wits soccervccecce . 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis...... e 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
GAS City, Me. .ccecsccccrccececese eee 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. . ah 
Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 


Parchment 


Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
TEGMGOS 22 cieccccccsevctcsecece eecscee 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
BBG, ccc ececccccccssccboceestcens ° 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ....ccceeeceees eovccese 


King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., le " Minneap- 
olis, Minn. eecccccces 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Mimn, .cccccccccccscovcccessosccese ° 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich........ ° 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, BM. Fe coccccccvccvccccesscsoese 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orleans, LB, .cccccccccece Cocceccecce 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .cccccccccsccccccccecs 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. ccccccccecs cocecccccsccccoccces 
H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lee, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass..... a 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

ton, Neb. ...--+++- PTETTTTILT TT 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.. eevee 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill...... eeee 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


M McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... . 

McKinnon & McDonald, Lta., ere 
Scotland 

Mann, F. W., East St. ‘Louis, Thl.ccscces 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont., COM, ..ccccccccccccccevcceseces ° 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
England .....se+.+ eecvcccccesse 
Marsh & McLennan, “Minneapolis peiveee ° 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio..... 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N, J......- 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KANSAS ..ccccccccccccvccccccces eocce 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, 10Wa ..ceeeeeeencees 
Midland Flour Milling ‘Co., North Kan- 
gas City, Mo. ..ccscesserececees ooeve 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., ” Columbus, 
rrr rrr ry. tert rrr 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention ‘Bureau, 
CHicAgo .nccccccccccscecccccccs coves 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PR. cccccscccccedecccccescescvcccs coe 


Minot Flour Mill Co., ‘Minot, N. D... 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. . Kansas 
City, MO. .cccccccece ee ceovecee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 9 Kansas City, 
MO, ccccccccccvescssccccevecceccsece 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & a Ltd., eengee, 

Scotland 
Moundridge 

Kansas 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIl....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas .....s.e6s eevscccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills ‘Co., Clifton, 
By wins eeusens ee ceccesccscccccece 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas cesses seseeees ccccccccccccce 
New Ulm Roller Mill ‘Co. +» New Ulm, 
WE. cbc decsevcctrcccctesdeeesesesye 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota — & eran Grand 
Forks, N. D. cocccccce 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp., Newark, N. J.. 
. Cover 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


seeee Poe e ee ee eee eee eee eee ere) 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
BORA, GUE. ccccvccectcoctoessiseccece 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
MESMGRD cvccosccccbesdicceceocser 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MOR ovis cccceveceecce PPTT TTT TTT Te 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Prakt,. . C., Deremsa, Gelb.. vcccrvscccvce 
Preston-Shaffer wes Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 26, 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


On sewer earn esereesesesseseeseses 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red River ne Co., 
Minn, ....+++:- ° 
Red Star Yeast a” Products Co., Mil- 
Waukee, WIS. ....ccccceccccscccccece 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. ...... 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ......- TETTTETTITT TTT 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ..... 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccsecccccsccccesvccessese 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. .....- IeTTETiTirirr irri it 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas..... 


Fergus Falls, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee meee ween seere 


eee eeeeesee 


~ St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn, 


st. a (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
In 


st. p Pe Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ......cescccesecece 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.........ese. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
AOSTANR cocccccccescccccdeccccccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Millis, Inc., Sheridan, 
WH, ecevecdvesceteescvoncesucenesee 
Shevelove, J. J.,. Newark, N. J....seeses 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIL... 
Siebel Institute of repos. Chicago, 
TH. ccccccccccceccs eeccccscccsccce 
Simonds- Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
Ons Clty, Me. ccocvcccecccs eoccccccce 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Bug. o.ccccesescccccece 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York......-seeeee 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling’ Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, 8. R., Co., New York......00%.+ 
Swift B Co., CHICKS... vcccccccccccoe 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney Corp., New 
. York, Ne Yo ccccccccccvccceccccce 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland’ ........esesseeees 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Lowls, Mo. .cccccccccccccces eccccecce 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City...... 
4, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


MMR, cccccccvcccccccccoccccceceesees 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl.........++. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MOM, ccccccevccevesedcocecedcocencccveoe 
a George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 


. e CRPPH eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeeese 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Luis, Ma. ccccccccccccccccccecce 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ..cccccccccccececs 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONE, VO. cccosccccccsccccsccccocecoce 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HAMGRS oc ccvcccccccccccccccccccccces 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. o+eees- Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. Great Bend, 
HAnNsaw ceccccccccvcccccccccccccseees 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ..cccccccccccccccccccs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, We natin 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
Bests BW. Bs svvdodsovsucsse coves 28, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, ORE. ccccccccccoccvccscecces 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md........... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas ........++. eeescccocece 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills GO..cseoe 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
— Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


‘Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill....... 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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THAT worDé & 


Why is it “family flour”, do you suppose? Why not 
“household flour”, or “retail flour” or some other 
cold-blooded term that a marketing professor might 
apply? 

We like to think that the term grew naturally 
out of scenes like this. For, surely, few products that 
pass over the counters of America’s grocery stores 
mean so much to the growth and welfare of so many 
families. Though today’s hearth may be an electric 
range, the home-baked foods that are made with 
flour still seem fundamental to the lasting kind of 
family life. Somehow, the sound of the flour-sifter, 


DIDN’T GET THERE BY CHANCE 


the anticipatory “Ah”s as the oven is opened, the 
aroma of something fresh-baked and steaming... 
all tie in with the way of living that’s American 
to the core. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the mill- 
ing industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and 
well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 


Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important war- 
time responsibility. If you are not now fully in- 
formed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving. the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-91 
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